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Daily  Average  Circulation 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
for  October,  1953,  was 
in  Excess  of 

569,000 

the  Highest  October  Daily 
Circulation  Average  in  This 
Newspaper’s  77  Years  of  Publishing 


UP  133,195 

over  October,  1944,  the 
month  when  John  S. 
Knight  assumed  control 
of  The  Daily  News 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 


Reversible  Propellers  Provided  a  Better"Brake'' for  Landing 


As  new,  larger,  and  faster  planes 
came  into  use  in  the  post-war  era, 
there  were  few  airfields  that  could 
match  the  size  and  modernity  of  the 
aircraft.  This  created  the  need  for  a 
new  braking  device  to  slow  down  the 
big  planes  on  the  relatively  short 
runways. 

In  1947,  American  Airlines  took 
the  lead  in  meeting  this  problem  by 


equipping  its  new  DC-6  Flagships 
with  reversible  propellers,  previously 
used  with  success  on  large  military 
aircraft.  Within  a  short  time  other 
major  airlines  followed  suit. 

This  aerodynamic  braking  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  backward  propeller 
thrust.  It  materially  reduces  landing 
roll,  taxiing  time  and  brake  wear, 
also  permits  emergency  landings  in 


smaller  areas  and  on  wet  or  icy  run¬ 
ways.  Hence  this  American  Airlines 
innovation  contributed  to  both  pas¬ 
senger  safety  and  comfort. 

The  first  use  of  reversible  propel¬ 
lers  in  the  field  of  commercial  air 
travel  is  only  one  of  the  many  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  history  of  air  transpor¬ 
tation  that  have  been  introduced  by 
American  Airlines. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES'"^ 

Jleading^  y^irline 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Suri’s 
own  magazine,  two  complete  is¬ 
sues  have  been  devoted  to  one 
subject  —  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
probably  the  most  striking  story 
of  its  country  and  people  ever 
brought  together  in  one  place. 

The  first  issue,  published  on  the 
eighteenth  of  last  month,  told  of 
“The  Bay  of  Yesterday”  —  its 
glittering  pageant  of  history,  its 
ancient  and  pleasant  way  of  life, 
its  beautiful  and  historic  houses, 
and  the  famous  bay  craft. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the 
second  issue  dealt  with  “The  Bay 
Today” — the  bay  as  an  artery,  as 
a  wonderful  playground,  and  as 
one  of  the  richest  and  most 
picturesque  bodies  of  water  in 
America. 

As  is  true  of  all  issues  of  The 
Sunday  Sun  Magazine,  the  two 
bay  issues  were  products  of  the 
magazine’s  complete,  exclusive 
and  di.stinctive  local  coverage. 

The  photography  was  done  by 
A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photographic 
director  of  The  Simday  Sun  Mag¬ 
azine,  who  is  internationally 
known  for  his  work.  He  focused 
his  magic  camera  on  all  aspects 
of  the  bay — from  the  headwaters 
to  the  Capes. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bodine’s  out- 
.standing  pictures,  articles  by  staff 
members  Harold  A.  Williams  and 
Frank  Henry  described  this  fabu¬ 
lous  body  of  water  which  they 
have  come  to  know  so  well. 


The 

Chesapeake 
Bay  Story 


CombiiiMf  Daily  Circvlation  (fiva  Day  Avaragal ... 379,390  Sunday  Circulation.  .  .313,440 
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Mink  Coats  for  Editors  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  West 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  a  letter  papers  so  superior  that  they 

from  the  State  Department  saying  ^re  worth  a  dime,  as  opposed  to  a 
that  Mrs.  Esther  van  Waggoner  Coast  newspapers? 

Tufty  was  given  a  grant  of  $5,083  What  makes  the  West  Coast  cUizen 
under  the  State  Department’s  Edu-  different  from  his  East  Coast 
cational  Exchange  program.  She  counterpart  that  he  is  perfectly 
has  sent  vouchers  to  the  State  De-  ^^PPy  P^y  ^ 
partment  up  to  date  for  $3,142,  f  ^  O’' 

and  she  may  or  may  not  use  the  East  .  u 

rest  depending  upon  how  much  of  ^ 

her  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Aus-  "  """ 

tralian-American  Association.  newspapers  should  be  to  put  out 

.  the  best  possible  product  and  then 

I  have  been  conducting  a  one-  charge  adequately  for  our  effort, 
man  campaign  against  mink  coats  /\|ong  that  way  lies  solvency  and 
for  editors.  The  grant  to  Mrs.  prosperity.  Along  Mr.  Reimert's 
Tufty  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  a  JpI^  ppJ  misery,  in 

mink  coat.  1  am  wondering  attempting  the  impossible  feat  of 
whether  Mrs.  Tufty  can  now  be  as  maintaining  a  fixed  price  for  one's 
critical  of  the  State  Department  product  while  every  component  of 
as  she  might  be  if  she  had  not  re-  jhe  product  rises, 
ceived  this  "mink  coat.”  William  Loi  r 

Why  do  not  newspapers  engage  President  and  Publisher 
in  more  criticism  of  those  in  their  Associated  Newspapers,  Inc. 
own  ranks  who  allow  themselves  Manchester,  N.  H. 
to  be  put  in  a  position  that  is 
questionable,  to  say  the  least?  ABC  Zone  Data 

Lee  Crandall  To  the  Editor:  It  is  disturb- 
Box  18,  Radio  City  Station,  N.Y.C.  '"8  read  that  some  advertising 

agencies  would  like  Standard  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Area  statistics  included 
in  the  ABC  reports.  The  News¬ 
paper  Division  directors  showed, 
{Continued  on  page  47) 


Correction  on  Name 

To  THE  Editor:  Thank  you  for 
the  report  on  the  ingenuity  of  our 
sports  and  photographic  depart¬ 
ments  in  .solving  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  with  sequence  pictures. 
(E&P,  Oct.  24.) 

There  is,  however,  one  correc¬ 
tion.  Even  though  our  circulation 
area  is  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
surrounding  areas  of  other  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  and  we  are  the  only 
newspaper  published  on  Sunday  in 
Delaware,  we  are  the  Wilmington 
Sunday  Star,  not  the  Delaware 
Sunday  Star. 

William  H.  Brown 
Director  Promotion, 

Wilmington  Sunday  Star. 


Here’s  an  Attractive 
Booklet  for  Your 
Telephone  Numbers” 


Woman's  Page 

"Mrs.  George  Blank,  publicity 
chairman  of  the  Aiken  County 
Council  of  Warm  Women.”— 
Aiken  (S.  C.)  Standard  and  Re¬ 
view. 


“Glorious  country  at  that  sea¬ 
son  for  the  leaves  will  be  turning 
and  yes  sweaters  will  be  worn  over 
almost  everything.”  —  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal. 


We’ve  jiist  printed  a  new  booklet  for  listing 
your  personal  telephone  numbers. 

You'll  find  you  save  time  on  Long  Distance 
calls  when  you  give  the  operator  the  num¬ 
ber  you  want.  This  booklet  helps  you  keep 
the  numbers  bandy. 

There’s  a  copy  for  you  at  the  nearest  Bell 
telephone  office. 


The  Nickel  Limit 
To  THE  Editor:  William  D.  Rei- 
mert,  managing  editor  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers, 
addressing  the  Inter-State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  at  Al¬ 
lentown,  as  reported  in  your  issue 
of  Oct.  17,  asserts  that  “when  a 
newspaper  goes  over  a  nickel, 
something  highly  precious  to  us 
will  have  been  lost.”  That  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  good, 
cold,  hard  cash  called  a  loss.  The 
Manchester  Union  Leader  went  to 
7c  last  March,  and  the  only  effect 
will  be  about  $80,000  more  in 
circulation  revenue  for  the  current 
year. 

I  Asking  Mr.  Reimert  a  hard- 
boiled  question,  what  makes  Los 


“The  next  morning  he  sent  my 
mother  a  box  of  flowers  with  a 
note  of  apology  for  any  convex 
ience  he  might  have  caused  her." 
— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ilerahl- 
Express. 


“A  special  police  detail  was  as¬ 
signed  to  deal  with  crows,  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,500  outside  the  catht- 
dral.” —  Description  of  Senator 
McCarthy’s  wedding  in  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 


Save  Time  . . .  Call  I»y  Number.  Use  the  book¬ 
let  to  write  down  the  numbers  you  already  know. 
If  there's  a  new  numlier  you  don’t  have— or  an  old 
one  you've  forgotten— he  sure  to  add  it  to  the  list 
wlien  the  operator  gives  it  to  you. 


“Fried  children,  baked  beam 
and  potato  salad  were  part  of  th< 
delicious  fare.” — Fort  Lauderdak 
(Fla.)  Sunday  News. 


Vol.  8(i.  No.  40.  November  7.  U)5.'L  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  » 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The  Editor  « 
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N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York. 
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tJltUl  all  eight  Booth  Michigan 
newspapers  are  published  in  markets 
rated  by  Sales  Management  Maga¬ 
zine  as  “High  Spot”  Markets? 

Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  are 
not  only  far  better  than  average 
editorially  and  mechanically,  but 
they  are  also  located  in  far-above- 
average  markets  economically. 


R.O.P.  Color 
available  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
and  the 

Saginaw  News. 


CftANO  /9AJHOS 


KAIAMA200 


for  iatest 
market 
folder, 
tall .  • . 


AABOA 

UACASO/y 


ooTH  MlcJd^an  newspapers 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Contest  doses  December  7, 1953 

2nd  Annual  FAJI/lltY  LIFE  I 

Photo  Contest 

for  Newspaper  and  | 

Magazine  Photographers 

<1025 

FIRST  PRIZE  *500 
SECOND  PRIZE  *250 
THIRD  PRIZE  *  100 


IN 

PRIZES 


Seven  Honorable  Mention  Awards  of  $25  Defense  Bonds 


I - 1 

j  FOLLOW  THESE  EASY  RULES  .. .  I 

I  I.  Any  photograph  illustrative  of  family  life  is  eligible.  It  | 

I  should  show  a  family  group  doing  something  as  a  family  ...  in  j 

j  the  home  or  out-of-doors  .  .  .  entire  family  or  part  of  it,  i 

I  especially  adults  ...  at  work  or  play.  Beer  need  not  necessarily  • 

I  be  a  part  of  the  picture;  if  shown,  brand  names  should  be  ! 

j  obscured.  No  limit  on  number  of  entries.  j 

I  2.  Any  U.  S.  newspaper  or  magazine  photographer  of  profes-  j 

j  sional  status  is  eligible.  Professional  status  means  that  a  i 

I  substantial  part  of  the  photographer’s  income  is  derived  from  ■ 

I  newspaper  and  magazine  photography.  ! 

I  3.  Pictures  need  not  have  been  published.  Publication  rights  | 

I  will  be  retained  by  the  owner  but  the  sponsor  reserves  the  j 

j  right  to  use  pictures  for  news  purposes,  publicity  or  exhibition  i 

I  in  connection  with  the  contest  only.  If  entrant  does  not  own  ■ 

I  the  picture,  he  will  arrange  necessary  permission  for  use  of  the  [ 

I  picture  for  these  purposes.  j 

I  4.  Judging  will  be  by  a  jury  of  impartial,  competent  profes-  j 

j  sional  photographers  or  editors  with  news  or  magazine  back-  i 

I  ground.  Decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  Duplicate  prizes  i 

I  will  be  awarded  in  case  of  tie.  ! 

I  S.  On  the  back  of  each  photo,  give  your  name  and  address,  j 

I  brief  story  of  the  picture  and  its  title,  and  ownership  state-  j 

j  ment.  Keep  in  your  files,  for  possible  future  reference,  names  i 

I  and  addresses  of  people  pictured.  . 

I  6.  Photos  must  have  been  taken  between  December  1,  1952  | 

I  and  December  1,  1953.  Entries  should  be  mailed  to  Family  j 

I  Life  Photo  Contest,  Room  1025,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  j 

I  York  17,  N.  Y.,  postmarked  not  later  than  December  7,  1953.  i 


Sponsored  by 

United  States  Brewers  Foundation 

( .^fivcrtiscmrnt) 


Headline  Happy 

POLITICIANS,  paid  publicists  and  space  grabbers  of  every  ilk  are 
professionally  and  personally  headline-conscious  to  an  acute  de¬ 
gree,  of  course,  but  the  sharp-and-swift  guys  who  sit  around  the  rim  of 
the  slot  and  construct — often  with  wracking  mental  anguish — those 
news  story  titles  sometimes  can  be  called  a  little  headline  happy,  too. 

It's  less  than  easy,  with  the  wall  clock  relentlessly  pointing  its  per¬ 
petually  moving  hand  towards  deadline,  to  whack  out  a  clear  and 
clever  headline  over  a  more-than-likely  routine  story,  routinely  written, 
and  do  it  within  severe  limitations  imposed  by  unit  count. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  serious-minded  and  sorely  beset  copydesk 
editors  sometimes  turn  out  heads  with  double  meanings,  subject  to 
twin  interpretation.  Illustration;  Two  heads  de'cribing  iite  in  the  White 
House,  carried  in  Short  Takes  Oct.  24 — “Upset  Stomach  Licked  By 
Ike;  Busy  Week"  from  the  Diirhuni  (N.  C.)  Siin  and  “Mamie  to  Yield 
to  Dior"  from  the  New  York  Enquirer. 

Often  the  hurried  and  harried  copy  editor  sees  only  the  serious  side, 
the  intended  message,  in  his  own  wordcraft  and  not  the  ludicrous  or 
confusing  picture  the  words  evoke  in  a  casual  reader  who  has  not  even 
scanned  the  story  beneath.  There's  where  the  man  in  the  slot  can— 
and  often  does — save  the  headline  writer's  headline — and  head! 

But  amusing  or  confusing  heads  creep  in  and  crop  out.  like  weeds 
in  a  well  kept  garden.  A  few  scattered  and  recent  examples: 

Ex-Carpenters’  Head  Suffers  Heart  Attack. — Muneie  (ind.)  Star. 
Blank  Is  Named  To  Board  of  Jug. — Coliiinhus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 
New'  Palsy  Head  Here  Plans  Big  Expansion  Program. — Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Advertiser. 

Post  Shows  Chest  Work  In  Photos. — Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Mule  Killed  In  Fog,  Runs  Into  Truck.  .  .  .  Car  Strikes  Pedestrian  At 
.'s  Points — Both  in  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 

2  Deer  Hunters  Shot  Out  of  Season. — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
McGuire  Girl  Wed  by  Mother.  .  .  .  Work  for  Widows  Hard  to  Get. 
— ^Both  in  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Denise  Darcel  Appearing  At  Chest  Meeting. — Toledo  (Ohio)  Times. 
Consumption  Held  Key  to  Prosperity. — Stoekton  (Calif.)  Record. 
Gasoline  War  Cuts  Prices  3.S  Years — New  YOrk  World-Telegram 
and  Sun. 

Barkley's  Shoes  Give  Stop  Here  Only  Shine. — Indianapolis  ( Ind.) 
Times. 

Audit  Questions  Grave  Hauling. — New  Orleans  ( La. )  Times-  Pica¬ 
yune. 

From  the  biggest  metropolitan  newspapers,  where  the  heads  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  several  editors,  to  the  smallest  grassroots  weekly,  where  yeed 
writes  the  head,  sets  the  type,  proofreads  it  without  benefit  of  another'.s 
judgment  and  discernment,  headline  hilarity  will  and  does  raise  its 
ugly  (or  funny)  head. 

Elution?  Considered  care  in  writing,  editing  and  re-reading  head¬ 
lines  can  help  but  not  cure  the  occupational  disease  of  headline-h;ip- 
piness. 

★  ★  ★ 


The  Fecund  Memoir 

To  TED  M.  BERNSTEIN,  assistant  managing  editor,  .\ew  York 
Times,  fell  the  six-year,  six-volume  assignment  of  editing  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  down  to  installments  for  Times  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Bernstein,  dubbed  the  Prime  Carver,  has  this  to  say  about 
the  Campaign  of  the  Memoirs: 

“In  a  saturation  attack  of  this  kind  the  only  sure  protection  is  not  to 
have  used  the  material  that  is  being  corrected.  In  such  manner  we  were 
able  to  ward  off  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  Overtakes.  But  the  remain¬ 
ing  80  per  cent  slipped  through  our  defense  and  found  their  mark.  I 
make  this  point  in  no  mood  of  complaint  but  merely  to  demonstrate 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome. 

“I  myself  have  actually  contributed  to  the  Overtake  onslaught  on  a 
few  occasions  in  the  past:  When  the  author  erroneously  identified  a 
cruiser  as  a  battleship,  when  he  misnamed  the  Washington  Monument 
and  gave  its  height  erroneously,  when  he  confused  G-men  with  the 
Secret  Service,  when  in  Volume  V  he  repeated  a  passage  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  Volume  II,  and  in  many  other  instances  of  equally  slight  mo¬ 
ment. 

“There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Winston  Churchill 
is  one  of  the  towering  figures  of  history  and  that  the  like  of  him  has 
not  walked  the  earth  in  our  time.  I  thought  so  from  the  start,  and  in 
the  after-light  1  see  no  reason  to  modify  this  judgment.  Nevertheless. 
I  cannot  help  noting  the  significant  coincidence  that  our  final  install¬ 
ment  of  his  final  volume  will  appear  on  Thanksgiving  Day.” 
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spectacular  growth  of  The  Denver  Post's  Market  ? 

•  The  nation’s  “hottest”  new  oil  fields  lie  in  the  Denver-Julesburg  Basin  of 
Colorado  and  the  Williston  Basin  of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana.  Yet  these  are  but 
two  of  the  thirteen  proven  oil  and  gas  basins  of  this  area  in  which 
an  estimated  3,390  wells  will  be  completed  in  1953. 

•  Denver,  the  hub  of  this  new  oil  region,  also  is  close  enough  to  the 
older  fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  make  it  desirable  for  many  companies 
to  centralize  an  important  share  of  their  operations  in  Denver. 

•  Texas  Company  and  Bay  Petroleum  recently  completed  office  buildings 
in  Denver.  Shell’s  new  office  building  is  scheduled  for  completion  Jan.  1, 1954. 
Four  additional  stories  are  to  be  added  to  the  Continental  Oil  Building. 

And  a  major  part  of  three  new  commercial  office  buildings  now 
under  construction  has  been  leased  to  oil  companies. 

•  This  oil  development  is  one  reason  you’ll  find  new  payrolls,  new 
buying  power,  new  customers  in  metropolitan  Denver... a  spectacularly 
growing  market  of  625,300  consumers  where  9  out  of  10 
-  of  your  prospects  read  The  Denver  Post. 


CIRCULATION 


Empire  Magazine  and  Comics....  380,106 
A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1952 
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Are  your  sales  keeping  pace  with  the 


about? 


Here’s  a  special  opportunity  to  promote  your 
local  story  where  it  will  be  read  and  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  key  men  and  women  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  both  in  agencies  and  among  clients. 

You  can  reach  this  national  audience  by  tell¬ 
ing  your  story  in  The  New  York  Times  Review 
and  Forecast  of  U.  S.  Business,  Industry  & 
Finance,  to  be  published  with  The  Times  on 
Monday,  January  4. 

Your  message  in  The  New  York  Times  annual 
business  review  will  impress  the  people  most 
concerned  with  media  selection  and  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets.  It  will  be  read  in  New  York,  the 


advertising  capital  of  the  world,  and  across 
the  country. 

This  is  an  effective,  direct  means  of  putting 
the  prestige  and  influence  of  The  New  York 
Times  behind  your  1954  promotion.  Any  New 
York  Times  office  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
more  information,  or  to  reserve  space  for 
your  advertisement. 

©be  Nelw  U<rrk  ©imee; 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

Advertising  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Toronto. 
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After  a  roll-call  of  past  presi¬ 
dents  who  have  passed  on,  Richard 
L.  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune,  SNPA 
president,  who  delivered  the  basic 
narration,  “set  the  stage”  with 
these  words: 

“To  the  memory  of  these  past 
presidents  of  the  SNPA  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  respectfully  dedicated  .  .  . 
on  this  anniversary  date  of  50 
years,  here  is  the  story  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation:  the  story  of  the  SNPA. 
Woven  into  its  fabric  are  the 
bonds  of  fellowship,  integrity,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  hard  work.  Here  to¬ 
day — now,  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
we  will  attempt  to  recapture  the 
highlights  of  half  a  century — the 
aims,  the  dreams,  the  struggle  and 
above  all  the  fulfillment  of  a  pur¬ 
pose:  the  lighting  of  a  torch  ig¬ 
nited  by  tho.se  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  us  and  handed  to  the  persons 
here  asembled,  ever  to  be  restless, 
never  to  be  content,  seeking  relent¬ 
lessly  to  improve  the  service  of  the 
press  for  the  welfare  of  the  South 
and  the  people  of  the  nation.” 

With  actors  recreating  the  voices 
of  SNPA  leaders  and  men  like  Dr. 
Charles  Herty  and  Editor  Henry 
Grady,  the  program  reproduced 
moments  both  serious  and  humor¬ 
ous  from  past  meetings:  the  de¬ 
bate  in  1903  whether  $60-a-year 
dues  was  too  high;,  the  “newsprint 
trust”  and  complaints  about  $35 
newsprint  at  the  1904  meeting 
when  Southern  publishers  first 
contemplated  building  their  own 
paper  mills;  argument  from  one 
member  that  it  wasn’t  the  price  of 

editor  <s  publisher  I 


SOUTHERN  COMFORT — Enjoying  a  stroll  along  «!*•  hes»rh  betwoen  SNPA  convention  sessions  are  (in 
this  AP  WirephotoV.  W.  R.  Beaumicr,  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily  News;  Rhea  Howard.  W  ichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Record-News;  and  Lloyd  G.  Schenck,  vicepresident  of  Perkins-Goodw  in  Co..  New  York. 
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50-Year  ‘Documentary 
Opens  SNPA  Convention 


700  Present  for  Jubilee  Meeting; 
Newsprint  Mill  Needs  Stressed 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Marked  by  a  record-breaking  attendance  of  close  to 
700  members  and  guests,  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  observed  its  50th  anniversary  here 
this  week  with  a  salute  tc  the  past,  and  bright  forecasts 
for  the  future. 

At  noon  on  the  opening  day,  the  convention  heard  a 
50-minute  illustrated  documentary,  “This  Is  Your  Voice,” 
rolling  back  the  carpet  of  time  and  highlighting  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  the  association’s  history  with  musical  ac¬ 
companiment.  Stereo  slides  depicted  SNPA  leaders  past 
and  present  together  with  pictures  of  Southern  develop¬ 
ments  in  which  SNPA  played  an  important  part. 


newsprint  but  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  were  using  too  much  of  it 
which  was  causing  trouble. 

The  Voice  of  Walter  Johnson 

As  the  documentary  progressed 
it  was  shown  that  SNPA  meetings 
were  social  gatherings  to  a  great 
extent.  The  voice  of  young  Walter 
Johnson  who  has  been  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  secretary-manager  for 
many  years,  was  heard  to  plead: 
“But,  gentlemen,  when  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  get  down  to  business?” 

SNPA  did  get  down  to  business, 
it  developed,  and  the  program  re¬ 
vealed  the  association's  part  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  classified  selling  by 
telephone  as  early  as  1912.  The 
battle  for  an  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  was  fought  and  won  on 


Pickets  Off  Duty 
At  Miami  News 

Mi.vmi,  Fla. 

Pickets  were  withdrawn  from 
in  front  of  the  Miami  Daily  News 
Nov.  2,  four  years  and  10  months 
after  a  walkout  of  ITU  printers 
and  mailers. 

There  was  no  immediate  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  action. 

Composing  room  men  walked 
out  Jan.  1,  1949  and  mailers  failed 
to  show  for  work.  The  walkout 
followed  similar  action  at  the 
Miami  Herald  Dec.  23,  1949. 

Pickets  were  withdrawn  from  in 
front  of  the  Herald  some  time  ago 
after  legal  action. _ 

the  SNPA  convention  floor.  .A 
dramatic  moment  when  SNPA 
President  F.  W.  R.  Hinman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Florida  Times  Union, 
was  cut  down  by  an  assassin’s  bul¬ 
let  in  1915  was  also  re-enacted. 

SNPA’s  battle  for  publisher-con- 
yContmued  on  page  61) 


Wage  Boost 
Offer  Is  Made 
To  Mill  Unions 

lORONTO 

A  wage  increase  and  some  fringe 
benefits  are  contained  in  a  “pack¬ 
age  offer"  made  to  paper  mill 
unions  Nov.  3-4  by  1 1  Ontario 
pulp  and  paper  companies  in  an 
effort  to  avert  a  strike  which  would 
close  down  newsprint  production 
in  the  province. 

■A  joint  management  statement 
after  two  days  of  conferences  was 
optimistic  of  a  settlement  but  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  would  be  several 
days  before  the  proposal  could  be 
acted  on.  The  unions  recently 
voted  to  strike  in  protest  against 
a  conciliation  board's  rejection  of 
a  wage  boost  and  other  benefits. 

The  union  representative  on  the 
board  recommended  a  five-cent 
hourly  increase  to  bring  the  pay 
to  $1.46:  also  changes  in  overtime 
rules  and  certain  welfare  benefits. 

The  conference  “pacliage”  was 
reported  to  provide  a  three-cent 
raise  and  fringe  benefits  on  a  two- 
year  contract  basis. 

A  strike  vote  was  begun  Oct.  31 
in  eight  British  Columbia  plants, 
following  rejection  by  the  unions 
of  a  five-cent  increase  offered  by 
the  companies.  Elk  Falls  Co.,  Pa¬ 
cific  Mills,  and  Powell  River  Co., 
are  among  those  in  the  bargaining 
group.  Wage  rate  in  B.C.  is  $1.50. 
■ 

Ex-Copy  Boy  Wins 
Congress  Election 

Washington 

A  one-time  Washington  Post 
copyboy  who  was  drafted  into  the 
Navy  from  his  newspaper  job  and 
later  became  a  lawyer,  is  on  his 
way  back  to  Washington  but  in  the 
meantime  he  has  made  more  copy 
than  he  ever  carried. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  was  the  victor  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  upset  election  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Rep.  Clifford  Case.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  the  first  Democrat  elected 
from  that  district  in  its  history. 
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L.  A.  Daily  News 
Sale  Is  Denied 

Los  Angeles 
Published  reports  that  the  Daily 
Sew.s  had  been  sold  to  a  union 
labor  group  headed  by  Dave  Beck 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  brought 
public  denial  Nov.  2  from  Publish¬ 
er  Robert  L.  Smith. 

The  report,  printed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  “is  entirely  untrue," 
Mr.  Smith  said  in  a  signed  edi¬ 
torial  on  Page  1  of  the  News. 

Wire  service  reports  from  Seat¬ 
tle  al'O  quoted  Mr.  Beck  as  deny¬ 
ing  that  either  he  or  his  union 
were  in  any  way  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Daily  News  or 
any  newspaper. 

Battle  of  Bonds 
All  Over  Paperi- 
Editor  Upheld 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
A  battle  over  a  $4,254,000 
school  bond  issue  left  its  imprint 
on  every  section  of  the  Main  Line 
Times  of  Oct.  29. 

The  bond  controversy,  the  most 
heated  issue  ever  placed  before 
township  voters,  was  covered  in 
detail  in  the  news  columns,  by  an 
editorial  urging  a  “no"  vote,  by 
full-page  advertisements  inserted 
by  opposing  factions  and  by  16 
cleverly-worded  classified  ads. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the 
“classifieds": 

Under  Lost  and  Found — LOST : 
At  least  one  year  if  we  don’t  vote 
“yes”  for  school  bond  i.ssue. 

Under  Employment  —  Mothers 
to  vote  yes.  .  .  . 

Under  Business  Services — Con¬ 
tinuation  of  good  educational  serv¬ 
ice  guaranteed  by  “yes"  vote.  .  .  . 

Under  Antiques — Don’t  let  our 
.school  system  become  antiquated. 
Vote  “yes."  .  .  . 

Under  Refrigerators  —  Deep 
Freeze.  We  can’t  put  our  children 
in  one  while  making  up  our  minds. 
Vote  “yes."  .  .  . 

Under  Rooms  Wanted — Rooms 
wanted  for  school  children,  so 
vote  “yes."  .  .  . 

Under  Cemetery  Property — Let’s 
burv  the  opposition  under  a  land¬ 
slide  “ye.s"  vote.  .  .  . 

The  bond  issue  was  defeated, 
9,359  to  6,715. 

■ 

Joins  Newspaper  Staff 
Of  Katz  Dallas  Office 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representatives,  this 
week  announced  appointment  of 
Jim  Alley  to  the  newspaper  sales 
staff  of  its  Dallas  office. 

Mr.  Alley  joined  Katz  from  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News 
where  he  was  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  national  advertising 
department.  He  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Leitz  Carpet  Co.  in 
Minneapolis  and  Sanger  Bros,  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Dallas. 


Right-to-Know 
Petitions  Fail; 
Political  Cases 

Two  right-to-know  case.s  involv¬ 
ing  public  records  failed  in  the 
New  York  courts  prior  to  Election 
Day.  Both  had  political  under¬ 
tones. 

Justice  Lsadore  Bookstein  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
order  the  State  Parole  Board  to 
make  public  a  list  of  persons  who 
had  recommended  parole  for  Jo¬ 
seph  Fay,  labor  extortionist  who.se 
name  figured  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  political  contests. 

The  court  found  no  justification 
for  striking  down  with  one  .stroke 
of  the  pen  “a  system  which  bas 
worked  so  well  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  century."  Impartial 
and  intelligent  discharge  of  their 
duties  requires  the  Board  of  Parole 
members  to  obtain  information 
which  must  be  confidential.  Justice 
Bookstein  said. 

The  petition  was  filed  in  the 
name  of  a  woman  taxpayer,  and 
JiLstice  Bookstein  pointed  out  the 
inherent  weakness  in  such  a  case. 
He  held  that  the  petitioner  did  not 
meet  the  elementary  and  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  of  having  a 
clear  personal  interest  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  proceeding. 

Another  state  jurist,  Thomas  A. 
Aurelio,  turned  down  Rudolph 
Halley’s  request  for  relea.se  of  in¬ 
formation  by  the  State  Insurance 
Fund  in  an  official  investigation. 
The  fund’s  commissioners  have  the 
sole  authority  to  order  disclosure 
of  the  files.  Justice  Aurelio  said. 
They  said  they  could  not  do  so 
without  a  court  order  or  unquali¬ 
fied  consent  of  the  person  directly 
involved. 

William  L.  Fanning,  general 
manager  of  the  Westchester  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  chairman  of  the 
fund  for  several  years. 

■ 

Newsprint  Blocked 
After  Critical  Story 

Gary,  Ind 

Because  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
disclosed  irregular  practices  by  the 
city  administration,  the  paper  this 
week  found  its  newsprint  delivery 
facilities  blocked  by  a  parking  sign 
standard  imbedded  in  concrete. 

The  newspaper’s  plant  uses  a 
sidewalk  elevator  to  load  up  to 
14  tons  of  newsprint  daily  into  the 
basement  of  the  building.  As  a 
result  of  the  parking  sign  installa¬ 
tion,  drivers  had  to  park  their 
trucks  in  an  alley  and  push  the 
newsprint  rolls,  weighing  from 
one-half  ton  to  a  ton,  75  feet  along 
the  sidewalk  to  the  elevator. 

The  Post-Tribune  recently  re¬ 
vealed  that  city  trucks  were  used 
to  put  in  a  lawn  at  the  home  of 
the  Mayor’s  secretary.  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  and  co-owner  of 
the  paper,  said  legal  action  would 
be  taken  to  end  harra>sment  by  the 
city. 


Ives  Heads  Group 
On  Taft-Haitley 

Washington 
Senator  Irving  Ives,  New  York 
Republican,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  as  chairman  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  that  will  study  proposed 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
when  C  ongress  convenes  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Senators  Taft  and  Ives  were  not 
in  agreement  in  some  of  the  basic 
portions  of  the  T-H  Law  and  had 
numerous  flareups. 

Forecast  Based 
On  News  Ploy 
Is  All  Wrong 

Under  dateline  of  “Washington, 
Nov.  2,"  a  news  release  issued  by 
Research  Associates,  Inc.  said  flat¬ 
ly:  “Tomorrow,  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  will  elect  Paul  L.  Troast 
their  next  Governor.” 

Basis  for  this  prediction,  it  was 
explained,  was  the  firm’s  long-run 
quantitative  analysis  of  public  at¬ 
tention  given  candidates  through 
the  press. 

The  researchers’  basic  assump¬ 
tion,  it  was  said,  was  that  the  press 
reflects,  regardless  of  the  individual 
editorial  position  taken  by  various 
newspapers,  the  actual  political 
power  of  candidates  and  their 
parties  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  impressed  themselvK 
upon  public  opinion. 

In  the  last  three  weeks  of  the 
New  Jersey  campaign  a  pro¬ 
nounced  trend  toward  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  developed,  the  Re¬ 
search  Associates  said,  but  Meyner 
was  unable  to  overcome  the  GOP 
candidate’s  lead. 

The  news  of  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
prediction,  Robert  B.  Meyner  won 
by  a  landslide  plurality. 

Outcome  of  the  New  York  City 
mayoralty  election  was  forecast  ac¬ 
curately  again  by  the  New  York 
News  Poll  but  there  was  a  sizable 
variance  in  the  actual  percentage 
of  votes.  This  was  due  to  com¬ 
plications  which  developed  after 
the  poll  was  started,  the  News  ex¬ 
plained. 

Whereas  the  Poll  figured  R<^ 
ert  F.  Wagner,  Jr.  would  win  with 
57.1  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  he 
received  46.3  per  cent.  The  Poll 
underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
Republican  and  Liberal-Independ¬ 
ent  candidates.  However,  the 
News  said,  the  Wagner  vieW 
was  foretold  in  61  of  67  election 
districts  and  the  Poll  indicated 
earlier  than  the  politicians  the 
Democratic  sweep. 

Thomas  J.  Curran.  Republic^ 
leader  of  New  York  County,  said 
“Newspaper  polls  are  evil  things, 
because  “they  dry  up  the  sour^ 
of  money  for  the  underdog  and 
they  bring  out  the  bandwagon  vote 
for  the  favorite." 
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Music  Critics  Debate  Work 
As  Reporters  and  Editors 


First  Workshop  Studies  Music 
Jargon  and  News  Acceptance 

By  Ray  Erwin 

What  are  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  a  newspaper 
music  critic  as  reporter  and  editor  and  crusader? 

The  question,  with  all  its  nuances  and  ramifications, 
was  discussed  and  debated  with  prevailing  harmony  but 
also  with  pervading  and  provocative  dissonance  at  times 
during  the  Music  Critics  Workshop  in  New  York  last 
week-end. 

Approximately  70  critics  and  symphony  orchestra 
representatives  attended  the  Workshop,  first  of  its  kind, 
co-sponsored  by  the  Music  Crit’^’*’  Circle  of  New  York 
City,  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  lieague. 

Music  News  Grows 


“I  have  watched  news  of  music 
grow  in  importance  as  none  would 
have  predicted  24  years  ago  when 
1  began  writing  about  it  for  the 
Times,”  asserted  Howard  Taub- 
man.  music  editor,  New  York 
Times,  who  presided  over  a  panel 
discussion  of  the  critic  as  reporter 
and  editor.  “The  attitude  of  edi¬ 
tors  changed  imperceptibly  and  my 
attitude  changed  and  we  came  to 
realize  that  people  in  the  music 
world  are  news  and  masic  itself  is 
news.  The  paper  and  the  public 
became  interested  and  excited. 

"We  must  recognize  the  value 
of  being  good  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  as  well  as  music  critics."  he 
continued.  “You  cannot  be  a  good 
critic  unless  you  are  a  good  re¬ 
porter  and  you  cannot  be  useful 
to  your  newspaper  unless  you  are 
both.  The  better  you  please  your 
bosses  the  better  job  you  will  make 
for  yourself.  The  better  you  please 
your  editors,  the  more  u.seful  you 
are  to  music  itself.  1  have  been 
impressed  throughout  the  U.  S. 
and  abroad  that  the  more  we 
dramatize  it,  the  more  important 
music  becomes.” 

I.ung  Road  Ahead 

Carl  H.  Lindstrom,  executive 
editor  and  music  critic.  Hurt  font 
(Conn.)  Times,  a  panel  member. 
Was  UNked  for  his  view.s. 

“.Apropos  of  the  enlightened 
and  enlarged  attitude  of  news¬ 
papers  in  cultural  matter^  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go  in  smaller 
cities."  declared  Mr.  Lindstrom. 
“For  years  1  made  the  AP  mis¬ 
erable  by  asking  for  more  music 
and  culture  generally  but  I  gave 
up  because  not  enough  members 
demand  it.  Newspapers  have  not 
learned  from  the  news  magazines, 
which  have  found  that  their  so- 
called  back  -  of  -  the  -  book  depart- 
utents  .sell  the  publications.  New.s- 
Papers  have  caught  up  in  scietKC 
and  religion  but  not  in  music. 

“There  are  only  two  kinds  of 
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writing — good  and  bad."  continued 
Mr.  Lindstrom.  “The  best  is  the 
clearest  straight-line  writing  —  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  writ¬ 
ing  mind  and  the  reading  mind. 
There  are  many  tempting  blind  al¬ 
leys  and  by-paths  in  music. 

Specialized  Argot 

“In  music’s  specialized  argot, 
we  have  a  vocabulary  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  we  have  nothing  to 
say,”  the  Hartford  editor  added. 
“It’s  a  wonderful  lingo.  Reporting 
is  the  answer.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  critic  .should  not  report 
all  that  happens  on  stage,  back- 
stage.  in  the  audience — the  concert 
it.self  is  only  half  a  story.” 

Harriett  Johnson,  New  York 
Post,  another  panel  member,  said: 

“I  disagree  with  Mr.  Taubman 
that  music  news  has  grown  as  it 
should.  In  1900,  there  were  nine 
symphony  orchestras  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  today  there  are  more  than 
900,  yet  in  New  York  there  arc 
fewer  music  critics  and  less  space 
\  given  music.  You  hive  to  be 
belligerant  to  get  space  for  music." 

Another  panel  member.  Jay  Har¬ 
rison,  music  editor.  New  York 
Herulil  Tribune,  remarked: 

“Some  editors  would  not  con¬ 


sider  music  news  unless  To.scanini 
eloped  with  Grandma  Mose.s.  To 
some  editors,  music  begins  and 
ends  at  the  Metropolitan.  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  premise  that 
straight-line  writing  is  the  need. 
Reviews  should  read  differently.” 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden,  Chatta- 
noogii  (Tenn. )  Times,  inquired: 
“For  whom  are  we  writing — for 
musicians,  editors,  readers,  music 
lovers?” 

"Presumably  to  tho.se  interested 
in  music — to  convey  to  them  the 
exciteihent  of  the  field,"  replied 
Mr.  Thubman. 

Frank  Prindl,  Lexington  (Ky. ) 
Herald,  remarked  that  his  editor 
wants  him  to  reach  the  lay  public 
while  he  is  concerned  with  a  rich 
miLsical  element.  He  saw  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  a  simple 
approach,  backgrounding  music  to 
reach  the  public. 

Miss  Tere  Pascone,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Po.st  -  Telegram,  warned 
that  readers  will  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about  if  you  use 
too  many  musical  terms. 

Candenza- Arpeggio 

Wriston  Locklair,  Charlotte  (N. 
C. )  Observer,  .said  that  if  words 
like  cadenza  and  arpeggio  are  used, 
they  should  be  interpreted. 

“All  newspaper  writers  compete 
with  murders  and  they  should  write 
so  they  will  be  read.”  said  Mr. 
Locklair.  “We  should  not  be  snob¬ 
bish  or  erudite  but  we  should  not 
write  down  to  the  reader.  To 
achieve  a  happy  balance  Is  our 
unique  problem.  We  should  be 
discreet  in  the  use  of  musical 
terms  but  we  should  not  over¬ 
simplify  reviews  and  should  make 
the  reader  curious — make  him  look 
up  definitions  of  words  if  he  needs 
to  do  so.” 

Sports  pages  and  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  jargon  were  brought  into  the 
discussion. 

"Sports  people  are  promoters 
and  music  likewise  has  got  to  cre¬ 
ate  news,”  declared  George  Corn- 


ALL’S  HARMONY  with  these  critics,  taking  a  few  bars  of  rest  at  the 
Musk  Critics'  Workshop.  Willard  Clark  is  with  the  Sprint^ield 
(Mass.)  Union;  Mrs.  Nora  Holt  (center)  wrurks  for  the  Associated 
Negro  Press;  and  Beverly  Wolter  Is  a  music  reporter  for  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times. 


I>LET  . . .  Miles  Kastendieck.  New 
York  Juurnal-American,  president 
of  the  Music  Critics  Circle,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  .American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  were 
in  tunc  with  those  who  believe 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  word 
arpeggio,  in  newspaper  columns. 

well,  Plainlield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News.  “In  reviews  be  a  critic  but 
in  general  music  writing  do  not 
write  as  if  you  were  a  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard.” 

Kitchen  Engiish 

“You  can  dignify  yourself  right 
out  of  a  job.”  warned  Mrs.  Lovenia 
Lindberg,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 
“Write  in  kitchen  English  or  apron 
Engli.sh.  If  the  piece  makes  ’em 
think,  then  I’m  a  smart  gal  but  if 
it  is  not  read  it’s  not  worth  a 
damn.” 

Paul  Affelder,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
said  critics  tend  to  over-estimate 
the  musical  intelligence  of  the 
public  and  that  they  should  get 
out  of  Ivory  Towers  and  mingle 
more  with  the  masses. 

Harold  C.  Schonberg,  New  York 
Times,  praised  the  concept  of  a 
critic  as  an  artist  and  held  that  if 
he  is  blazing  with  enthusiasm  he 
will  get  his  story  across  regardless 
of  technical  difficulties. 

“Primarily  we  are  to  be  read,” 
remarked  Miss  Johnson.  “No  mat¬ 
ter  what  our  style  is  or  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  we  use,  we  must  be 
read.  We  are  not  successful  un¬ 
less  we  dramatize  our  musician- 
ship,  make  it  interesting  to  the 
people  who  read  the  comi<;  strips. 
Few  technical  terms  are  stimulat¬ 
ing.  We  must  translate  the  won¬ 
derful  world  of  music  into  every¬ 
day  language.” 

“The  reader  is  the  real  bos.s,” 
added  Mr.  Lindstrom.  "The  eter¬ 
nal  challenge  is  to  reach  the  po¬ 
tential  reader.  I  hope  music  never 
gets  into  the  impossible  language 
of  sports.  They  are  cutting  off 
twice  their  readers  because  their 
sports  jargon  is  an  Iron  Curtain 
that  bans  women  readers  although 
many  women  are  vitally  interested 
in  sports.” 

Mr.  Harrison  held  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  write  about  music 
without  u>e  of  its  o.vn  technical 
language.  Willard  Clark.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  pointed  out 
that  school  children  are  learning 
music  in  unprecedented  numbers 
and  that  music  news  should  be 
written  “so  the  kids  will  read  it.” 

“We  rail  at  editors  for  more 
space  but  we  must  realize  that 
music  brings  in  no  revenue,  no 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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Cleveland  Press  Has 
Big  Birthday  Party 


Cleveland 

More  than  7.000  Clevelanders 
turned  out  at  a  party  this  week 
in  celebration  of  the  75th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

The  part>.  in  huge  Public  Hall, 
was  the  climax  of  a  week-long 
celebration,  which  also  marked 
the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization. 

The  Cleveland  Press  —  it  as¬ 
sumed  that  name  in  1889 — was 
started  by  Edward  VN’.  Scripps  on 
Nov.  2,  1878.  as  the  Penny  Press, 
His  grandson.  Charles  E.  Scripps 
of  Cincinnati,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  organization,  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  crowd. 

Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio 
and  Mayor  Thomas  .\.  Burke  of 
Cleveland,  who  recently  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  United  States  Sen¬ 


ate,  joined  in  the  tribute  to  the 
newspaper’s  record  of  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

Governor  Lausche  told  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press: 

“If  Cleveland  has  grown  great, 
a  good  deal  of  the  credit  goes  to 
this  worthy  and  distinguished 
newspaper." 

“1  suggest  that  no  individual  or 
organization  can  survive  for  75 
years  without  public  acceptance," 
commented  Mayor  Burke.  “I’m 
happy  to  join  with  you,  with  all 
the  people  of  the  community,  in 
offering  congratulations  to  a  great 
organization." 

Bandleader  Ray  Anthony  pro¬ 
vided  the  music  for  the  party,  in 
which  a  long  list  of  stars  of  radio, 
television,  screen  and  the  concert 
stage  took  part.  George  Jessel  was 
toastmaster. 


The  Press,  on  the  Nov  2  an¬ 
niversary,  published  a  special  sup¬ 
plement,  which  looked  back  over 
75  years  in  the  history  of  the  city 
and  the  newspaper  itself. 

Governor  Lausche,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
the  Cleveland  Book  Fair  for  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Young  People,  which 
the  Press  also  sponsored  as  part 
of  the  celebration. 

At  the  paper’s  18th  annual  Gold¬ 
en  Wedding  party,  more  than  700 
couples,  who  had  been  married 
50  years  or  more,  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Seltzer.  Milton  Widder, 
gossip  columnist,  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

The  Press  •gave  its  guests  a  din¬ 
ner  and  a  show  with  top-notch  en¬ 
tertainers. 

Lloyd  E.  Yoder,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  WTAM,  NBC’s  50,000-watt 
radio  voice  in  Cleveland,  presented 
Mr.  Seltzer  with  a  giant  Birthday 
Cake  during  the  “Morning  Band¬ 
wagon"  show. 

A  two-hour  salute  to  “the  news¬ 
paper  that  serves  its  readers”  was 


arranged  by  WTAM  producer  Bud 
Ford.  Johnny  Andrews,  emcee, 
Henry  Levine  and  his  band  and 
singer  Jackie  Lynn  recalled  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Cleveland’s  top  paper,  cir¬ 
culation-wise,  with  song  and  anec¬ 
dotes  from  the  past. 

WTAM  listeners  heard  how  the 
Press,  in  1912,  scooped  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation  on  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Titanic  by  tying  up  the 
only  available  telephone  at  the 
dock  where  the  rescue  ship  Car- 
pathia  docked. 


S.  F.  Chronicle  Post 
Goes  to  Wm.  Rienzi 

San  FRANCtsco 
William  J.  Rienzi  has  been 
named  general  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  effective  Nov.  9. 

Mr.  Rienzi,  for  four  years  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Yoik  Herald-Trihune,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lynn  H.  Gamble,  recently 
named  Chronicle  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 


*My  Day' — As  Spent  by  E.  W.  Scripps  af  Penny  Press 


Several  interesting  snapshots 
and  some  intimate  correspond¬ 
ence  of  and  by  E.  W.  Scripps 
were  brought  to  light  this  week 
from  the  Scripps  family  memo¬ 
rabilia  for  the  occasion  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
diamond  jubilee. 

Much  of  the  historic  material 
appeared  in  a  75th  Anniversary 
number  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
.News,  edited  by  Frank  Aston, 
and  Editor  &  Plblisher  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  reprint 
some  of  the  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  photographs.  (See  page 
opposite ) . 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Annie 
dated  Nov.  2.^.  1878,  “E.W.” 
described  the  rough  ordeal  he 
had  given  himself  (at  a  salary 
of  $12  a  week  I  in  establishing 
the  Penny  Press  in  Cleveland. 

His  weekday  routine: 

“I  wake  at  5  o’clock,  go  to 
the  office  and  work  till  8  or  9 
a.m.  laying  out  the  work  of  the 
day,  reading  the  papers,  and 
writing.  Then  I  go  to  breakfast 
15  minutes  and  return  with  a 
cigar,  the  first  of  the  day. 

“I  do  little  other  work  until 
the  first  edition  goes  to  press  ex¬ 
cept  reading  and  revising  copy, 
giving  a  few  instructions,  look¬ 
ing  after  the  composing  room, 
keeping  the  printers  supplied 
with  copy  and  pushing  the  fore¬ 
man  up  to  his  work  so  as  to  be 
down  to  the  press  in  time  with 
the  forms. 

“At  2  o’clock.  15  minutes  for 
dinner,  then  my  second  cigar 
and  back  to  the  office.  Work  is 
now  light.  Only  a  couple  of 
columns  of  copy  to  be  handed 
out,  unimportant  local  and  tele* 
graph.  Men  come  in  to  see  me 
and  bore  me. 

"im:  i  ; 


“At  3  o’clock  our  second  edi¬ 
tion  goes  to  press.  From  that 
time  till  4  o’clock,  the  time  of 
going  to  press  with  the  third 
and  last  edition,  I  am  too  weary 
to  do  much  of  anything  and 
the  third  edition  is  made  up  of 
scraps  and  ends,  a  little  tele¬ 
graph,  a  few  local  items,  etc. 
1  give  out  ‘time’  copy  for  next 
day,  story  selections,  etc.,  most¬ 
ly  reprint. 

“At  half-past  4  o’clock,  com¬ 
pletely  fatigued,  I  do  nothing 
but  take  a  little  walk,  talk  with 
the  men  and  visitors,  or  go  over 
to  my  room  and  take  a  nap. 
Supper  at  6  o’clock  with  John 
(Sweeney).  Then  lay  down  on 
sofa  for  a  rest  —  my  third  and 
last  cigar  for  the  day.  Then  back 
to  the  office,  letter  writing,  re¬ 
vising  copy  and  preparing  for 


next  day.  To  bed  at  10  p.m.’’ 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest. 
“Business  is  enjoyment  enough 
for  me  just  now,”  he  wrote. 
“How  long  this  feeling  will  last 
1  know  not.” 

Later  diary  entries  show  he 
devoted  18  months  to  putting 
the  Penny  Press  on  its  feet  and 
executed  his  philosophy:  “Never 
do  anything  yourself  that  you 
can  get  someone  else  to  do  for 
you.” 

It  took  about  $10,000  to  get 
the  press  started  but  within  the 
first  year  the  partners — E.  W. 
and  his  brothers,  James  E.  and 
George  H.,  and  John  Sweeney 
— had  to  borrow  an  additional 
$2,500.  This  was  soon  paid  off 
and  by  the  Fall  of  1879  the 
paper  was  making  $400  a  week. 

E.  W.  took  off  for  other 


conquests  and  again  with 
James  E.’s  financial  help  he 
bought  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
Thus  began  the  Scripps  empire 
and  when  he  withdrew  from 
management  of  his  many  enter¬ 
prises  in  1920 — six  years  before 
his  death — he  made  his  son. 
Robert  P.  Scripps,  responsible 
for  editorial  direction  and  Roy 
W.  Howard,  who  had  joined  his 
organization  in  1905,  responsible 
for  business  success. 

Today,  the  Scripps  part  of 
the  operating  team  is  Charles 
E.  Scripps,  a  grandson,  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Board;  and  the  Howard  part  is 
Jack  R.  Hdward,  son  of  Roy, 
who  is  president.  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard  continues  as  a  director  of 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  and 
president-editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 


*='\ECLIT!VES  gather  with  E.  $V.  Scripps  (cigar  in  hand).  Immediately  behind  him  is 
his  son,  Robert;  in  front,  at  left,  is  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  head  of  NEA  Service;  and  fourth  from 
right  is  Roy  W.  Howard,  who  led  the  vast  organization .  for  the  last  30  years. 
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BOOTS  AND  PEDAL— E.  W.  Scripps  is 
pictured  at  his  Miramar  ranch  in  Calif* 
omia;  in  background,  one  of  his  earliest 
motorcars.  Besides  his  yachts — he  died 
aboard  the  Ohio  in  Monrovia  Bay,  Africa 
— the  founder  of  Scripps-Howard  dynasty 
liked  his  sportcars  .  .  .  FULL  VIEW 
photography  of  the  Old  Man  is  rare.  His 
profile  tempted  cameramen.  He’s  seen 
(in  picture  at  right)  coming  out  of  ’'new” 
building  of  Washington  Daily  News. 


The  75th 
Anniversary 
of  the  start 
of  Cleveland 
Penny  Press 
was  observed 
Nov.  2.  It’s 
also  beginning 
of  Scripps- 
Howard  group. 


Exact  date  of  this  pose  of  E.  W.  is  not  certain,  but  his  mood  depicts 
his  famed  maxim;  ‘’Never  do  anything  today  that  you  can  put  off  till 
tomorrow.”  ...  At  right.  Grandson  Charles  E.  Scripps,  present  board 
chairman,  and  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland  Press  ^itor,  receive  an* 
niversary  felicitations  from  Gov.  Frank  Lausche  of  Ohio. 


Dream  of  empire. 
Dominoes. 


Gilmore,  Oatis,  Noel 
Undergo  APME  Quiz 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


PRE-CONVENTION  huddle  on  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  bylaws  occupies  attention  of  (left  to  right):  Wallace  Eomoe, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  viccpresident;  Nomian  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  Times, 
president;  and  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
Continuing  Study  Committee, 


Chicago 

What  goes  on  behind  the  “Iron 
Curtain"  was  told  by  three  report¬ 
ers  at  the  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  here  Thursday. 

Editors  directed  their  questions 
to  Eddy  Gilmore,  correspondent 
in  Moscow  for  1 1  years;  William 
N.  Oatis.  who  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Czechs  for  more  than  two 
years;  and  Frank  Noel,  photog¬ 
rapher  who  was  a  war  prisoner  in 
China  for  33  months.  The  three 
were  termed  the  “AP  Quiz  Kids” 
by  Wallace  Carroll,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  who  presided  at  the  session. 

One  editor  asked  the  trio  if 
questions  posed  were  typical  of 
the  questions  asked  of  them  by  the 
American  public.  The  reply  was 
that  editors’  questions  were  “more 
incisive  and  to  the  point,”  but  that 
the  American  public  is  at  last 
aware  of  the  true  phases  of  com¬ 
munism. 

Record  Attendance 

The  panel  was  the  highlight  of 
the  20th  annual  APME  meeting’s 
first  two  days.  A  record  attendance 
of  nearly  3()0  editors  and  123  wives 
was  reported.  Tampa,  Fla.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  1954  convention 


condition  by  eating  Russian  food. 
“I  brought  in  practically  all  my 
food  from  Denmark,”  he  said. 

First  question  asked  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more  was;  “Do  you  believe  the 
Voice  of  America  is  effective 
enough  to  justify  its  cost?” 

Mr.  Gilmore;  “In  Moscow,  you 
cannot  hear  the  Voice  now.  It  is 
jammed  day  and  night.  However, 
in  a  Russian  village  25  miles  from 
Moscow'  you  could  hear  it  very 
clearly,  sometimes  louder  than  the 
radio  in  Moscow.  1  am  afraid  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  under  these  dictator¬ 
ships  don't  believe  anybody’s  pro¬ 
paganda  very  much.” 

Failed  in  Indoctrination 

Mr.  Oatis  observed  that  when 
he  was  in  Prague,  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  who  listened  to  the 
Voice  and  “apparently  swore  by 
it.” 

A  question  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Noel  as  to  whether  this  country 
had  failed  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  in  indoctrinating  GI’s 
to  withstand  communist  pressure. 

Mr.  Noel;  “We  didn’t  do  a  thing 
on  indoctrinating  or  educating  our 
troops  while  we  were  in  Korea. 
They  had  no  more  idea  about 
what  the  problem  on  the  38th  par¬ 
allel  was  than  the  man  in  the 


other  thing.” 

Mr.  Noel  was  asked  how  much 
pressure  was  put  on  him  in  the 
prison  camps  for  propaganda  pic¬ 
tures.  He  said  the  pressure  never 
let  up.  “They  put  the  pressure  on 
me  to  try  to  write  the  New  York 
Times.  Kansas  City  Star,  St.  Louis 


these  included  some  newspaper¬ 
men.  “You  could  talk  with  them,” 
he  said,  “but  you  could  not  really 
get  down  to  basic  issues.  I  talked 
to  a  number  of  people  on  Pravda, 
and  some  of  them  on  the  Red 
Star.  We  would  take  trips  a  lot  of 
times  with  them.  When  the  cold 


city. 

Eddy  Gilmore  appeared  round 
and  cherubic,  as  contrasted  with 
the  lean  look  of  Bill  Oatis  and 
somewhat  haggard  appearance  of 
“Pappy”  Noel.  Mr.  Gilmore  ex¬ 
plained  he  didn’t  get  his  healthy 


moon.  The  22  who  stayed  back 
there  had  been,  I  think,  personal¬ 
ly  threatened,  because  1  know  we 
had  been  threatened  a  number  of 
times  in  camp.  They  told  us  we 
would  never  see  our  parents  again 
unless  we  did  this  or  that  or  an- 


Post-Dispatch,  any  number  of  pa¬ 
pers,  and  promised  me  plenty  of 
food,  all  the  sugar,  salt,  oil,  any¬ 
thing  else  I  wanted — chicken,  a 
little  beer  now  and  then,  and  ciga¬ 
rettes.” 

Attention  to  McCarthy 

The  three  were  also  asked  about 
what  reaction  they  had  noted  con¬ 
cerning  Senator  McCarthy’s  activ¬ 
ities.  Mr.  Gilmore  said  the  Senator 
is  featured  very  little  in  the  Soviet 
press — small  notices,  a  paragraph 
or  two,  and  very  seldom.  The 
Rosenberg  Case  over  there  was  no 
story  at  all. 

Mr.  Noel  said  communist  public¬ 
ations  in  Red  China  were  full  of 
everything  about  McCarthy.  Over 
the  public  address  systems  in  the 
prison  camps,  he  said,  the  anti- 
McCarthy  line  was  constantly 
broadcast. 

Mr.  Oatis,  in  reply  to  another 
question,  said  that  he  got  the  im¬ 
pression  from  people  he  talked 
with  in  Prague,  before  his  arrest, 
that  there  are  probably  more  peo¬ 
ple  there  who  are  sympathetic  to 
the  Communists  than  many  people 
in  this  country  realize. 

“For  one  reason,”  he  said,  “they 
are  subject  to  propaganda,  con¬ 
stant  propaganda  from  the  news¬ 
papers  and  radio;  and  what  the 
Voice  of  America  and  the  BBC 
says  is  not  enough  to  offset  that.” 

Asked  about  Russian  newspa¬ 
permen,  Mr.  Gilmore  said  he  knew 
about  400  Russians  by  name,  and 


war  came  on  we  didn’t  see  those 
fellows  at  all;  until  just  recently 
they  began  to  come  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  stones  once  more.  1  do  not 
think  I  ever  heard  a  free  expres¬ 
sion  from  any  one  of  them.” 

Both  Gilmore  and  Oatis  express¬ 
ed  their  thanks  for  what  American 
diplomats  and  the  AP  did  to  get 
them  home. 

APME  members  voiced  a  wide 
range  of  opinion  on  AP’s  handling 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  Some  felt  there  should 
he  more  effort  of  properly  balanc¬ 
ing  the  accusations  made  by  the 
senator  with  immediate  comments 
from  those  facing  such  charges. 
Others  asserted  there  was  too  much 
space  devoted  to  his  activities. 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  said  all  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  fully  treated  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  revelations  made 
by  Senator  McCarthy  and  other 
Congressional  committees.  He 
charged  that  “too  often  news  stor¬ 
ies  are  treated  as  though  McCar¬ 
thy  was  pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  a 
hat.” 

Mr.  Pourade  asserted  that  Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen  have  been  so 
eager  in  rushing  in  rebuttals  to 
everything  Senator  McCarthy  tried 
to  say  or  do  that  denials  often 
took  precedence  over  the  original 
charges. 

Tom  Reynolds,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  took  issue  with  Mr.  Pour¬ 
ade,  declaring.  “In  my  opinion. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


EARLY  REGISTRANTS— Frank  Starzel  (seated),  general  manager. 
Associated  Press,  and  Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  editor,  sign  up  for 
APME  Chicago  convention  with  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune, 
AP.ME  treasurer. 
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ATROCITIES  GET  GRIM  TREATMENT  FROM  THE  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


"Hite  names  of  the  Americans  to 

XlSpOll©*  XxllS  newsmen  and  Peiping  radio  broad¬ 
ly  ^  1  •  cast  them  to  the  world.  But  cen- 

ll©W  Vi^OnSOrSlUp  sors  would  not  pass  the  list  of  the 
m  j  •  w  names  even  though  they  were 

1  rOnCl  in  J^OirOCI  clearly  labeled  as  coming  from 

,  .  .  ,  n  Red  sources  and  did  not  violate 

John  Randolph  Asscx.ated  Pre.ss 


correspondent,  charged  this  week 
that  a  growing  anti-press  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  military  was  hin¬ 
dering  coverage  of  Korea.  Censor¬ 
ship  has  increased  and  press  rela¬ 
tions  have  deteriorated  since  the 
armistice,  he  asserted. 

Something  of  a  climax  came  last 
week,  the  AP  reporter  said,  when 
the  correspondents  generally  boy¬ 
cotted  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Matthew 
B.  Ridgway.  U,  S.  Chief  of  Staff, 
because  of  restrictions  placed  on 
newsmen  at  the  air  field.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  Korean  newsmen  and  a 
Stars  and  Stripes  correspondent, 
who  did  attend  the  arrival,  were 


When  one  of  the  23  Americans, 
Corp.  Edward  S.  Dickinson,  of 
Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  changed  his 
mind  about  coming  home  and  was 
repatriated,  the  8th  Army  at¬ 
tempted  to  rush  Dickinson  through 
the  repatriation  processing  at  Pan- 
munjom  so  that  photographers 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  take 
his  picture.  The  Army  wanted  to 
take  him  inside  a  tent  for  the  proc¬ 
essing.  But  at  the  request  of  Amer¬ 
ican  photographers  an  Indian  Col¬ 
onel  insisted  that  the  processing 
be  held  in  the  open,  so  that  pho¬ 
tographers  would  be  able  to  por- 


confined  to  a  truck  near  the  land-  !*' 


g  .strip.  When  North  Korean  and  Chi- 

..Tu  1.  n;se  prisoners  held  in  the  anti- 

The  resulting  flareup.  Mr.  Ran-  communist  camp  change  their 

^  niinds  and  are  repatriated,  the 


:_--j _ .  ^  iiiiiiu^  diiu  ait  1  iiiv 

nedents,  some  serious,  many  pet-  communists  allow  newsmen  to  in- 

tT  ^  K  ’  terview  them  immediately,  on  the 

newsmen.  These  incidents  have  _ .  r,...  a _ : _ 


taken  many  forms:  ( 1 )  a  growing 
tendency  toward  unreasonable  and 
double  censorship;  (2)  a  person- 


terview  them  immediately,  on  the 
spot.  But  when  American  and 
South  Korean  prisoners  arc  repa¬ 
triated,  news  conferences  with  the 


al  wiihdrawa?  of  ‘the’  SommTnd 

frnrr.  -.u  .u  /s\  'n  Seoul.  Newsmen  have  a  strong 

irom  contact  with  the  press;  (3)  .u  .  ah-  •  n:  1 

mr.ro  .  o  I  ™  •  .  ■  suspicion  that  Allied  officers  speak 

tTon!‘nn  nhv,  annoying,  restric-  repatriated  prisoners  before 

Coverage;  conferences  -  perhaps 

oJ  nress  ^  "h  Minting  at  what  they  should  say. 

on  pre.ss  communications  and  ®  ^  ^ 

transport,  and  (5)  discrimination 
against  accredited  Korean.  Japa-  Editor  Hails  Story 
nese  and  Chinese  newsmen.”  On  Unrepatriated  Men 

He  gave  several  recent  incidents  John  Chappie,  editor  of  the  Ash- 


which  correspondents  believe  are  a  land  (Wis. )  Daily  Press,  saluted 
result  of  the  anti-press  attitude:  newsmen  for  putting  out  the  story 
When  23  American  prisoners  on  why  the  22  unrepatriated  Amer- 
whom  the  Communists  classed  as  icans  do  not  ask  to  come  home. 

'■epatriation  arrived  in  Referring  specifically  to  the  United 
the  demilitarized  zone  to  await  ex-  Press  account,  which  came  through 
planation  according  to  the  Armis-  first,  Mr.  Chappie  .said: 

I'ce,  Communist  sources  released  “The  United  Press  has  torn  the 
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lid  off  a  situation  which  even 
some  of  our  officials  preferred  to 
bypass.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
news  beats  of  the  century  and  one 
of  the  most  important  news  sto¬ 
ries  of  all  time  .  .  .  because  it  will 
arouse  America  into  action  and 
challenge  us  to  save  these  boys  for 
their  families  and  for  Christian 
civilization  as  opposed  to  the  bru¬ 
tal  hell  of  atheist  communism.” 

■ 

Vernon  Heady  Sues 
AP  for  $50,000 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Suit  for  $50,000  damages  are 
asked  of  the  Associated  Press  in  a 
suit  growing  out  of  the  Bobby 
Greenlease  kidnaping. 

Vernon  E.  Heady,  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.,  livestock  commission  man, 
brought  the  action  in  federal  court 
here  this  week.  He  charges  he  was 
held  up  to  public  contempt  and  dis¬ 
grace  when  a  long  criminal  rec¬ 
ord  of  another  woman  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  belief  that  the  record 
was  that  of  his  former  wife,  Bon¬ 
nie  Brown  Heady. 

Mrs.  Heady  is  one  of  the  two 
principals  held  in  the  kidnap-siay- 
ing  of  the  Greenlease  child.  The 
HeaJys  were  divorced  Oct.  24, 
1952. 

Later  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  revealed  it  had  made 
a  mistake  when  Mrs.  Heady  was 
identified  as  a  former  prostitute 
and  the  widow  of  an  Oklahoma 
gunman. 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  the 
FBI  as  its  source  when  the  mis¬ 
taken  identity  was  used  in  its  dis¬ 
patches. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Purchase 

E'mer  L.  Anderson  and  Robert 
Anderson,  who  formerly  published 
the  Croshy-I ronton  (Minn.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  have  purchased  the  Meno¬ 
monee  Falls  (Wis.)  Nens  from  C. 
M.  Rintelman. 


News,  Mirror 
Stop  Printing 
Lucky  Dollars 

Bonanza  Bills  and  Lucky  Bucks 
became  things  of  the  past  this  week 
as  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  put  the 
lid  on  their  big  giveaway  promo¬ 
tion  schemes. 

In  each  case  cash  awards  were 
given  to  anyone  turning  in  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  with  a  serial  number  co¬ 
inciding  with  any  one  of  those 
published  daily  in  the  paper. 

The  News,  which  started  its 
Bonanza  Bills  program  Sept.  14, 
had,  at  the  end  of  51  days,  paid 
out  $67,900  to  eager  lucky-num- 
ber  holders.  At  this  writing  the 
last  $3,000  bill  still  was  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

Executive  Editor  R.  W.  Clarke 
said  the  promotion  is  stopping  at 
this  time  because  it  was  scheduled 
to  go  only  until  about  election 
time  and  that  the  News  figures  it 
has  accounted  for  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  around  100,000.  Whether 
the  increase  will  hold,  he  said,  is 
“the  $64  question.” 

The  Mirror  Lucky  Buck  scheme, 
of  which  the  first  numbers  were 
published  July  8,  also  stops  Sat¬ 
urday,  Nov.  7.  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  Ted  Clodius  said  it  “stopped 
the  summer  slump”  in  circulation. 

The  News  announced  a  new 
scheme  to  give  away  $500  a  day. 
This  one.  which  started  Nov.  5, 
involves  a  first  prize  of  $250.  a 
second  of  $100  and  three  at  $50 
for  the  writing  of  what  the  reader 
thinks  a  photographed  baby  is 
saying. 

Called  “Baby  Quips,”  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  by  Constance  Bannister 
and  will  appear  daily  with  win¬ 
ners  being  announced  one  week 
after  publication  of  each  picture. 


A  DAMNING  FILE 

RAiy,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


HIS  ALBATROSS 

Morri-'i.  .X-isociate*!  Piess  New«feature’< 


OH  FOR  SIMILAR  PUNISHMENT! 

Riiche.  Rn'fato  ( X.  Y.)  Cturirr  F.xprcfs 


Mud  and  Heads  Flow 
In  Philippine  Election 

By  Gene  Symonds 

United  Press  Chief  Correspondent  lor  the  Philippines 

lal  1<»  Editor  &  Publisher 


Manila 

There  were  plenty  of  story  an¬ 
gles  in  covering  the  Philippine 
presidential  campaigns.  (The  vot¬ 
ers  go  to  the  polls  Nov.  10). 

They  were  mud-slinging,  head¬ 
line-hunting  contests,  featured  by 
charges  and  counter-charges  of  the 
use  of  ink  eradicator,  goon  squads, 
political  murder,  terrorism,  denun¬ 
ciations  of  party-line  bolters,  mut- 
terings  of  revolt,  mention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  intervention,  total  economic 
mobilization  and  Communism. 

Seeing  these  in  their  proper  per¬ 
spective  has  been  a  tough  job. 

We  foreign  correspondents 
gained  some  information  from  the 
local  press,  although  many  of  the 
stories,  taken  literally  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  gave  a  distorted  picture  of 
the  situation.  By  balancing  the  re¬ 
ports  against  the  papers’  operat¬ 
ing  procedures  and  political  back¬ 
grounds,  however,  a  fair  conclu¬ 
sion  could  be  drawn. 

Flamboyant  Headlines 

The  Philippine  press  rightly 
considers  itself  one  of  the  freest, 
if  not  the  very  freest,  in  the  world. 
Without  question  it  is  one  of  the 
most  flamboyant  users  of  catchy 
headlines. 

But  operating  under  one  of  the 
most  strict  libel  laws  in  the  world, 
the  newspapers  are  forced  to  get 
their  banner  heads  by  the  deadpan 
quotation  of  the  lurid  charges  and 
countercharges  the  rival  parties 
make. 

Consequently  what  looked  one 
day  like  a  good  story  about  plan¬ 
ned  revolts,  premediated  mass  ter¬ 
rorism  or  the  like,  turned  out  the 
next  day  to  be  flatter  than  a  bride’s 
first  cake. 

Except  for  campaign  junkets  in 
the  later  days  of  the  campaign,  the 
foreign  correspondents  were  forced 
by  meager  communications  to  stay 
close  to  Manila,  where  the  battle 
has  centered. 

Cooperative  Service 

For  the  running  story  and  build¬ 
ing  up  of  background,  we  were 
helped  tremendously  by  the  Philip¬ 
pine  News  Service,  a  cooperative 
established  about  three  years  ago 
by  the  major  publishers  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  coverage  of  the  provinces. 

Provincial  stringers,  though  in 
the  main  an  enthusiastic  and  reli¬ 
able  group,  at  times  tended  to  let 
their  emotions  affect  their  reports. 
Yet  they  usually  have  what  an 
American  reporter  described  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  as  that  “one  es¬ 
sential  fact.” 

Personal  contacts,  here  as  else¬ 


where.  were  the  main  source  of 
news.  Reporters  made  it  a  point  to 
meet  and  interview  as  many  pro¬ 
vincial  visitors  to  Manila  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  conditions  in  their 
home  areas. 

Crowd  Estimates 

While  all  of  them  were  charm¬ 
ing  individuals,  the  official  Quiri- 
no  information  officers  sometimes 
seemed  shaky  on  their  crowd  fig¬ 
ures.  For  example,  at  a  Liberal 
Party  rally  in  Cebu  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Quirino  and  other  party  can¬ 
didates  spoke,  affable  Tony  Ari- 
zabal,  the  President’s  press  sec¬ 
retary,  reported,  and  some  papers 
printed,  that  there  were  from 
100.000  to  150,000  people  on  hand. 
Correspondents  figured  there  were 
about  5,000.  American  correspond¬ 
ents  in  time  worked  out  a  rule-of- 
thumb  formula  for  computing  the 
sizes  of  crowds  from  partisan  re¬ 
ports:  knock  off  the  last  zero  and 
divide  by  two. 

Junketing  with  the  candidates 
was  a  multilingual  job,  because 
frequently  they  would  lapse  into 
Spanish  or  some  regional  dialect, 
like  llocano  or  Tagalog. 

No  prepared  copies  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  were  available,  as  most  of 
them  were  extemporaneous,  and 
no  transcripts  were  made.  Report¬ 
ers  used  their  own  personal  short¬ 
hand.  They  came  to  learn  that 
nearly  every  speech  was  similar 
except  for  questions  of  local  in¬ 
terest  only. 

Campaigning  with  the  two  can¬ 
didates  was  vastly  different. 

Campaign  Routine 

With  Quirino,  recuperating  from 
two  major  operations,  the  order 
of  events  was  something  tike  this: 
his  arrival  by  plane  or  aboard  the 
presidential  yacht.  Brief  speech  to 
the  crowd  waiting.  Motor  to  a 
corner-stone  laying  or  dedication. 
Rest  in  a  local  official’s  home. 
Evening  rally  with  speeches. 
Leave  the  next  morning  for  the 
next  big  city. 

With  Magsaysay,  however,  it 
was  up  early  for  a  whirlwind 
swing  through  the  surrounding 
barrios,  or  villages,  for  fighting 
speeches  to  every  crowd  of  more 
than  fifty  persons  along  the  way. 
Shake  hands  with  everybody  in 
reach.  Kiss  the  old  ladies  and  ac¬ 
cept  leis  of  flowers  from  pretty 
girls.  Some  days,  no  stop  for  lunch, 
but  continued  activity  until  past 
midnight,  with  only  time  out  for 
Magsaysay  to  change  sweat-soak¬ 
ed.  loud  sports  shirts. 

Quirino  traveled  with  little  or 


Gene  Symonds,  left,  catches  up 
with  Magsaysay  to  get  some  quotes 


no  security,  but  was  met  by  local 
units  of  the  Army  of  the  Con¬ 
stabulary,  the  national  police. 
Magsaysay  traveled  with  his  own 
security  police — a  group  of  rough, 
hard-eyed,  former  guerrillas  who 
had  fought  the  Japanese  with  him. 
Wherever  Magsaysay  stopped  they 
would  spread  out,  covering  all 
areas  of  approach,  with  their  pistols 
tucked  in  their  belts  and  with  car¬ 
bines  and  submachine  guns  cradled 
in  their  arms.  Magsaysay  claimed 
that  the  Liberals  had  sent  goons  to 
murder  him.  An  advance  security 
force  always  went  into  towns  the 
day  before  his  arrival  to  sec  if 
any  new  faces  had  arrived. 

Political  Figures 

Almost  everyone  was  willing  to 
talk  at  any  time — if  you  could 
reach  him.  In  Manila,  the  tele¬ 
phone  system  is  somewhat  less 
than  satisfactory.  One  of  my  best 
assets  was  a  patient  secretary  with 
a  strong  forefinger  to  dial  the  num¬ 
ber  over  and  over  until  the  con¬ 
nection  was  made. 

Until  a  few  weeks  before  the 
elections  Quirino  was  available  on 
a  few  day’s  notice  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  foreign  correspondents, 
cither  those  regularly  assigned  here 
or  just  passing  through.  His  agree¬ 
able  attitude  changed  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  articles  by  magazine 
writers  and  columnists  attacking 
him  and  his  administration. 

One  development  disconcerting 
to  American  reporters  was  that 
they  were  mentioned  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Both  candidates  saw  to  it 
that  they  were.  Quirino  always 
managed  to  draw  attention  to  us 
in  an  offhand  way.  Magsaysay  was 
more  than  offhand.  He  openly 
pointed  to  our  travelling  with  him 
as  proof  of  his  good  standing  with 
America. 

Privy  Scoop 

At  Cracker's  Creek 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the 
Dickinson  story  is  narrated  in  the 
following  letter: 

To  THE  Editor:  A  news  beat 
was  .scored  last  week  in  a  little 
outhouse  (privy)  in  a  mining  town 
in  Southwest  Virginia  when  Re¬ 
porter  Virginia  Davis  of  the  Kings¬ 
port  News  won  possession  of  the 
love  letters  of  Cpl.  Edward  Dick- 

EDITOR  &  PU 


enson.  Communist-held  pri.soner 
who  chose  freedom. 

The  story  broke  about  1 1  o’clock 
the  night  before,  and  Davis  and  I 
grabbed  about  three  hours’  sleep 
and  headed  for  the  Cracker’s 
Neck  community  near  Big  Stone 
Gap,  Va.,  to  see  the  family  and  get 
the  community  reaction. 

While  Davis  was  telephoning  a 
story  to  the  afternoon  paper 
(Kingsport  Times),  1  learned  of 
the  love  letters  and  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  two  press  associations  to 
obtain  the  letters  that  afternoon. 

1  got  Davis  and  we  proceeded 
to  the  girl’s  home.  But  .she  was 
visiting  her  sister  in  Derby,  Va.. 
some  seven  or  10  miles  away.  In 
the  meantime.  Photographer  Frank 
Creasy  had  arrived.  So  we  went 
to  Derby. 

Davis  took  the  girl  (Kate  Laney) 
into  the  outhouse  and  talked  with 
her  of  her  friendship  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Dickenson.  The 
girl  promised  to  let  Davis  have  the 
letters  if  we  would  take  her  to 
her  home  and  bring  her  back  to 
Derby  where  she  was  doing  the 
family  washing.  (It’s  so  dry  in 
Southwest  Virginia  the  girl  had  to 
leave  home  to  find  water  to  do  the 
washing.) 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to 
Kingsport,  newspapers  and  th? 
United  Press  were  begging  for  the 
letters,  but  I  had  an  exclusive  and 
I  sat  on  it  until  the  letters  were 
published  in  the  Kingsport  News. 

Rudolph  Burie 

Managing  Editor 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News. 

■ 

Much  Frivolity  at  City  Hall, 
All  lor  Ruth  Sullivan 

New  Orleans 
Wearied  by  dull  debate  at  a 
recent  commission  council  meet¬ 
ing,  Ruth  Sweeney  Sullivan  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  was  unaware 
that  she  was  about  to  break  a 
precedent. 

Suddenly,  an  attache  of  Mayor 
Chep  Morrison  marched  into  the 
council  chamber  with  a  candle- 
covered  cake  and  deposited  it  in 
front  of  the  veteran  newsmen  as 
commissioners  sang  the  “Happy 
Birthday”  .song. 

Reporter  Sullivan,  long  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  jovial  needling  by  city  desk 
and  city  hall,  counted  60  candles 
and  returned  to  the  mayor  for  an 
explanation. 

“I’m  sorry,  but  that’s  all  the 
candles  we  could  find,”  he  quipped 
to  the  honoree,  who  claimed  to 
have  just  reached  41. 

No  one  could  recall  when  a 
council  session  had  burst  into 
such  a  display  of  frivolity. 

“A  West  German  official  was 
present,”  explained  Ruth,  “and 
I’m  afraid  he  got  the  wrong  idea 
about  American  city  government." 

But  the  good-natured  reporter 
considered  it  a  day  of  triumph,  for 
her  new  daily  column — The  Grape¬ 
vine — had  just  appeared  in  the 
States. 

(Continued  on  page  5.^) 
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N,  Y.  State  Ad  Managers 
Urged  to  Plan  Strategy 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Intelligent,  interested  interpre¬ 
tation  of  an  advertiser's  problems, 
plus  translation  of  the  interpreta- 
tation  into  effective  advertising 
"tools”  by  a  daily's  sales  force, 
was  called  for  here  this  week  by 
George  N.  Scheid.  advertising  di- 
ector,  the  Tarentiini  (Pa.)  Valley 
Daily  News. 

Speaking  before  the  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  revitalized  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau.  New  York  State 
Dailies,  Mr.  Scheid  decried  "the 
routine  call  of  the  ad  salesman  who 
barges  through  the  front  door  of 
his  account  with  a  big  grin  and 
says,  ‘Got  anything  today?'  ”  He 
said  that  such  an  approach  is  “an 
open  admission  of  hit-and-miss, 
unplanned  and  unserviced  selliig.” 

The  one-day  meeting  of  the  >e- 
cently  reorganized  AMB  was  at¬ 
tended  by  delegates  representing 
more  than  40  daily  newspapers 
and  was  presided  over  by  Benja¬ 
min  P.  Sprague,  AMB  president 
and  retail  ad  manager,  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman. 

Mr.  Scheid,  in  discussing  “How 
to  Use  Sales  Tools,”  praised  the 
"tools”  offered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  AN  PA;  described 
them  as  “solid,  fundamental  ideas, 
produced  by  practical  men  of  ex¬ 
perience.  who  are  definite  reabsis 
as  opposed  to  theorists.” 

He  related  how  his  newspaper 
uses  a  number  of  “tools”  to  sell  ac¬ 
counts,  among  them  being  a  chart 
of  planned  advertising  listing  the 
exact  size  of  every  daily  ad  for  the 
month,  with  proper  merchandise  to 
be  promoted  and  based  on  actual 
and  projected  sales. 

Mr.  Scheid  told  how  his  ad  de¬ 
partment  analyzed  the  expenditures 
and  sales  of  one  local  women's 
wear  store;  found  the  retailer's  De¬ 
cember  sales  were  22  per  cent  of 
his  12-month  total. 

increased  Budget 

“When  we  showed  him  that  his 
December  advertising  was  only 
per  cent  of  his  annual  budget.”  Mr. 
Scheid  said,  “we  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  bring  it  to 
21  per  cent  and — best  of  all — he 
sat  down  with  our  representative 
and  made  out  one  of  those  pre¬ 
viously  despised  charts. 

“He  not  only  adhered  rigidly  to 
the  schedule,”  Mr.  Scheid  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  he  provided  copy  a 
week  in  advance  and  was  pleased 
with  the  interest  and  cooperation 
shown  by  the  display  department. 
As  a  result,  our  cash  register 
showed  an  S840  increase  over  the 
previous  year's  December  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Scheid 


stressed  the  use  of  prepared  lay¬ 
outs;  claimed  that  the  salesman 
who  lays  a  piece  of  prepared  copy 
before  his  prospect  sells  twice  the 
linage  of  the  man  who  suggests 
the  client  do  all  the  mental  work 
himself. 

Appreciate  Suggestions 

Admiting  that  larger  stores  and 
chains  which  prepare  their  own  ads 
don't  need  this  type  of  selling,  Mr. 
Scheid  said  that  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  or  chain  is  just  as 
appreciative  of  sound  suggestions 
as  the  smaller  operation.  “If  they 
turn  down  your  idea,”  he  said,  “in 
99  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  come 
up  with  a  substitute  of  their  own. 
and  you've  gained  your  linage  ob¬ 
jective  just  the  same.” 

How  small-space  newspaper  ads 
were  instrumental  in  getting  Ar¬ 
nold  Bakers.  Inc.,  Port  Chester. 
N.  Y.,  off  to  a  flying  start  13  years 
ago  was  described  by  Frederick 
Wester,  advertising  manager  of 
Arnold. 

Stressing  that  he  has  only  been 
with  the  bakery  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  Mr.  Wester  said;  “From 
1942  to  1947  Arnold  concentrated 
small  ads  in  the  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty  Newspapers.  Nothing  else  was 
used.  Sales  flourished.  In  1947  and 
1948  these  insertions  were  supple¬ 
mented  with  car  cards.  sjKit  radio 
and  outdoor  posters.  Sales  con¬ 
tinued  to  soar.” 

Mr.  Wester  went  on  to  tell  how 
in  1949  and  1950  Arnold  switched 
its  entire  ad  budget  into  television. 
Sales  dropped. 

“Since  early  last  year,”  he  said, 
“we  have  returned  to  a  program 
of  regular  small-space  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  plus  transportation  advertis¬ 
ing  and  car  cards  in  some  cities. 
Last  year  we  added  metropolitan 
New  York  dailies  to  our  schedule. 

This  year,  newspapers  are  get¬ 
ting  only  one-third  of  the  Arnold 
budget  they  received  in  1948.  “We 
plan  to  increase  our  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure  in  1954,  but  the  sched¬ 
ule  will  be  light,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Wester  urged  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  to  use  some  of 
the  “tools”  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Scheid  to  get  more  local  bakers  to 
step  up  their  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  during  Summer  months 
when  most  bakers  traditionally 
slack  off  because  of  warm  weather 
coupled  with  less  bread  consump¬ 
tion. 

He  said  that  in  1952  and  again 
this  year  he  had  maintained  Ar¬ 
nold's  schedule  throuch  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  with  “extremely  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.” 

Heath  Andrews,  manager,  the 
Binghamton  Better  Basiness  Bu¬ 
reau,  reminded  delegates  that  “le- 


NEWLY-ELECTED  OFFICERS  of  the  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
New  York  State  Dailies,  are  (left  to  right):  John  W.  Eddy,  Schenectady 
Gazette,  president;  W.  Stanley  Dellimer,  Rome  Sentinel,  first  vice- 
president;  Walton  F.  Deming,  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Endicott,  N.  Y,, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Robert  J.  .4rnold,  Gloversville  Leader- 


Republican, 

Issue  Call  for  NAEA 
Convention  Exhibits 

Chicago 

First  call  for  exhibit  material  at 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  convention  at  tne 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  here,  .Ian. 
18-20,  was  issued  by  Richard 
Earnes,  IVoonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
chairman  of  exhibit  committee. 

The  committee  is  seeking  “qual¬ 
ity  instead  of  quantity,”  said  Mr. 
Earnes,  who  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  including  small  space  ad 
campaigns,  special  pages  and  edi¬ 
tions,  ROP  color  and  special  pro¬ 
motions.  Material  is  to  be  mailed 
to  Mr.  Earnes  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  for  arrival  not  later 
than  Jan.  15. 


gaily  it  is  not  the  media's  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  ad  copy  is 
accurate.  That  responsibility  be¬ 
longs  to  the  advertiser.” 

In  a  plea  to  the  ad  managers  to 
“true-up”  advertising.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  cited  figures  showing  that  in 
general  most  advertising  is  hon¬ 
est.  He  said  that  of  24,372  ads  is- 
vestigated  by  all  BBB's  last  year, 
only  9,061  needed  correction,  and 
of  these,  only  809,  or  3.3  per  cent, 
needed  attention  of  authorities. 

To  further  bolster  the  fact  that 
only  a  minute  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  dishonest,  Mr.  Andrews 
added  that  over  a  three-year  pe¬ 
riod  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  examined  3,000,000  pieces  of 
copy;  laid  aside  76,500  as  suspect. 
Of  this  total,  he  said,  action  was 
required  in  only  600  cases. 

Yule  Sections  Up  20% 

The  AMB  members  were  told 
that  newspapers  planning  special 
Christmas  sections  are  running  20 
per  cent  ahead  of  last  year  by 
Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  Metro  Asso¬ 
ciated  Services,  Inc.,  New  York, 
who  said  the  figure  was  based  on 
early  and  accelerated  demand  for 
the  1953  edition  of  Metro's  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  section. 

During  the  lively  one-day  meet- 
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treasurer. 

ing.  AMB  members  managed  to 
squeeze  in  a  business  session  at 
which  they  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  jointly  with  the  ,\MB's  of 
neighboring  states. 

Mr.  Sprague  announced  that 
plans  for  a  joint  Spring  meeting 
with  the  New  England  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Bureau  had  fallen 
through  because  of  the  latter  or¬ 
ganization's  previous  commit¬ 
ments.  He  said  efforts  would  be 
continued  to  arrange  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  sometime  next  year. 

The  New  York  AMB  was  reor¬ 
ganized  last  January,  and  suggested 
by-laws  were  approved  this  week 
with  one  minor  amendment — that 
past  AMB  presidents  become 
board  of  director  members  for 
one  year. 

New  Oflicers 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are:  John  W.  Eddy,  the 
.Schenectady  Gazette,  president; 
W.  Stanlev  DeHimer,  the  Rome 
Sentinel,  first  vicepresident;  Wal¬ 
ton  F.  Deming.  The  Ottoway 
Newspapers,  Endicott,  N.  Y..  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  and  Robert  J. 
Arnold,  the  Gloversville  Leader- 
Repiihlican,  treasurer.  Charles  H. 
Bernhardt  and  Edward  Shepard, 
both  of  Syracuse  University,  re¬ 
main  executive-secretary  and  grad¬ 
uate  bureau  assistant  respectively 
■ 

Crrnton  Respository 
Ad  Staff  Changes 

Canton,  Ohio 

Victor  H.  Merson.  business 
manager  of  the  Canton  Repository. 
has  announced  the  transfer  of 
Wayne  Shock,  formerly  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager,  to 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  will  work  under  super¬ 
vision  of  D.  W.  Farmer,  manager, 
general  advertising. 

Bill  Williamson  will  move  from 
general  to  the  retail  department. 

William  Babb,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Joseph  Dryden,  > 
member  of  the  Repository  claai' 
fled  staff,  to  the  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  classified. 
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Shoot  your  advertising  arrows 
at  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market- 
each  shot  in  The  Evening  Bulletin 
does  triple  duty! 

In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 


^Sometimes  called  "Delaware  Valley," 
"The  Workshop  of  the  World,"  and 
"The  New  Eastern  Industrial  Metropolis." 
Take  your  choice— it's  still  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Market  and 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation. 


BULL’S-EYE  ^1 

PHILADELPHIA  CITY 

(I  county) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  72%  of  families 

47%  of  population 
Sl%  of  retail  sales 
40%  of  new  capital  expenditures 


BULL’S-EYE  ^2 

PHILADELPHIA  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(8  counties) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  62%  of  families 

83%  of  population 
80%  of  retail  sales 
87%  of  new  capital  expenditures 


BULL’S-EYE  "^3 

PHILADELPHIA  TRADING  AREA 

(14  counties) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  55%  of  families 

100%  of  population, 
retail  sales,  new 
capital  expenditures 


In  Philadelphia  neariy  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^RETAIL  SURVEY 

*Life*  Comes  To  City; 
Linage  Comes  To  Daily 


Community  Papers 
Have  16-Page  Ad 

Chicago 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  larg- 


Buiialo  Shoe  Retailers 
Consider  Institutional  Ads 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Greater  Buffalo  Shoe  Retailers 
Association  is  considering  an  in- 


Newspapers  have  generally 
frowned  on  the  practice  of  local 
advertisers  inserting  “As  Adver¬ 
tised  in  Life"  slugs  in  their  ads; 
have  pointed  out  that  one  solution 
is  to  show  local  advertisers  com¬ 
parative  circulation  coverage  fig¬ 
ures  as  represented  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  magazine  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Now  word  comes  from  William 
C.  Babb,  advertising  manager,  the 
Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Star,  that  his  daily  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Life  Comes  to  Burlin¬ 
game"  edition  marking  "the  first 
time  that  Life  magazine’s  promo¬ 
tion  department  has  ever  attempted 
this  event  on  a  city-wide  basis.” 

Lead  story  on  the  Advance-Star’s 


front  page  of  the  three-section 
paper  played  up  the  promotion; 
was  illustrated  with  a  three-col¬ 
umn  editorial-style  cartoon  depict¬ 
ing  the  close  relationship  among 
Life  magazine,  the  newspaper  and 
the  people  of  Burlingame.  Includ¬ 
ed  was  an  open  letter  from  An¬ 
drew  Heiskell,  publisher  of  Life 
and  his  picture. 

According  to  Mr.  Babb,  basic 
idea  of  the  program  was  to  show 
shoppers  in  the  Burlingame  -  San 
Mateo  area  that  “every  famous 
nationally  advertised  Life-adver¬ 
tised  product  is  available  right 
here  at  home.” 

The  event  was  kicked  off  with 
a  parade  of  more  than  40  floats 
exhibiting  Life-advertised  products 


wnai  IS  DCIICYCU  lo  oe  uic  mrg-  stitmional  newspaper  ad  campaign 
est  single  ad  from  one  advertiMr 

to  appear  m  a  community  weekly  ,he  independent  shoe  merchant 
newspaper  was  published  here  last  j  j  Battaglia,  association 
week  in  21  Chicago  Northside  president,  said  tentative  plans  call 
Newspap^s.  j  ia  Periodic  newspaper  ads  citing 

Snite  Furniture  Co.,  used  16  reasons  why  consumers  should  pa- 
pages  in  the  21  w«klies  in  con-  jronize  neighborhood  independent 
nection  with  a  grand  opening  of  its  Theme  of  program 

store  at  a  new  location.  In  addi-  ^^uld  be  personal  attention,  cor- 
tion,  four  pages  of  advertising  o,her  services  which 

were  run  in  the  same  issue  from  characterize  the  operation, 
firms  which  had  a  part  in  building 

the  new  store,  according  to  Robert  t 

Schless,  advertising  director  of  the  o*  Linage 

Northside  Newspapers  of  which  Seen  in  Mrs.  Amer.  Contest 
Leo  Lerner  is  publisher.  Newspapers  will  play  an  impor- 

tant  part  in  the  1954  “Mrs.  Amer- 
,  .  ica”  contest,  according  to  Bert 

plus  three  bands.  Comic  band-  managing  director.  Mrs. 

leader  Spike  Jones  acted  as  Grand  America  Contest  Committee. 
MaKhal  of  the  parade.  Supermarkets  throughout  the 

.u  country  are  expected  to  advertise 

that  Life  had  tried  this  promotion 

newsnaners  th.it  thev  havp 


WHEN  BUFFALONIANS  ADVERTISE 
THEY  USE 

THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


(i 


NEWS  Want  Ads  are  the  averwhelming  choice  of  the 
people  of  Western  New  York.  Every  day  the  News  pub- 
5  lishes  7  or  more  pages  of  want  ads...  all  set  solid...  no 
white  space,  cuts  or  display. 

NEWS  is  by  far  the  largest  upstate  classified  me- 
dium,  and  this  preference  by  newspaper  readers  is  proof 
of  its  all-around  advertising  power. 

h  y®v  1®  promote  your  product  in  the  big  profit- 
able  Buffalo  Market,  you  can  safely  follow  the  example 
people  who  know  it  best  .  .  .  the  users  of  News 
'  Want  Ads. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  FublitFtor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notional  Roprosontofivot 


’  WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Leo  Lerner  is  publisher.  Newspapers  will  play  an  impor- 

tant  part  in  the  1954  “Mrs.  Amer- 
,  .  ica”  contest,  according  to  Bert 

plus  three  bands.  Comic  band-  managing  director.  Mrs. 

leader  Spike  Jones  acted  as  Grand  America  Contest  Committee. 
MaKhal  of  the  parade.  Supermarkets  throughout  the 

.u  country  are  expected  to  advertise 

that  Life  had  tried  this  Promotion  ,0^^,  newspapers  that  they  have 

the  official  “Mrs.  A”  contest  entry 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  high  in-  boxes  on  display  from  January  14 
terest  was  taken  by  the  magazine’s  February  17.  Some  9,000  su- 
sales  promotion  department.  In  or-  permarkets  across  the  nation  are 
jridge  first-hand  the  succ&ss  expected  to  be  local  headquarters 
of  the  experimental  campaign.  Life  jbe  collection  of  entry  blanks, 
executives  came  to  ^rlingame  jn  each  state,  the  local  gas  com- 
.  York  and  San  Fran-  pany,  in  cooperation  with  the  su- 

T,  LI.  ,  -  permarkets,  wilt  conduct  state 

Mr.  Babb  went  on  to  explain  eliminations  and  from  these  pre- 
that  nearly  every  store  in  Burlin-  liminary  contests  the  various  state 
game  was  decorated  with  blow-ups  winners  will  be  selected, 
of  Life  covers  and  ads  that  had 

run  in  the  magazine  Banners,  car-  Survey  Shows  Hometown 
rying  the  theme  Life  Comes  to  pie  Girins  in  West 
Burlingame,  were  hung  across  ***''''*“*«“» 
streets  and  retail  sales  people  were  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

urged  to  push  Life-advertised  prod-  The  “Hometown  Market”  today 
ucts.  >s  grabbing  a  larger  piece  of  the 


Survey  Shows  Hometown 
Pie  Gedns  in  West 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 
The  “Hometown  Market”  today 
is  grabbing  a  larger  piece  of  the 


“The  entire  program  was  jelled  Frank 

and  co-ordinated  locally  by  George  ‘’l! 

McQueen,  Advance-Star  publisher,  Herald  &  News.  He  is  chair- 

and  our  retail  ad  department,”  Mr.  the  Hometown  Daily 

Babb  said.  “We  feel  that  we  did  Newspa^rs  of  the  West, 
an  outstanding  job  of  soliciting  ad-  ‘^e  entire  1 1  Western  States. 

vertising  for  this  edition  and  in  X 

generating  enthusiasm  on  the  part  394,967  000  ‘  pie  ”  Mr.  Jenkins  ad- 
_ ..’o  ”  vises.  He  describes  the  Hometown 


of  Burlingame’s  merchants.” 

The  12-page  section  (loaded 
with  “As  Advertised  in  Life”  slugs) 


portion  as  a  $16,804,987,000  .slab. 

The  detailed  story  of  the  Far 
West’s  growth  is  contained  in  a 


carried  49,000  lines  of  local  retail  newly-issued  booklet  prepared  by 
advertising  on  the  promotion — “al-  jbe  Hometown  organization.  This 
most  double  the  linage  carried  on  shows  that  68-8  per  cent  of  all 
regular  city-wide  sales,”  Mr.  Babb  retail  sales  in  1 1  states  are  made 

outside  the  seven  largest  cities — 
Pointing  out  that  local  merchants  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oak- 
reported  gross  volumes  rivaling  land,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver  and 
Christmas  business  as  a  result  of  San  Diego, 
the  Advance-Star-Life  magazine  Before  war.  Hometown  sales  to- 
promotion,  Mr.  Babb  concluded:  tailed  $3,809,121,000  in  the  area 
“We  are  particularly  proud  of  outside  six  cities — San  Francisco, 
the  results  of  this  event  for  two  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Portland, 
reasons:  (1)  Burlingame  has  been  Seattle  and  Denver.  Total  sales  in 
called  a  ‘sale  happy’  city,  and  we  the  entire  11  states  were  then  $5,- 
proved  that  good,  sound  merchan-  726,463,000. 
dising  advertising  will  bring  buy-  “For  every  dollar  of  retail  sales 
ing  crowds  just  as  easily  as  borax  in  the  seven  largest  metropolitan 
sate  ads;  (2)  We  are  justifiably  cities,  two  dollars  are  spent  out- 
thrilled  that  Life  chose  Burlingame  side,  in  the  hometown  daily  news- 
for  its  first  experiment  of  this  type,  paper  market,”  is  the  way  the  or- 
and  that  the  success  of  the  pro-  ganization  sums  up  its  findings, 
gram  so  encouraged  the  magazine’s  It  reports  that  72  per  cent  of  tlK 
executives  that  similar  programs  households  in  their  areas  are  cov- 
may  be  undertaken  in  other  cities.”  ered  by  hometown  dailies. 
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How  do  YOU  measure 
new$|>o|>er's(iominonco? 


Here's  hew  San  Francisco  merchants  used  their 
newspapers:  Retail  Advertising  (first  8  months  1953 
vs.  1952r 

Daily  Newspapers  |  *^^2  •  Lihm  |  %G 


Son  Francisco  Examiner 

Second  Newspaper 
Third  Newspaper 
Fourth  Newspaper 


Sunday  Newspapers 

San  Francisco  Examiner  3,416,898 

Second  Newspaper  2,273,306 


The  Examiner's  leadership  has  grown  steadily  because 
local  merchants  know  the  newspaper  that  does  the  best  job 
of  selling  their  merchandise. 

Any  way  you  measure — news,  circulation,  advertising  . . . 
daily  or  Sunday  —  The  Examiner  is  by  far  the  dominant 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco. 
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Boston  Panel 
Finds  Value  in 
Retail  Surveys 

Boston 

The  value  of  retail  distribution 
surveys — their  influence  on  more 
and  better  advertising — was  firmly 
established  last  week  among  those 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

Under  discussion  were  the  sur¬ 
veys  done  by  NENAB  and  how 
they  benefitted  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  eyes  of  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative  and  publisher  spokesmen. 

Richard  O.  Howe  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  said 
his  agency  uses  the  surveys  in  four 
ways. 

“The  distribution  of  our  cus¬ 
tomer’s  product  is  analyzed  in  each 
particular  market  that  is  measured, 
and  those  markets  which  show  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  warranted 
will  receive  a  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule.  .  .  ,  We  check  the  relative  po¬ 
sitions  of  our  customers’  products 
with  that  of  his  competitiors.” 

He  added  that  client  salesmen 
are  notified  about  their  product’s 
distribution  in  their  particular 
market  and  can  thereby  exert  ex¬ 
tra  effort.  Special  promotion  pieces 
are  often  devised  for  a  product 


OFFICERS  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  AANR,  are,  left  to  right: 
D.  H.  Hughes,  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  treasurer;  W.  E.  Black, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  secretary:  Robert  Kinsley,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-W  alker  Company,  president:  and  Joe  Burns.  Fitzpatrick  H 
Chamberlin 


based  on  its  survey  standing. 

Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising,  Wone- 
ster  (Mass.)  Telegram  -  Gazette, 
told  how  he  makes  sure  the  re¬ 
ports  get  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 
sponsive  local  persons.  Speaking 
of  the  First  Annual  Report  on 
Gasoline  Gallonage  Sales  and 
Newspaper  Advertising  Expendi¬ 


tures  for  the  Year  1952,  he  said 
he  mailed  copies  to  oil  company 
executives  and  pointed  out  their 
standing  in  distribution  as  well  as 
their  newspaper  standing  and  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  same  area.  An¬ 
other  letter  went  to  gasoline  station 
owners. 

Development  of  New  Business 
by  Newspapers  was  discussed  by 


J.  Donovan  Mills,  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Union  Leader.  Using  case 
histories  from  his  own  newspaper 
he  described  the  correlation  of 
sales  and  newspaper  advertising 
and  the  part  the  Surveys  play  in 
pointing  out  this  correlation. 

Arnold  L.  Harklow,  New  Eng¬ 
land  manager,  Ward-Griffith  Co., 
said,  “The  representatives  are  al¬ 
ways  anxious  for  statistical  mate¬ 
rial  to  furnish  to  their  respective 
contacts.  .  .  . 

“As  each  annual  report  is  pub¬ 
lished,  we  make  certain  that  those 
firms  and/or  individuals  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  particular  classifica¬ 
tions  surveyed  receive  a  copy  of 
their  individual  city  reports  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Bureau  by  the 
newspapers.” 

Frank  H.  Stevens,  New  England 
manager,  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruth- 
man,  and  chairman  of  the  panel, 
concluded,  “.  .  .  It  is  evident  that 
the  surveys  are  accepted  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  point  by  all  concerned. 
The  validity  of  the  surveys  has  not 
been  questioned  by  anyone.” 

Moderator  was  Anthony  G. 
Glavin,  director,  NENAB. 


SBtSK  Get  Fla.  Daily 

Small,  Brewer  &  Kent,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  have 
been  appointed  to  handle  national 
advertising  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  effective  No¬ 
vember  1. 


ComStnii^  li|s 

NOW...THE  OREGONIAN  IN  CITY  DAILY 

CIRCULATION! 


Dailv  .ind  Suiid.iv.  The  Oregonian  is  first!  NOW  The 
Oregonian  leads  in  Citv.  RTZ  and  Total... makes  more 
sales  of  your  products  seven  da\s  every  week! 

THE  DAILY  OREGONIAN  LEADS  BY  33,172 
THE  SUNDAY  OREGONIAN  LEADS  BY  72,592 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

229,004  Daily  289,542  Sunday 


the  COregonian 

ROITLAMO.  ORIOON 


tfPtfS'NTED  NATIONAUT  lY  MOIONCY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC. 
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Many  able  men  contribute  to  the  consistent  quality  is  the  constant  aim 
advertisements  prepared  for  gravure  of  all  the  people  who  work  here, 
production.  Copywriter,  art  director,  The  results  speak  for  themselves 
artist,  photographer,  typographer,  and  ...can  be  readily  seen  in  the  pages  of 
production  men  give  the  best  of  their  leading  magazines  where  Intaglio-made 
art,  skill,  judgment  and  experience,  gravure  advertisements  distinctively 
Whether  the  reproduction  quality  of  reward  their  creators’  efforts, 
the  advertisements  in  print  measures 

up  to  the  care  and  effort  these  men  Leading  production  men  and  art 
have  given  depends  to  a  great  extent  directors  rely  on  Intaglio  to  process 
on  your  choice  of  gravure  processor,  their  gravure  exposures — both  color 
To  get  quality  finished  positives,  and  monotone.  With  three  hundred 
find  yourself  a  shop  where  the  men  skilled  craftsmen,  on  three  shifts,  in 
who  do  your  work — photo-engravers,  three  ideally  located  plants...  Intaglio 

retouchers,  etchers,  finishers  —  are  provides  consistent  high  quality  with 
both  skilled  and  dedicated  to  their  jobs,  economy . . .  has  done  so  for  seventeen 

And  at  Intaglio,  more  than  at  any  other  years  of  pioneer  leadership, 
gravure  production  company  we  know.  Our  six  offices  are  at  your  service. 

Intaglio  Service  CORPORATION 

America's  First  Gravure  and  Letterpress  Servicers 
305  East  46th  St.,  New  York — 731’ Plymouth  Court,  Chicago — 
1835  Lewis  Tower  Bldg.,  Philadelphia — Intaglio-Cadillac,  Inc.,  4240-14th  Ave.,  Detroit — 
260  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco — 1932  Hyperion  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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Woman's  Beer 
Gets  Sendoff 
With  Glamor 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


representing  Media, 
serving  Advertising 
Agencies  & 
Advertisers 


10  Branham  offices 
coast  to  coast 


54  also  $4-Million  Citrus  Campaign  "taking.  It  is  brewed  by  a 

p  1  TT  j  \*r  XT  lo  special  process  that  assures  uni- 

Spring  Gets  Under  Way  Nov.  12  ^ 

^  Lakeland,  Fla.  jelicate,  bitter-free  flavor.  Storz- 

Florida  Citrus  Commission  will  gjjg  packed  in  8-ounce  cans, 
get  its  $4,000,000  advertising  pro-  called  “queen-size,”  that  have  no 
gram  under  way  on  November  12.  resemblance  to  the  standard  beer 
General  Manager  Robert  C.  can.  Cans  are  packed  in  a  com- 

Evans  claims  it  is  the  biggest  pro-  pact  4-can  carrier,  which  Storz 
__  -  ,  motion  ever  undertaken  for  Florida  calls  a  “Princess-Pak.”  The  moth- 

despite  the  fact  citrus.  The  total  is  $750,000  great-  gr  case  contains  48  8-ounce 
er  than  last  season  and  double  **queen-size**  cans 

that  of  four  years  ago. 

First  ads,  to  appear  in  245  news-  ■  ' 

papers  in  150  cities,  will  feature  Barbosol's  Canned 
grapefruit.  Tangerine  ads  will  be-  *  .i  ^  , 

gin  Dec.  3  and  ads  on  oranges.  Lather  Gets  First  AdS 
ITec.  10.  On  November  15  the  Barbasol 

Company  will  launch  a  new  cam- 
'Here  Comes  Winter/  Warns  paign  (via  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.) 
California  Oil  Ad  Program  to  promote  its  new  Barbasol  pres- 

Watch  out!  Here  comes  Win-  surized  can  and  its  Barbasol 

ter.”  themes  the  new  Fall-Winter  Brushless  Shave  Cream  in  tubes, 
ad  campaign  of  the  California  Oil  B  marks  the  first  time  the  com- 
Co.  One-thousand-line  ads  (and  has  run  advertising  on  the 

adaptions)  are  planned  for  co-op  lather  cream  in  cans, 

use  in  newspapers  (via  BBD&O)  Puck  Comic  Weekly  and  ten  in- 
from  Maine  to  Virginia.  dependent  papers  have  been  se- 

Coordinated  with  these  ads  are  l®<^t®d  to  carry  this  new  campaign, 
24-.sheet  posters,  window  posters  "'hich  has  been  designed  to  give 
and  point-of-purchase  banners,  di-  greatest  impact  in  markets 

rect  mail  and  radio-TV  spots. 

Esso  Standard  Laimches 
Biggest  Ad  Campaign  Yet 
Large-sized  units  of  newspaper 
space  (via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.) 
will  be  run  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  next  two  months  in 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.’s  extensive 
list  of  dailies  and  weeklies  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana. 

Technical  as  well  as  promotional 
features  of  the  “greatest  product 
advertising  campaign  in  the  history 
of  Esso”  were  dramatically  pre¬ 
sented  to  marketing  staffs  of  the 
company's  1 1  sales  divisions  last 
week  in  a  closed-circuit  TV  show. 


would  include  another 
newspaper  drive  of  comparable 
proportions.  Johnson  last  Spring 
scheduled  and  completed  a  five-in¬ 
sertion  campaign. 

Two  major  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  in  fiscal  1954  were  decided 
on  as  “insurance  for  the  future,” 
Mr.  Jonas  said, 
the  demand  for  Johnson  products 
continues  to  exceed  output. 

“Regardless  of  whether  we  can 
meet  the  current  demand,  we  feel 
that  the  current  market  expansion 
may  be  maintained  only  by  a  con¬ 
stant  effort  to  familiarize  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  engineering  advances  in 
and  their  increasing 


outboard 
availability  in  price  ranges  within 
reach  of  the  average  buyer,”  he 
explained. 

Johnson  last  year  boosted  pro¬ 
duction  by  50  per  cent  and  com¬ 
pleted  a  $1,250,000  building  pro¬ 
gram.  An  additional  output  in¬ 
crease  is  scheduled  for  1954. 

John.son's  Fall  campaign  starts 
Nov.  15  with  a  5-col.,  12-inch  ad¬ 
vertisement.  with  two  additional 
2-col,  12-inch  insertions.  Cities 
and  towns  in  which  it  appears  rep- 
I  resent  markets  which  absorb  75 
j  per  cent  of  the  firm’s  production. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Defense  Secretary  Wilson  says 
there’s  no  immediate  plan  to  take 
any  American  troops  out  of 
Europe.  They’re  all  needed  there 
— to  keep  peace  among  our  allies. 


Joins  Scheerer  &  Co. 

Robert  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  and  Globe- 
Times  advertising  staff  and  more 
recently  with  Buchen  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go  agency,  has  joined  Scheerer  4 
Co.,  as  Michigan  field  represen¬ 
tative.  He  is  located  in  Grand 
Rapids,  but  will  contact  brokers, 
jobbers,  wholesalers,  district  sales 
The  Loudoun  Times-Mirror  at  offices,  as  well  as  agencies  in  Mich- 
Leesburg,  Va.  announces  the  ap-  igan,  outside  of  Detroit.  He  wiB 
pointment  of  Moran,  Hedekin  and  represent  the  Michigan  League  of 
Fischer  as  national  advertising  rep-  Home  Dailies,  marking  an  expan- 
resentatives,  effective  Jan.  1.  sion  in  the  Scheerer  selling  force- 
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Cattlemen  returning  from  their 
autumn  trip  to  the  nation’s  capitol 
report  that  the  frost  is  on  the 
pump. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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when  you  have 
Recordak  Microfilm  Editions 


riling  is  easier.  iNo  more 
stretching,  straining,  search¬ 
ing  along  dusty  shelves. 
Your  librarian  can  keep  com¬ 
plete  back  editions  of  your 
newspaper  at  her  finger  tips 
— in  just  2%  of  the  space 
required  for  bound  volumes. 


Reference  is  easier. 

Your  Recordak  Microfilm 
Editions  will  remain  intact 
through  the  years  .  .  .  every 
detail  "picture-perfect” 
when  viewed  in  a  Recordak 
Film  Reader.  And  you  can 
shift  from  page  to  page  in¬ 
stantly. 


Just  tell  US  approximately  how  many  pages  you  publish  pet- 
year  and  we’ll  surprise  you  with  the  low  cost  of  putting 
your  pap>er  on  Recordak  Microfilm,  at  reductions  of  either 
800  or  1400  pages  per  100-ft.  roll.  Recordak  Corporation 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


(SubMiary  tt  taUman  Kodak  Compooy) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  newspaper  application 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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New  High  in  Yule  Ads 
Forecast  by  Retailers 


For  every  retailer  who  gloom¬ 
ily  predicts  that  business  during 
the  coming  Christmas  season  will 
drop  below  year-ago  levels,  there 
are  six  who  are  confidently  aiming 
at  sales  increases. 

For  every  merchant  who  will  be 
satisfied  to  equal  1952's  record 
Christmas  sales  during  the  coming 
months,  there  are  two  who  will  be 
disappointed  with  anything  less 
than  a  5  to  10%  gain  in  volume. 

For  every  retailer  who  foresees 
no  noticeable  change  in  business 
conditions  in  the  next  two  months 
compared  to  last  year,  there  are 
four  who  predict  that  business  will 
be  much  tougher  to  get. 

And  for  every  store  planning  to 
advertise  less  this  Christmas  than 
last,  there  are  three  who  will  ad¬ 
vertise  more;  for  every  retailer 
who  will  start  ’53  Yule  promotions 
later  than  last  year,  there  are  two 
who  will  kick  off  their  advertising 
earlier  than  ever  before  to  help 
set  a  new  all-time  high  in  Christ¬ 
mas  advertising  by  retailers  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season. 

This  cross  -  section  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  frame  of  mind  of  re¬ 
tailers  as  the  peak  selling  season 


of  the  year  approaches  emerged 
this  week  from  a  survey  of  87 
stores  of  varying  sizes  and  types 
in  35  major  metropolitan  markets, 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  it 
was  disclosed  today  by  Edward 
H.  Burgeson,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  Retail  Department. 

Unanimous  Choice 

The  survey,  covering  mostly  de¬ 
partment  stores,  but  also  including 
gift  shops  and  furniture,  jewelry, 
men’s  and  women’s  specialty,  hard¬ 
ware,  sporting  goods,  and  station¬ 
ery  stores,  also  revealed: 

More  than  56%  of  surveyed 
merchants  plan  to  launch  Christ¬ 
mas  promotions  on  or  before  No¬ 
vember  16. 

Daily  newspapers  are  the  over¬ 
whelming  and  unanimous  choice 
of  surveyed  retailers  as  the  medi¬ 
um  in  which  they  will  invest  all 
but  small  fractions  of  Christmas 
advertising  budgets. 

Over  one-quarter  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  covered  indicated  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  invest  100%  of  their 
Christmas  promotional  outlays  in 
daily  newspapers;  46%  plan  to 


TULSA... 


NOW  A  CITY  OF  MORE  THAN 

260,000  POPULATION 

(METROPOLITAN  AREA) 

CENTER  OF  THE  "BILLION 
DOLLAR  MAGIC  EMPIRE" 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA  WORLD 
TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


place  95%  and  over  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Results  of  the  survey  were  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  to  accompany  the 
unveiling  of  a  new  four-page  fold¬ 
er  presentation  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  and  entitled, 
“Christmas  1953 — ^Will  You  Meet 
Or  Beat  Last  Year?’’  Designed  as 
an  aid  to  retailers  in  planning 
Christmas  advertising  schedules, 
the  folder  is  now  available  to 
stores  from  any  of  the  1,000  daily 
newspapers  which  are  members. 

The  folder  lists  some  of  the 
factors  which  point  to  the  biggest 
Christmas  in  retailing  history, 
quotes  leading  retailers  about  the 
need  for  aggressive  promotion  to 
realize  the  record  potentials,  and 
features  a  long  list  of  hot  items 
for  Yule  promotion.  It  also  sug¬ 
gests  six  ways  for  retailers  to  get 
maximum  results  from  Christmas 
promotions  and  proposes  a  tested 
four-step  advertising  plan. 

61%  See  Sales  Boost 
The  Bureau  began  its  survey 
early  in  October  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  member  newspapers  in  35 
major  metropolitan  markets  who 
distributed  survey  forms  to  lead¬ 
ing  local  retailers.  Among  the  mar¬ 
kets  covered  were  Akron,  Atlanta, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.),  Chicago. 
Dallas.  Detroit,  Denver,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  Lou¬ 
isville,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Norfolk,  Phoenix,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Richmond,  Rochester,  San 
Antonio,  San  Bernardino,  San  Jose, 
San  Francisco,  Toledo,  Worcester, 
and  Washington. 

Out  of  82  stores  reporting  their 
outlook  for  per  cent  gains  or  los¬ 
ses  in  volume  compared  to  last 
year,  61%  expect  ’53  Christmas 
sales  to  increase,  only  9%  forsee 
a  decrease,  and  29%  see  no  ap¬ 
preciable  change  from  last  year. 

Of  the  stores  anticipating  sales 
increases,  18%  predicted  gains 
would  range  from  2  to  5%;  42% 
cited  5%  as  the  probable  rise;  and 
a  healthy  24%  forecasted  a  boost 
of  10%.  Only  seven  stores  saw 
impending  volume  losses,  and  cit¬ 
ed  percentages  from  one  to  10% 
below  last  year. 

Among  the  factors  listed  by  sur¬ 
veyed  retailers  as  contributing  to 
this  rosy  Christmas  outlook  are  in¬ 
creased  buying  power  and  savings 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  includ¬ 
ing  Christmas  Club  savings,  im¬ 
proved  inventories  featuring  bet¬ 
ter  values  at  more  attractive  prices, 
better  merchandising,  improved 
sales  personnel,  increased  empha¬ 
sis  on  important  departments  un¬ 
derplayed  last  year,  additional  pro¬ 
motions  on  the  layaway  plan,  and 
generally  earlier  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising. 

Despite  their  confident  outlook, 
however,  the  majority  of  retailers 
are  hard-headed  and  realistic 
about  the  difficult  job  facing  them 
in  beating  last  year’s  figures. 

83%  of  stores  expect  Christmas 
’53  business  will  be  tougher  to 
get,  while  only  17%  see  no  no¬ 
ticeable  change  from  last  year,  and 


not  one  retailer  stated  volume 
would  be  easier  to  get.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  general  toughen¬ 
ing  of  business  conditions  were 
listed  by  surveyed  retailers  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  psychological  barriers 
raised  by  recession  talk  .  .  .  com¬ 
petition’s  awareness  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  sales  potential  .  .  .  people  are 
more  cautious  in  their  buying,  in¬ 
sisting  on  full  value  .  .  .  goods  will 
be  in  much  more  plentiful  supply 
with  greater  diversification  and 
more  competition  between  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  consumer  dollar . . . 
the  trend  to  suburban  stores  .  .  . 
some  classifications  might  be  off, 
such  as  television  and  major  ap¬ 
pliances;  however,  new  items  may 
replace  some  of  that  volume,  such 
as  do-it-yourself  merchandise  .  .  . 
last  year’s  perfect  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  high  volume  .  .  .  more 
discount  houses  open  .  .  .  sales  on 
big  ticket  items  slowing  up.” 

Promote  More,  Earlier 

In  the  face  of  these  challenges, 
the  survey  shows  that  59%  of 
stores  expect  to  at  least  match  last 
year’s  advertising  investments, 
while  31%  expect  to  spend  even 
more  this  Christmas.  Only  a  scat¬ 
tered  10%  of  stores  report  their 
forthcoming  Yule  promotions  will 
drop  below  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  while  62%  of 
stores  expect  to  begin  the  season’s 
advertising  at  about  the  same 
time  as  last  year,  over  25%  will 
kick  off  earlier  than  last  year. 

Declared  Mr.  Burgeson: 

“It  is  significant  to  note  that 
18%  of  reporting  stores  plan  to 
begin  Christmas  advertising  on  or 
before  November  1;  33%  on  or 
before  November  10;  60%  on  or 
before  Novethber  16;  and  70% 
on  or  before  November  23.  Retail¬ 
ers  who  leave  the  starting  gate 
early  enough  to  begin  carefully- 
planned  promotions  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  who  build  their 
advertising  to  a  peak  as  Christmas 
grows  nearer  will  gain  a  big  lead 
on  their  competitors.” 

To  gain  this  important  advan¬ 
tage,  Burgeson  urged  retailers  to 
get  their  advertising  schedules  on 
paper  before  the  Christmas  rush, 
while  they  still  have  time  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  selling  opportunity  for 
every  item  in  the  store — and  to 
give  each  one  all  the  promotion 
it’s  worth. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Bureau’s  new  four-page  folder, 
available  from  local  daily  news¬ 
papers,  offers  a  handy  check  list 
which  spells  out  not  only  the  po¬ 
tentials  and  opportunities  but  also 
a  step-by-step  planning  procedure 
which  will  help  gain  maximum 
profits  from  this  vital  45-day  sea¬ 
son. 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  indicated  their  Christmas 
selling  season  will  begin  on  or  be 
fore  November  1;  25%  on  or  be¬ 
fore  November  10;  56%  on  or  be 
fore  November  16;  and  96%  on 
or  before  November  27.  Only  » 
few  scattered  stores  listed  dates  in 
early  December  as  season  openers. 
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HYDRAULliC 

PRESSES 


/  out  of  the  10  use 
Lake  Erie  Directomat 
presses  for  quality 
color  mat  production 


•  The  Lake  Erie  directomat  sim¬ 
plifies  the  production  of  accurately 
registered  color  mats.  More  than  250 
DiRECTOMATS  are  in  use  throughout 
the  world. 


Be  prepared  for  R.  0.  P. 
Write  for  Bulletin 
349  describing 

DIRECTOMAT  ^ 

equipment. 


A  1000  ton  Lake  Erie  directomat  is  shown  in  operation  at  the  Milwakuee  Journal. 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


General  Offices  and  Plant 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 
District  Offices  in  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Pittsburgh 

Rtpnstnutives  in  Other  U.  S.  Cities  and  Foreign  Countries 
%  Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — 3,500  designs  from  5 
to  22,000  tons  capacity — rubber  and  plastic  printing  plate  molding... 
plastics  molding . . .  laminating ...  die  sinking . . .  metal  working . . .  forging 
. . .  metal  extrusion . . .  wallboard  and  plywood . . .  rubber  vulcanizing . . . 

ERIE 9  die  casting  and  special  purpose.  DIRECTOMAT® 
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Leading  Newspapers  in  R.  0.  P.  Color  Advertising 

12  MONTHS-1952 

COLOR  LINAGE 

1 .  Milwaukee  Journal . 

1,322,596 

2.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  &  States 

927,840 

3.  Dallas  News . 

875,029 

4.  Chicago  Tribune . 

863,320 

5.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  .  .  . 

699,388 

6.  Los  Angeles  Times . 

697,440 

7.  Dallas  Times-Herald . 

678,849 

8.  Houston  Chronicle . 

670,900 

9.  Tulsa  World . 

650,897 

10.  Sacramento  Bee . 

637,922 

SOURCE:  MEDIA  RECORDS 

I 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

115  Retcdlers 
In  Chi.  Tribune 
Fashion  Group 

Chicago 

Distribution  of  advance  infor¬ 
mation  about  apparel  advertising 
scheduled  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  Magazine  to  selected 
midwestem  retailers  signalled  the 
start  of  manufacturer-retailer  mer¬ 
chandising  activity  by  the  new 
Chicago  Tribune  Fashion  Group. 

The  group,  composed  of  115  re¬ 
tailers  in  65  cities  outside  of  but 
adjacent  to  Metropolitan  Chicago, 
was  formed  to  capitalize  on  the 
territorial  penetration  of  apparel 
advertising  appearing  in  monotone 
or  color  rotogravure  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  Magazine.  Other  retailers  may 
be  added  as  the  program  progres¬ 
ses. 

Merchants  to  Cooperate 

Merchants  who  have  agreed  to 
definite  responsibilities  toward 
their  customers,  suppliers,  and  the 
Tribune  will  receive  bronze  pla¬ 
ques  identifying  them  as  members 
of  the  group. 

Hereafter,  when  a  manufactur¬ 
er  places  an  adequate  campaign 
of  large  unit  advertisements  in  the 
Tribune  Magazine,  every  retailer 
in  the  group  is  to  be  informed  six 
to  eight  weeks  in  advance  about 
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the  dates  that  such  advertising  will 
appear.  If  their  names  are  to  be 
listed,  the  retailers  will  be  advised. 

On  the  strength  of  this  assur¬ 
ance,  these  retailers  agree  to  stock 
the  featured  merchandise  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  advertising 
in  depth  sufficient  to  meet  antic¬ 
ipated  demand.  As  such  activities 
fit  into  their  local  merchandising 
programs,  they  also  will  publish 
tie-in  advertising  in  their  local 
newspapers  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Tribune-advertised  hems;  cooper¬ 
ate  with  window,  floor,  and  coun¬ 
ter  displays;  display  Tribune  fa¬ 
shion  advertisements  on  perma¬ 
nent  easels  provided  by  the  Trib¬ 
une;  and  include  inserts  in  month¬ 
ly  mailings  to  charge  account 
customers. 

Seasonal  Timetable 
At  the  manufacturer  level,  each 
company  will  be  expected  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  seasonal  timetable  for 
promotions;  select  the  style  to  be 
promoted;  prepare  the  advertising; 
cover  promotion  information  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  retailer;  insure 
sufficient  merchandise  in  advance 
of  advertising;  fill  special  orders 
immediately  and  furnish  such  mer¬ 
chandising  aids  as  mats  for  local 
advertising,  glossy  photos,  code 
sheets,  display  cards,  rough  layouts 
for  local  advertising,  mailing  in¬ 
serts,  brand  identification  displays, 
and  capsule  comments  for  on-the- 
floor  sales  staffs. 

The  Tribune  is  to  continue  in¬ 
tensive  fashion  promotion  through 
the  Sunday  Tribune  Magazine; 
concentrate  attention  of  leading 
apparel  manufacturers  on  the  Chi- 
cagoland  market;  promote  close 
liaison  between  the  retailer  and  the 
advertising  manufacturer;  intro¬ 
duce  merchandising  suggestions  to 
the  manufacturer;  inform  retailers 
of  manufacturer  advertising  six  to 
eight  weeks  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication;  make  in-the-store  helps 
available  to  retailers;  supply  retail¬ 
ers  with  advance  copies  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  con¬ 
taining  manufacturer  advertising; 
and  supply  each  participating  re¬ 
tailer  with  a  plaque  identifying 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Fashion  Group. 

■ 

Mich.  Tourist  Council 
Seeks  Budget  Boost 

The  Michigan  Tourist  Council 
requests  $363,854  from  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  advertise  and  promote  the 
state’s  tourist  attractions  during 
the  1954-55  fiscal  year.  Robert  J. 
Furlong,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  says  this  is  $36,269  more 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  current  year. 

“Increases  in  advertising  rates 
and  printing  costs  coupled  with  the 
strengthening  of  competition  from 
other  states  makes  a  larger  budget 
essential  if  Michigan's  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  avoid  costly  set-backs,” 
!  commented  Mr.  Furlong. 


Survey  Shows 
More  Men  Do 
F ood  Shopping 


you  tfeed  Car 
advice  ^  s 

Its 


re-examined  a 

iJS6Cl  Oar  good  many  merchandising,  adver- 

tising  and  distribution  idieas  for 
products  consumed  exclusively  by 
men,”  Dale  Anderson,  director  of 
M  research,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com- 

pany,  said  this  week,  “because 
-~=— —  ^  more  and  more  men  are  shopping 

stores. 

!  ^  ^  changing 

marketing  problems,  Erwin-Wasey 
established  a  reliable  national 
Hike  adander  Consumer  Panel  some  time  tgo,” 
itjiDUF^tDDealarh  he  explained.  “The  panel  was  built 
Sod  Cans  by  personal  interviews  conducted 
Ivertisement  which  275  interviewing  places 

s  of  the  New  York  scattered  throughout  the  country 
lewspapers  on  E’ri-  so  that  it  will  reflect  accurately 
is  a  great  departure  regional  data  as  well  as  national, 
il  run  of  claim-  It  is  surveyed  each  month  to  gather 
advertising.  Instead  marketing  data  for  Erwin-Wasey 
ral  claims  this  ad-  clients.”  Mr.  Anderson  said,  and 
:ht  as  it  is  in  treat-  “frequently  we  uncover  facts  of 
specific  advantages  interest  to  a  great  many  other 
a  Ford  dealer.  manufacturers  and  advertisers. 

7  Out  of  10  Shop 

i^dlCCltes  Ad  “For  example,  this  month  we 
Ost  Transit  learned  that  seven  out  of  10  men 
shop  in  food  stores  at  least  once 
a  sev^<olumn  ^  week,”  he  continued.  “And  the 
of  The  Transport  majority  of  these  men  report  that 
0  transit  companies  they’re  shopping  in  such  stores 
U.  S.  and  Canada  more  often  than  they  did  five 
last  week  by  Ar-  ago. 
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fill  rt  ionon<.oi..H  Jo^rcly  for  them  by  the  women  in 
fill  a  long-needed  families.” 

sit  public  relations 

g.  Young  More  Frequent 

■  Even  though  a  majority  of  men 

S  Lines  'O  3''  ^8^  groups  are  food-store 

w*iivpr*M  In  shoppers,  a  greater  proportion  of 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  jq-j  than  older  men 

ctmn  in  the  Wauke- 

anVthe  w’a’Xoam  y®®"*®’’  "i®"  ^re  more  frequent 
ana  tne  Waukegan  shopper  than  older  men.  The  pro- 

portions  shopping  in  food  stores 
f'^®  .  ’  ,  ‘®®*  ®  decline  slightly  but  steadily  as  age 

iing  in  the  newspa-  increases. 

These  male  food-store  shoppers 

Macdonald. 

„  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  How- 

UpS  Kont  ever,  men  living  in  big  cities  (over 

nt  has  been  appoint-  500,000)  and  small  cities  (25,000 
It  in  charge  of  sales  to  100,000)  are  somewhat  more 
ig,  Emerson  Drug  inclined  to  shop  in  food  stores 
e,  Md.,  makers  of  than  those  living  in  other  sizes  of 
He  joined  Bromo-  places.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many 
fi  1938;  became  pres-  farmers  and  men  living  in  vari- 
lanadian  company  in  ous  other  population  classifications 
he  still  retains.  shop  regularly  in  food  stores. 
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A  Used  Car  advertisement  which 
the  Ford  Dealers  of  the  New  York 
district  ran  in  newspapers  on  F'ri- 
day,  Nov.  6.  It  is  a  great  departure 
from  the  usual  run  of  claim- 
heavy  used  car  advertising.  Instead 
of  making  general  claims  this  ad¬ 
vertisement — light  as  it  is  in  treat¬ 
ment — gives  the  specific  advantages 
of  buying  at  a  Ford  dealer. 

Agency  Syndicates  Ad 
On  Low-Cost  Transit 

Syndication  of  a  .seven<olumn 
by  272-line  ad  of  The  Transport 
Company  to  300  transit  companies 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
was  announced  last  week  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Meyerhoff  &  Co.,  Chicago- 
Milwaukee  advertising  agency. 

The  ad.  originally  printed  in 
Milwaukee  dailies,  is  an  adantion 
of  a  Reader's  Digest  article,  “How 
Much  Docs  It  Cost  to  Run  Your 
Car?” 

According  to  Georce  Grabin, 
manager  of  MeyerhofTs  Milwau¬ 
kee  office.  Reader’s  Digest  has 
“extended  an  unusual  privilege  in 
granting  permission  to  reproduce 
any  part  of  the  article,  the  cover 
and  logotype.” 

The  ad,  which  points  up  the 
high  cost  of  car  ownership  com¬ 
pared  to  low  cost  of  riding  tran¬ 
sit,  is  said  to  fill  a  long-needed 
place  in  transit  public  relations 
and  ride  selling. 

■ 

19,446  Plus  Lines 

Waukegan,  111. 
A  special  section  in  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  News-Sun,  Oct.  20,  promoted 
local  industries  and  the  Waukegan- 
North  Chicago  First  Industrial 
Fair.  There  were  19,446  lines  of 
“plus”  advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  according  to  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  Stewart  R.  Macdonald. 

■ 

Emerson  Ups  Kent 

Hugh  E.  Kent  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
and  advertising,  Emerson  Drug 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  makers  of 
Bromo-Seltzer.  He  joined  Bromo- 
Seltzer,  Ltd.,  in  1938;  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  company  in 
1951,  a  post  he  still  retains. 
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How  many  of  these  little-known  facts 
about  bread  do  you  know?  .  / 


2.  How  many  people  are  employed  by 
the  baking  industry? 

Nearly  300,000  persons  are  employed  directly  by  the  bak¬ 
ing  industry.  And,  of  course,  there  are  many  more  people 
employed  in  industries  which  are  supported,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  the  bakers  of  America. 


1.  How  many  loaves  of  bread  are  baked 
in  this  country  every  day  ? 

The  bakers  of  America  bake  forty  million  loaves  of  bread 
every  day— about  one  loaf  for  every  four  persons.  These 
forty  milhon  loaves  include  all  varieties  of  bread  —  white, 
whole  wheat,  rye,  and  many  others. 


4.  How  many  tons  of  flour  did  American 
bakers  use  in  1952? 

About  six  million  tons  of  flour  (three  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat)  was  the  order  American  bakers  placed 
with  the  millers  of  America  last  year.  In  addition,  American 
bakers  used  three  billion  eggs  and  the  equivalent  of  eight 
hundred  million  quarts  of  milk.  Indeed,  the  bakers  of 
America  are  the  farmers’  best  customer! 


3.  Is  bread  fattening  ? 

An  average  slice  of  enriched  bread  contains  63  calories  — 
less  calories  than  an  average  serving  of  lemon  sherbet, 
dried  figs  or  a  glass  of  skim  milk. 

And  bread  is  one  of  the  seven  basic  foods.  In  his  book. 
Reduce  and  Stay  Reduced,  Dr.  Norman  Jolliffe,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  New  York  City’s  Health 
Department,  writes —"Bread  should  constitute  a  part  of 
every  reducing  diet ...  I  have  included  bread  in  every  one 
of  my  reducing  diets,  even  down  to  the  600  calorie  reduc¬ 
ing  diet.” 

Need  more  information  on  bread?  The  American  Bakers 
Association  will  do  their  best  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have  about  the  baking  industry.  In  addition  they  will 
send  you— free  of  charge  — a  twenty  page  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  "How  Much  Do  You  Know  About  Bread?”  Write  to 
American  Bakers  Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
<  '.hicago  6,  Illinois. 
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Baking  is  America's  biggest  food  business  I 


America 


AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSOCIATION 
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4  SlAt^  BW 
for  1MT6REET 

Bridge  and  card  playing  enthusiasts  across  the  country 
look  to  NEA's  Oswald  Jacoby  for  pointers  on  better 
bidding  and  better  playing.  Outstanding  tournament 
player  and  famous  card  authority,  Jacoby  was  first  to 
introduce  the  Point  Count  system  of  bidding.  He  has 
written  a  special  reader  service  booklet  on  POINT 
COUNT  BIDDING — write  for  your  free  sample  copy. 


TO 


MOVE 

GOODS 


Use  OKLAHOMA’S 

PRIZE  WINNING 
NEWSPAPER 


SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

It  is  the  DAILY  reading  habit  in 
94%  of  the  homes  in  Shawnee  and  Pottawatomie 
County.  The  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR  will  deliver 
your  sales  messages  economically  and 
effectively.  To  move  goods  in  this 
ever-growing  market — use  the  advertising  columns  of 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

"A  Stauffer  Publication” 

Represented  by:  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

Chicago  New  York  Oklahoma  City  San  Francisco  Atlanta 
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Pecuniary  Loss  Must 
Be  Shown  Specifically 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  LIBEL  action  against  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  American  collapsed 
recently  when  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  a  dismissal  of 
the  suit  by  the  lower  court  on  the 
ground  that  no  claim  for  special 
damages  had  been  set  forth. 

In  February,  1951,  the  newspa¬ 
per  reported: 

“David  L.  Behncke,  a  legendary 
figure  in  America’s  aviation  history 
and  the  man  who  raised  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  for  thousands  of 
pilots  throughout  the  world,  today 
bemoaned  what  he  termed  an  in¬ 
sult  by  17  employes  of  the  union 
he  heads. 

“Behncke  was  in  New  York  di¬ 
recting  hearings  of  his  union  be¬ 
fore  a  presidential  fact  finding 
board  involving  a  dispute  with 
American  Airlines  about  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  flying  hours  for  800 
pilots  when,  he  said,  the  charges 
were  made  in  his  hotel  room  there 
by  Maurice  H.  Schy,  an  association 
lawyer  and  head  of  the  17  dis¬ 
gruntled  staff  employes. 

“Branding  the  entrance  of  Schy’s 
group  into  his  room,  where  he  was 
ill.  as  a  Gestapo  action,  Behncke 
said,  ‘At  the  time  they  made  their 
unannounced  military  manner  en¬ 
trance  1  knew  nothing  of  the 
troubles  of  our  staff  employes  or 
that  some  were  dissatisfied.  When 
Schy  threw  a  contract  on  the  bed 
and  asked  me  to  sign  it  I  told  him 
this  was  too  abrupt  and  that  1  was 
in  no  position  to  sign  any  con¬ 
tracts.  He  threatened  to  set  uo 
picket  lines  in  front  of  the  hotel.’  ” 


‘Wicked  Designs' 


Schy  claimed  this  article  had 
charged  him  with  wicked  designs, 
Gestapo  methods  and  reprehensi¬ 
ble  conduct,  thereby  damaging  his 
reputation  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000. 

Over  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago  the  Supreme  Court  said, 

“Where  the  words  are  not  in 
themselves  actionable  because  the 
offense  imputed  involves  neither 
moral  turpitude  nor  subjects  the 
offender  to  infamous  punishment, 
special  damages  must  be  alleged 
and  proved  in  order  to  maintain 
the  action.” 

By  special  damages  in  such  a 
case  is  meant  pecuniary  loss. 

Following  the  pattern  laid  down 
in  similar  cases,  the  court  said, 

“The  statement  that  Schy  and 
his  co-employes  made  an  ‘unan¬ 
nounced  military  like  entrance,’ 
‘Gestapo  like,’  into  the  sick  room 
of  the  president  of  the  union,  is 
merely  a  somewhat  rhetorical  way 
of  saying  that  their  conduct  was 
dictatorial  and  that  they  used  high 
handed  methods.  We  find  nothing 
libelous  in  itself  in  such  language. 


“So  far  as  the  article  complained 
of  shows,  there  was  no  relationship 
of  attorney  and  client  involved. 

.  .  .  Nowhere  in  the  article  com¬ 
plained  of  is  there  any  charge  of 
treachery,  disloyalty  or  improper 
conduct  as  an  attorney.” 

It  is  a  well  recognized  rule  that 
words  which  are  not  actionable  in 
themselves  may  be  rendered  so  by 
averring  and  proving  special  dam¬ 
ages  which  have  resulted.  In  such 
a  case  however  the  special  dam¬ 
ages  must  be  specifically  averred 
with  reasonable  certainty. 

Right  of  Privacy  Held 
In  Merchandise  Photo 

A  DECISION  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  a  few  months 
ago  marked  a  trend  toward  a  more 
general  acceptance  by  the  courts  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

The  lawsuit  had  been  brought 
by  a  member  of  a  theatrical  group. 
The  woman’s  photograph  had  been 
intended  for  professional  publicity 
but  a  Detroit  department  store 
obtained  possession  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  it  was  published  in  a 
newspaper  advertisement  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  cosmetics. 

The  action  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  this  picture  was  dismissed 
by  the  trial  court.  In  reversing 
that  judgment  and  ordering  a  new 
trial,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  said, 

“In  this  case  there  is  no  involve¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  speech  or  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  This  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  to  recover  damages  from  a 
retail  merchandise  seller  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  this  woman’s 
likeness  in  a  commercial  adver¬ 
tisement.” 

A  year  before  this  decision  was 
rendered  another  action  involving 
this  right  of  privacy  had  been  de¬ 
cided  by  an  appellate  court  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Boston  Post 
had  published  the  picture  of  the 
body  of  a  girl  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  and  her  parents 
had  sued  the  newspaper  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  picture  without  their 
consent. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  that  state, 
in  sustaining  the  dismissal  of  the 
action,  said, 

“But  if  the  right  asserted  here 
be  sustained  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fix  its  boundaries.  A  newspa¬ 
per  account  or  a  radio  broadcast 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  harrow¬ 
ing  circumstances  might  well  be  as 
distressing  to  the  members  of  the 
victim’s  family  as  a  photograph 
of  the  sort  described  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  .  .  .” 
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MANY  OFYHE  people  in  this  picture  are  stockholders 
as  well  as  employees  at  Standard  Oil’s  Whiting  refinery. 
Outright  bonuses  of  company  stock  are  given  to  employees 

31,000  OF 
OWN  STOCK 

This  is  an  unusual  street.  Probably  half  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  walk  here  are  stockholders.  That’s  a  good 
average— even  for  big  city  financial  districts. 

This  is  a  main  street  within  Standard  Oil’s  re¬ 
finery  grounds  at  Whiting,  Indiana. 

Employee  ownership  of  stock  has  been  a  tradition 
at  Standard  Oil,  both  through  individual  purchase 
and  employee  plans.  Today  about  31,000  of  the 
more  than  51,000  employees  of  Standard  Oil  and 
its  subsidiary  companies  are  share  owners. 

They  are  members  of  a  stockholder  family  of  al¬ 
most  125,000.  These  owners  include  individuals 
from  almost  every  walk  of  life,  as  well  as  many  in¬ 
stitutions,  such  as  charitable  organizations,  colleges, 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Here  is  a  part  of  what  our  employees  and  inves¬ 
tors  have  shared  in  creating: 


who  invest  in  United  States  Savings  Bonds  under  our  em¬ 
ployee  savings  and  stock  bonus  plan.  As  both  employees 
and  owners,  they  have  a  double  interest  in  serving  you. 


A  company  that  produces  more  than  2,000  useful 
petroleum  products  which  are  sold  at  surprisingly 
low  prices. 

A  company  whose  employees  enjoy  wages  and 
benefits  well  above  the  national  average  for  indus¬ 
try  generally. 

A  company  that  buys  goods  and  services  from 
more  than  32,000  other  companies  employing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

A  company  that  has  invested  more  than 
$565,000,000  since  1945  in  developing  new  oil  fields 
and  drilling  wells,  thus  helping  to  build  up  the 
nation’s  petroleum  reserves. 

We  thought  you’d  be  interested  in  these  facts 
about  a  free,  competitive  enterprise — how  employ¬ 
ees  with  their  work  and  investors  with  their  capital 
have  teamed  up  to  build  a  strong  link  in  an  indus¬ 
try  that  serves  America  so  well. 


OUR  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  COMPANY 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMs  Show  Ingenuity 
In  Wooing  New  Linage 


Babysitter  Ads  Put  Court  Allows 
Under  Restriction  $3,500  Award 

Waterbury,  Conn,  Trocnrtce 

The  Republican  and  the  Amer-  *  O*  A  1  CoJJUDO 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Glorious  as  this  year-end  grand  1 
total  of  Classified  Advertising  vol-  T 
ume  will  look  to  the  average  CAM  c 
and  his  publisher,  it  will  weigh  p 
like  the  albatross  around  the  An-  i 
cient  Mariner’s  neck  unless  every  3 
scrap  of  ingenuity  is  quickly  put  I 
into  service.  This  writer  doesn’t  \ 
pay  much  heed  to  the  theory  that  f 
“next  year  will  take  care  of  itself.”  I 

In  most  types  of  business  enter-  I 
price,  beating  last  year  is  a  sound  j 
and  fundamental  device  for  build-  t 
ing  greater  volume  over  the  years.  I 
It  provides  a  target  that  no  self-  : 
respecting  sales  executive  likes  to  ] 
miss.  For  almost  a  decade  now,  1 
Classihed  executives  have  blown 
the  target  to  bits  and,  despite  the  i 
diminishing  Help  Wanted  linage,  a  i 
vital  classification  on  many  large  i 
newspapers,  CAMs  are  taking  aim  i 
at  1953  figures  with  a  calm  eye 
and  steady  hand. 

The  Two  Possibilities 

As  we  look  at  it,  beating  last 
year’s  figures  boils  down  to  two 
basic  possibilities:  getting  more 
linage  out  of  current  advertisers 
who  are  not  fully  exploiting  the 
possibilities  of  Classified,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  bringing  in  new  advertisers. 
Building  further  on  established 
classifications  like  Real  Estate, 
Apartments,  Merchandise  for  Sale, 
Autos,  etc.,  and  starting  new  clas¬ 
sifications  are  now  in  order.  And, 
in  the  face  of  the  challenge  of 
record  figures,  CAMs  might  well 
consider  increasing  the  sales  staff 
to  more  effectively  beat  the  bushes 
for  some  of  the  latent  Classified 
advertising  potential  that  we  know 
exists. 

A  glance  around  the  circuit  .e- 
meals  that  CAMs  have  many  tricks 
up  their  sleeves  for  producing  new 
linage.  In  several  instances,  color 
has  come  to  Classified.  In  the  Fort 


Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Republican  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  have  restricted  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  for  baby  sitters. 

A  notice  to  want  ad  clients 
stated  that  the  papers  will  not  ac- 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
A  defense  motion  to  set  aside 
a  jury  award  of  $3,500  in  a  $1,- 
000,000  damage  suit  against  the 


Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  the 
Nicolson-Jones  Motor  Co.,  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  dealer,  took  a  half¬ 
page  in  the  Classified  Section  using 
red  as  a  second  color  to  offer 
300  cars  with  a  “Make  Your  Own 
Discount”  appeal.  The  ad  also  in¬ 
vited  all  and  sundry  to  come  in 
for  free  donuts  and  coffee  for 
breakfast!  Last  week,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  sported  a  full 
page  in  color  which  nine  Classfied 
Automotive  advertisers  coopera¬ 
tively  bought  in  connection  with 
a  “Fall  Guide  to  Better  Living.” 
Naturally,  the  pitch  was  “Guide  to 
Better  Driving.” 

CAMs  are  also  utilizing  the  dra¬ 
matic  possibilities  of  color  in  pro¬ 
motion.  The  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  used  a  full  page  Oct.  15 
to  proclaim  its  “One  Millionth 
Classified  Ad  of  1953,”  while  in 
Riverside  (Calif.)  a  breath-taking 
double-truck  in  color  was  used  by 
the  Daily  Press  to  bombard  read¬ 
ers  with  the  story  of  its  RESULT 
GETTING  want  ads. 

Gold  Rush  Gus 

Also,  Carl  R.  Lehman,  Jr., 
CAM,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press- 
Democrat,  proved  there  can  be 
plenty  of  color  in  black  and  white 
promotion  by  the  way  he  handled 
National  Want  Ad  Week.  Using 
a  full  page  of  editorial  type  pro¬ 
motion  the  Press-Democrat  rang  in 
new  advertisers  with  a  “6  for  3” 
offer  announcement.  The  page  pic¬ 
tured  members  of  the  staff  and  car¬ 
ried  separate  articles  on  National 
Want  Ad  Week,  copy  writing  sug¬ 
gestions,  ethics  in  the  want  ads, 
etc.  In  addition  to  receiving  three 
free  days  of  advertising  with  every 
3-day  ad  each  advertiser  who  placed 
his  ad  in  person  was  handed  an 
orchid.  “So  —  prospect  the  attic, 
podner  —  there’s  gold  to  be  had 


cept  advertisements  “for  baby  sit-  Birmingham  Post-Herald  has  been 
ters,  nor  from  baby  sitters  apply-  ^jenied  by  Federal  Judge  Sevboum 
ing  for  jobs,  excepting  those  or-  jj  Lynne. 

dered  by  reputable  agencies  over  award  was  given  Miss  Chris- 

the  signature  of  the  agencies.”  Brown,  who  was  arrested  by 

The  restriction  was  the  result  ci,y  Detective  Henry  Darnell  in  a 
of  the  arrest  of  a  man  who  picked  hotel  room  with  City  Commis- 
up  and  allegedly  raped  a  13-year-  sjoner  Eugene  O’Connor,  in  whose 
old  girl  _who^  had  advertised  for  a  office  she  was  employed. 
baby-sitting  job.  During  the  trial.  Judge  Lynne 

.  .  dismissed  all  counts  in  the  suit,  in- 

there  and  it  s  just  waiting  for  c]uding  ubel  and  invasion  of  pri- 
you  to  discover  it^,  a  cartoon  char-  vacy,  but  permitted  the  plaintiffs 
acter  named  Gold  Rush  Gus.  jq  amend  the  suit  to  include  the 
'^■'Sed.  count  of  trespass. 

Six-Week  Campaign  Judge  Lynne  said  that  the  case 


Six-Week  Campaign  Judge  Lynne  said  that  the  case 

A  six-week  cooperative  Classi-  rested  on  whether  there  was  a 
fied  Automotive  campaign  proved  cause  of  trespass  when  Defective 
so  successful  for  a  group  of  Ham-  Darnell  and  a  Post-Herald  re- 
ilton,  Canada,  dealers  that  J.  Her-  porter.  Bill  Mobley,  entered  the 
bert  Gildea,  CAM,  Hamilton  hotel  room  Dec.  21,  1951.  The 
Spectator,  says  the  full  page  spread  judge  said  he  was  convinced  it  was 
will  continue  another  six  weeks —  an  illegal  search, 
all  plus  linage!  The  copy,  bought  According  to  testimony,  the  door 
by  the  Hamilton  Automobile  of  the  hotel  rpom  was  forced  dur- 
Dealers  Association  simply  fea-  ing  the  raid.  ' 


tures  the  heading;  “Buying  a  Used 
car?  Deal  with  a  new  car  dealer.” 


Benjamin  Leader,  one  of  the  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  Birmingham  Post 


“We’re  here  to  stay — we’re  out  Company,  argued  that  the  business 


to  earn  your  confidence. 


of  running  a  newspaper  and  the 


All  stock  guaranteed  free  from  pthering  of  news  was  the  prime 


any  lien  or  encumbrance.” 

“Our  stock  come.s  from  new 
model  buyers.” 


issue  in  the  case. 

“Every  piece  of  news  is  obtained 
because  a  newspaper  reporter  is 


Add  this  one  to  the  stock  of  given  information  by  someone  and 
linage  producing  ideas.  It  comes  acts  on  it,”  Mr.  Leader  said, 
from  Alan  H.  Freedman,  CAM,  Mr.  Leader  further  argued  that 
Hudson  (N.  J.)  Dispatch,  and  fea-  the  problem  in  this  case  was  im- 
tures  a  “Baby  Real  Estate  Section.”  POftant  from  the  newspaper  sland- 
Instead  of  the  copy  featuring  cuts  P<»nt  because  such  procedure  of 
of  houses,  each  advertisement  in  a  gathering  news  might  subject  a 
two-page  spread  carried  a  photo  of  newspaper  to  trespass  .all  day 
an  appealing  baby.  The  gimmick,  ottg-  jj  j  u-  •  .  .u  . 

of  course,  was  that  no  appeal  has  „  He  then  added  his  point  that  the 
the  attention-getting  capacity,  for  Post-Herald  reporter  had  only  one 
the  feminine  reader,  of  a  cute  purpose  in  breaking  anything 


.  .  and  that  was  the  story. 

Judge  Lynne  reported  that  from 
T--.  T  r’t^eeW'.,  a  standpoint  of  ethics  he  was  sure 

Too  Late  to  Cle^iJY  a  newspaper  would  be  the 

SCAMA  will  hold  its  annual 

convention  Jan.  24-26  ^  the  Tut-  officer  to  kick  a  door  down 

wilder  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala.  entry  without  a  warrant, 

.  .  .  Kennth  Orwig,  CAM,  Toledo  ^nd  that  the  newspaper  would  also 
(Ohio)  Blade,  is  the  new  president  j{  would  not  be  right  for  one 
of  the  Toledo  Advertising  Club.  qJ  employes  to  assist  an  officer 
...  A  front  page  story  in  the  doing  this. 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
tells  how  Classified  begets  Classi- 


Kcnneth  Perrine,  also  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  newspaper,  argued,  too, 


fied.  It  seems  that  one  J.  B.  Bogard  freedom  of  the  press  was  at 

came  to  town  and  answered  a  jn 

Want  Ad  to  rent  a  furnished  room.  ^ 

After  placing  his  bags  and  worldly 

effects  in  the  room,  he  went  out  O-vvGGK  vQCCltionS 
for  dinner  and  hasn’t  been  able  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

locate  the  room  again.  Hence  the  Employes  of  Gannett  Newspa- 
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effects  in  the  room,  he  went  out  0”WGGK  VQCCItlOnS 
for  dinner  and  hasn’t  been  able  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

locate  the  room  again.  Hence  the  Employes  of  Gannett  Newspa- 
following  ad  was  placed  in  the  pers  and  radio  stations  who  have 
Journal;  “Will  lady  who  rented  five  years  continuous  service  will 
room  to  J.  B.  Bogard  please  call  receive  three-week  paid  vacations 
Mrs.  Smith,  Jackson  2085.  Impor-  beginning  Jan.  1.  Employes  with 
tant.”  ten  years’  service  now  get  thre^ 


Mrs.  Smith,  Jackson  2085.  Impor-  beginning  Jan.  1.  Employes  with 
tant.”  ten  years’  service  now  get  thre^ 

Mrs.  Smith,  of  course,  is  his  new  week  paid  vacations  and  those 
landlady.  We  hope  the  ad  pulls!  with  one  or  more  years  get  two. 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  can  use  from  the  November  issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


Here’s  the  debate  on  U.S.  Sales  lax 

Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey  and  his  boys  are  flirting  with  an  idea  that  might  erupt 
a  dilly  of  a  fight  in  Congress.  It's  a  notional  sales  tax,  although  they  don't  want  to  call 
it  that.  After  looking  around  for  new  ways  of  raising  revenue  they've  hit  on  this  plan. 
It  would  mean  billions  in  added  monies.  But  it  could  also  mean  political  suicide  for 
some  Congreumen.  It's  going  to  be  a  fancy  free-for-all  if  they  decide  to  push  it.  This  is 
a  real  hot  potato. 


Mast  Arthur  Bums ;  He'll  influence  p  future  iiy  hom  unm 


Arthur  Burns  is  a  sort  of  economic  detective— on  an  extra  high  level.  He's  chief  of  Ike's 
economic  advisers  and  carries  so  much  responsibility  that  he  wears  two  titles:  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  on  Economic  Growth 
and  Stability.  He's  a  steady  probing,  fact-smitten  economist  whose  job  is  to  detect  signs 
of  a  slump  and  then  nip  it  in  the  bud.  He's  got  a  bunch  of  tricks  up  his  economic  sleeve 
that  could  make  the  tax  payer  richer  or  poorer.  Some  of  them  are  revealed  here. 


The  customer  buys  prestige  bi  bi  sb. 

Bill  Slocum  raises  the  hood  and  lets  Nation's  Business  readers  take  a  good  gander  at 
the  so-called  "fine"  cars  market.  Price  is  the  basis  and  prestige  the  object.  It's  a  strange 
phenomenon  because  dropping  the  price  won't  move  the  product— and  the  four  "fine" 
car  manufacturers  love  it.  No  one  of  them  loves  it  so  much  as  Cadillac,  though,  which 
is  being  challenged  by  Lincoln,  Packard  and  Chrysler.  Here's  an  entertaining  piece  that 
still  manages  to  expertly  lay  open  to  public  view  the  eccentricities  of  the  motor  set. 


Talents  built  to  order  by  George  Raiding  Eliot 

Mr.  Eliot  has  taken  a  fruitful  trip  to  South  Dakota  and  returned  with  a  report  on  on 
educationol  innovation  that  could  easily  solve  some  of  our  scientific  and  professional 
manpower  problems.  At  South  Dakota's  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts,  President  John  W.  Headley  is  spearheading  o  campaign  that  not  only  doubles 
enrollment  but  channels  students  into  professions  that  ore  woefully  undermanned. 

It's  a  masterful  sales  effort  that's  paying  off  for  state  and  student  alike. 


For  your  complimeniary  copy  of  the  November 
issue  and  permission  to  quote,  write... 


a  magazine  for  businessmen 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Now,  with  more  than  200,000  net  paid  daily  circulation, 
covering  one  of  America's  20  major  markets ''' 
Newsday  is  a  ''must"  on  every  National  Schedule 


Seattle 


Minneapolis^ 


Milwaukee^ 

Chicago^ 


Kansas  City 


Detroit  New  York 

Newaii^0 

Clevelanl^^ 

Pittsburgh 

Washington 


St.  Louis 


Let  Angeles 


This  mop  shows  major  markets  having  evening 
newspapers  with  200,000  or  more  circulation 


Atlanta 


Of  the  1786  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States,  only 
26  evening  newspapers  (including  Newsday)  top  200,000  net  paid 
daily  circulation.  These  26  evening  newspapers  cover  20  major  markets. 


Circulation  now  tops 
200,000  daily 


AMdo  Pattonon,  [ditor  and  PubHslMr  .  .  .  Extcirtivt  OfRcts,  Gordtn  City,  long  Islond,  M.  Y - Roprosontod  Nottonaliy  by  Ktily-Smith  Company 


ADS  ON  REUGION 

WE  in  the  newspaper  business  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  thinking  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  as  applying  only 
to  freedom  of  the  press.  We  sometimes  are 
inclined  to  forget  the  full  text: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  to  peacably  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.” 

Because  this  country  was  founded  pri¬ 
marily  by  people  who  were  seeking  religious 
freedom,  it  is  significant  that  religion  is 
placed  first  in  that  Constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom.  And  it  is  more  significant  that 
religious  freedom  is  one  of  the  prime  distinc¬ 
tions  marking  the  difference  between  the  free 
world  and  the  slave  world. 

But  during  two  decades  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  people  grew  to  forget  how 
to  practice  their  right  to  freedom  of  religion. 
World  War  II  brought  a  resurgence  of  faith 
that  has  increased  since  then  amounting  al¬ 
most  to  a  re-birth  of  religion.  With  their  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  religious  subjects,  our 
newspapers  have  played  a  large  part  in  re¬ 
kindling  interest  in  religion  and  reminding 
Americans  of  their  religious  heritage. 

For  the  fourth  year  The  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  is  conducting  its  campaign:  “Religion  in 
American  Life.”  It  has  dispatched  material 
to  newspapers  that  can  be  used  independently 
or  plac^  under  local  sponsorship.  In  1949, 
327  newspapers  participated  in  the  campaign; 
in  1950  this  number  was  trebled;  and  in  the 
next  two  years  almost  doubled  again. 

Once  again  the  newspapers  of  America  are 
receiving  this  material  from  The  Advertising 
Council  and  we  urge  everyone  of  them  to 
support  the  campaign.  It  is  a  theme  that 
deserves  support  throughout  the  year. 

Incidentally,  in  an  ill<onsidered  attack  on 
the  Council  this  Summer  Rep.  Carroll  Reece 
of  Tennessee  implied  it  may  be  engaging  r* 
subversive  activities  and  charged  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  public  policy  committee  contains  persons 
who  have  Communist  front  affiliations.  He 
gave  no  names.  We  rushed  to  the  Council’s 
defense  with  an  editorial  August  22. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Council’s  campaign 
on  religion  is  one  perfect  answer  to  Rep. 
Reece  and  others  who  may  have  had  the 
same  mistaken  ideas. 


POSTAL  STUDY 

WE  were  glad  to  see  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
of  Kansas  agree  with  our  oft-repeated 
contention  that  “the  argument  about  Post  Of¬ 
fice  rates  frequently  revolves  around  facts 
that  are  not  facts  at  all.” 

The  Citizens’  Advisory  Council  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Post  Office  Committee  (which  Sen.  Carl¬ 
son  heads)  is  currently  making  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  postal  rales.  It  will  report 
in  January  after  which  Congress  itself  will 
go  into  the  matter. 

We  feel  sure  the  report  will  point  out  the 
inequities  of  the  present  cost  ascertainment 
system  of  the  Post  Office  which  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  newspaper  and  magazine  distribu¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
postal  deficit — $240,000,000  of  which  is  ar¬ 
bitrarily  allocated  to  second-class  mail. 


I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. — John,  I;  23. 


ASK  THE  MERCHANT 

E  &  P  has  frequently  urged  manufacturers  to 
ask  the  retail  merchants  who  handle  their 
products  what  advertising  medium  they 
should  use  rather  than  relying  on  the  advice 
of  salesmen  and  brokers,  as  some  of  them  do. 
It  has  been  our  belief  that  the  local  merchant 
knows  which  medium  does  the  best  job. 

An  RCA  distributor  in  Virginia  has  done 
just  what  we  suggested  and  the  results  were 
as  we  anticipated.  Summarizing  the  distrib¬ 
utor’s  survey  of  dealers’  choice  of  media,  it 
is  found:  “Newspaper  advertising  is  rated 
most  effective  by  the  dealers  who  themselves 
advertise,  sometimes,  extensively,  on  their 
own  account.  Thus  their  rating  of  advertis¬ 
ing  media  is  based  on  actual  experience,  and 
is  borne  out  in  practice.” 

The  6.6%  increase  in  national  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  first  nine  months  of  Ais 
year  is  an  indication  that  more  and  more 
manufacturers  are  becoming  conscious  of  one 
simple  truth — newspapers  do  the  best  job  at 
the  local  level.  If  any  of  them  doubt  it,  they 
should  ask  the  merchant  who  has  to  adver¬ 
tise  to  make  the  final  and  most  important  sale. 


LAW  BREAKERS  I 

THE  Michigan  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  APME  is  urging  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Committee  to  alter  its  policy  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  publicize  names  of  game  law  vio¬ 
lators. 

We  agree  with  the  editors  that  this  protec¬ 
tion  of  game  law  violators  puts  them  in  a 
special  privileged  class  different  from  offend¬ 
ers  against  other  laws  of  the  state.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  comparable  to  the  situation  that  arose 
in  New  York  State  two  years  ago  when  it 
was  revealed  that  violators  of  liquor  laws — 
tavern  keepers  and  bar  operators — were  be¬ 
ing  protected  from  publicity  by  Federal 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit  agents.  This  action  pre¬ 
vented  the  state  alcoholic  beverage  control 
authorities,  who  issue  liquor  licenses,  from 
knowing  Uie  facts  about  licensees. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  publicity  is 
a  deterrent  against  crime.  But  what  deterrent 
is  there  in  a  situation  when  law  violations 
are  never  revealed  and  other  citizens  never 
know  the  law  has  been  broken?  It  might  ron- 
ceivably  act  as  an  inducement  to  violations 
by  those  folk  who  know  the  law  but  beliew 
they  can  “get  away  with  it”  because  there  is 
no  public  record  of  anyone  having  been 
caught. 

In  our  book,  people  who  violate  the  law 
should  be  exposed  to  public  view,  no  matter 
how  minor  the  violation.  Infringements  of 
the  law  should  all  be  a  matter  of  public  rec¬ 
ord.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  poacher, 
or  illegal  hunter,  or  the  bartender  who  serves 
diluted  drinks,  should  receive  any  different 
treatment  in  the  public  eye  than  does  the  man 
who  is  arrested  for  driving  75  miles  an  hour. 

All  have  broken  laws  which  were  written  by 
the  people  for  their  own  protection  and  they 
should  not  be  protected  by  official  secrecy  or 
censorship. 


NEWS  COLOR 

THE  Washington  Post  demonstrated  the  speed 
and  ease  with  which  a  color  photo  of  a 
football  play  on  Saturday  afternoon  can  be 
displayed  on  the  front  page  Sunday. 

Many  newspapers  print  color  ads  and  con¬ 
siderable  success  has  been  achieved  in  this 
field  thanks  to  a  few  pioneers.  Only  a  few 
newspapers  have  tried  to  reproduce  spot  news 
photos  in  color,  but  it  can  be  done  also  with 
considerable  success. 

As  techniques  are  refined  and  speeded  up, 
more  and  more  newspapers  will  try  it.  “Yes¬ 
terday”  it  couldn’t  be  done.  “Tomorrow” 
newspapers  will  be  attracting  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  editorial  color. 

SPORTS  CLICHES 

OUR  congratulations  to  the  study  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
■Xssociation  which  recommended  that  “sports 
writers  join  with  tho.se  on  member  newspapers 
in  eliminating  the  continued  re-use  of  corny 
phrases  that  should  have  died  20  years  ag®. 
.  .  .  Cliches  can,  and  should  be  avoided.” 

Readership  studies  have  shown  that  sports 
pages  are  among  the  highest  read  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  But  frequently  we  get  the  impression 
they  are  written  with  a  lingo  and  terminology 
solely  designed  for  the  sports  fan.  The  read¬ 
ership  might  be  even  higher  if  the  un-sports- 
minded  layman  could  understand  what  was 
being  reported — ^he  might  even  become  a  fan. 


MORE  ON  'HOOKERS' 

“ONE  way  for  newspapers  to  increase  their 
national  advertising  volume  is  to  help 
make  it  more  effective  and  resultful  for  the 
advertiser.”  This  was  E  &  P’s  comment  Oct. 
17  commending  the  growing  practice  in  Can¬ 
ada  of  selling  “hookers” — small  retail  tie-in 
ads  attached  to  national  ad  copy. 

Our  editorial  then  revealed  the  additional 
linage  newspapers  obtained — ranging  up  as 
high  as  87%  in  one  of  the  33  accounts 
charted.  This,  in  effect,  amounted  to  “bonus" 
linage  for  the  national  account. 

That  this  treatment  has  paid  off  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  is  evidenced  by  additional 
information  from  I.  H.  Macdonald,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
As.sociation.  E&P  said:  “Make  advertising 
more  effective  and  you  will  get  more  of  it- 
Mr.  Macdonald  cites  figures  proving  that  the 
“hooker”  method  is  “wise  casting  of  ones 
bread  upon  the  waters.”  In  20  sample  ac¬ 
counts  for  whom  a  good  manufacturer-re¬ 
tailer  job  was  done  via  “hookers”  their  na¬ 
tional  linage  in  a  six-month  period  wK 
stepped  up  from  655,365  lines  to  2,112,975- 
National  advertising  sells  the  product  and 
creates  a  demand.  “Hookers”  direct  the  traf¬ 
fic  to  the  proper  outlets  where  the  product 
can  be  bought.  The  combination  saves  tint* 
for  the  customer  and  increases  the  effectiv^ 
ness  of  newspaper  advertising  while  doing  s 
better  job  for  both  retailer  and  advertiser. 
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(Fla.)  News-Press  was  nominated  torial  director,  has  resigned  to  re- 
PERSONAL  governor  of  District  244,  Rotary  join  the  Canadian  Press  as  execu- 

International  for  1954-55.  tive  assistant  at  CP’s  head  office  in 

♦  Toronto,  Ont. 

..  ,  Robert  H.  Martin,  a  25-year  •  ♦  ♦ 

.  j ^  employe,  has  been  named  manager  Mark  H.  Alkhie,  Jr.,  a  mem- 

land  {Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  v/i\\  re-  gf  dispatch  and  building-  ber  of  the  staff  for  three  years,  has 

ceive  a  citation  from  me  Joint  grounds  departments  of  the  Battle  succeeded  the  late  Harold  J.  Bond 
Veterans  Commission  of  Cuyahoga  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News,  as  state  editor  of  the  Danville 

^unty  at  the  annual  Annistice  j  Latoszewski  is  the  (111.)  Commercial-News. 

Day  banquet  Nov  11  for  his  newly  appointed  manager  of  retail  ♦  •  ♦ 

nuny  services  to  the  veterans  of  advertising,  and  Forest  Drew  Mrs.  Edythe  Capreol,  book  ed- 

thc  community,  boffi  personally  jj  assistant.  itor  and  feature  writer.  Beaumont 


International  for  1954-55. 


tive  assistant  at  CP’s  head  office  in 
Toronto,  Ont. 

*  *  * 

Mark  H.  Alkire,  Jr.,  a  mem- 


Hail,  All  Hail, 
Cornell! 

For  the  eighth  consecutive 
year,  students  at  Cornell 


and  through  the  columns  of  the 
Plain  Dealer.” 


advertising,  and  Forest  Drew  Mrs.  Edythe  Capreol,  book  ed-  _  l 

is  his  assistant.  itor  and  feature  writer,  Beaumont  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  have 

*  *  *  (Texas)  Journal,  won  two  first  , 

CouRTLAND  R.  CoNLEE,  promo-  prizes  in  competition  of  the  Texas  '^***‘* 
tion  manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Woman’s  Press  Association:  one 


has  been  elected  president  for  a  publicity  story  in  a  daily 
ar*  (N.  J.)  News,  has  been  elated  gf  Milwaukee  Yacht  Club.  newspaper,  and  the  other  for  a 
a  life  trustee  of  Lafayette  College  *  *  *  book  c^umn. 


at  Easton,  Pa.  Mr.  Felmly  was  willum  H  Cate  formerly  *  *  • 

graduated  from  Lafayette  in  1916.  adveriising  sales  staff  of  Ernest  H.  Linford,  chief  edi- 

,,  ^  e -J..-*  f*’®  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review,  torial  writer.  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 

Merri^  C.  Sp  e  ,  presi  ,  named  advertising  man-  Tribune,  received  a  Conservation 

Speidel  Newspai^rs  Inc.,  has  re-  ager  of  the  5Mr/ier/in  (Ore.)  5wn.  Award  from  the  American  For- 
covered  sufficiently  from  a  seven-  *  *  *  estry  Association  after  he  gave  the 

month  illne«  to  <|®vo  e  a  imi  Abbott  E.  Paine  is  the  new  ad-  keynote  address  at  the  American 
tme  to  bminess  at  his  Palo  Alto,  ^ertising  manager  of  the  Upland  Forest  Congress  in  Washington. 
Cahf.,  office  He  is  now  on  a  (Calif.)  News.  He  is  a  June  ^adu-  %  *  * 

thrre-wwk  trip  for  busiiress  an  University  of  Oregon,  William  B.  Maroney,  for  the 
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their  favorite  comic  strip. 


ager  of  the  Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun.  Award  from  the  American  For- 
*  *  *  estry  Association  after  he  gave  the 

Abbott  E.  Paine  is  the  new  ad-  keynote  address  at  the  American 
vertising  manager  of  the  Upland  Forest  Congress  in  Washington. 


V  ^  ate  from  the  University  of  Oregon,  William  B.  Maroney,  for  the 

continued  rwupcratioiL  The  i  i  -  having  majored  in  advertising  and  last  23  years  city  editor  of  the 

erary  melees  lx>s  Angeles  and  jg^malism.  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder  and 

Visalia,  Calif.,  where  his  son  *  *  *  connected  with  the  editorial  de- 

"J  ri  ^  Eugene  Anderson,  advertis-  partment  for  55  years,  retired 

publisher,  Visalm  Times-Dalta.  g^^gager,  Lakeview  Lake  Coun-  ^t.  31. 

^  ^  _  J-  O’  Examiner-Tribune,  is  new  pres-  ♦  •  • 

alter  G.  Gisselbre  h  ,  e  i-  Oregon  Newspaper  Joseph  Givando,  formerly  of 

or  and  business  manager,  o  -  publishers  Association  admanagers  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  has  been 

ringmn  Conn.)  Regisrer  ha^een  g  j^ation.  named  managing  editor  of  the 

named  to  the  board  of  directors  ®  *  *  *  c-gw  nndve  (Iowa)  Messenner 

of  the  Torrington^pch  of  the  Clarence  E.  Webber,  for  20  succeedinfGiuiJGER  P.  Mitchell; 
American  Cancer  Society.  of 


Joseph  Givando,  formerly  of 


organization.  named  managing  editor  of  the 

*  *  *  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger, 

Clarence  E.  Webber,  for  20  succeeding  Granger  P.  Mitchell, 
years  mechanical  superintendent  of  resigned. 


Rpir  r.PM  A  H  «;TArvpniF  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

'r,  '  ■  L  /D  ^  Journal,  has  been  named  business  Damon  Runyan,  Jr.,  formerly  Hve  year, 
exreutive  editor,  (PaJ  ^^anager  of  the  newspapers,  sue-  rewrite  man  on  the  New  York 

°  "ra.k”  ceeding  Hal  H.  Tanner,  who  re-  Journal- American,  has  joined  the  ¥,TM 


And  for  the  eighth  consecu- 


manding  general  of  the  79th  In- 


ceeding  Hal  H.  Tanner,  who  re-  Journal-American,  has  joined  the 
signed  to  become  president  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  edi- 
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t _ _  TX*  •  • _ ¥T  O  A _ Tl  VIKHVU  IV  WVVIlIV  i  VI  llIV  iYgtUtftl  tl'lU.  I  I^UllY  i » C C 

^  1  ^  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus.  torial  staff  in  a  similar  capacity, 

'Crvv*  on  Jan,  i*  41^^ 


Grove  Patterson,  editor,  To- 


Max  Bridges  recently  began  his 


/r\u-  \  o!  j’  u  '  50th  year  with  the  Spartanburg  New  Y’ork  Times,  is  laving  Argosy 
5f.r.e“o"  (S.  C.)  of  wh»h  „ioin  .h.  staff  of  .he 


rial  Sian  in  a  similar  capaciiy.  |  CORNELL 

Stan  Syman,  formerly  of  the  |  f)4Jl,Y  SUN. 


awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  by  Ober- 
lin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  L.  Kerney,  general 
manager  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  Newspapers,  received  the 
Cruzeiro  do  Sul  from  the  Consul 


he  has  been  secretary-treasurer  for  New  York  Journal-American. 
the  last  several  years.  ♦  •  • 


“YOU  CAN’T  FOOL  EDM- 
CASHUN,”  according  to  Li’l 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Mark  Miller,  deskman  on  the  "  ’ 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  has  Abner.  And  who  should 

been  informed  that  his  third  book  ,  ■ 

has  been  accepted  for  publication  know  better  than  a 


Cruzeiro  do  Sul  from  the  Consul  Cuthbert  Jones,  with  the  news-  '’V  the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Phial- 
Gencral  of  Brazil,  Sr.  C.  B.  de  Paper  26  years,  has  been  promoted  adelphia.  The  ^k,  a  Juvenile 

Cesar,  in  a  ceremony  Nov.  5.  from  associate  editor  to  managing  adventure  novel,  is  entitled  Fight 

•  ♦  ♦  editor  of  the  Sherbrooke  (Que.)  ’or  Your  Life. 


Archie  I.  Hicks,  publisher,  En-  Record.  Douglas  Amaron,  edi- 
cinitas  (Calif.)  Coast  Dispatch  and 
president  of  the  San  Diego  County 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  tlic 

was  presented  a  handsome  clock  THE  GODF 

by  John  Long,  general  manager 

of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  Spectacular  I 

lishers  .Association,  in  recognition  r\i  -ri  .  r  l 

of  .^0  years  in  the  newspaper  pro-  ^ 

fession.  , 


(Continued  on  page  36) 


Ptiii.  Buchheit,  publisher,  Spar- 
tanbiirt;  (S.  C.)  Herald  -  Journal, 
has  h;en  named  chairman  of  the 
Business  Division  for  the  1953 
Community  Chest  Fund  Campaign. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Chesley  F.  Perry,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer.  Fort  Myers 
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THE  GODFREY  STORY 

spectacular  Life  and  Career 
Of  That  Fabulous  Character 

12.lnstalmentt 

Ilrre  U  the  real  story  of  .Arthur  Godfrey,  just  written  after  monthit 
of  Interviews  and  researeh  by  a  top-notch  newspaperman.  Jaek  Wilson. 
Everyone  knows  .Arthur  Godfrey,  and  his  followins  I*  treinendoiis.  This 
series  tells  the  inside  story  of  his  rise  to  fame.— what  hr  is.  and  how 
he  eot  that  way. 

Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


has  none? 

So,  there  will  be  continued 
daily  hilarity  “far  above 
I  Cayuga’s  waters”  —  thanks 

LI’L  ABNER 

(and  Honest  Abe  \okuni. 
I  the  newest  member  of  the 
family) ! 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  37 

Mrs.  M\rgaret  Fess,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  has  been  selected 
to  write  a  history  of  Grosvenor  Li¬ 
brary. 

+  *  * 

Roger  Birdsell,  Jr.  has  joined 
the  news  department  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Press. 

*  *  ❖ 

Mrs.  Wilma  Morrison,  report¬ 
er  and  feature  writer,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  was  named  as 
the  outstanding  woman  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field  in  Oregon  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  national  journalism 
honorary  society  for  women.  Mrs. 
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Mary  Braon,  co-publisher,  Red¬ 
mond  (Ore.)  Spokesman,  was 
named  as  outstanding  woman  in 
the  weekly  newspaper  field. 

♦  ♦  * 

Carter  Henderson,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  state  survey  team,  working 
out  of  New  York,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Journal’s  London  bu¬ 
reau.  Mitchell  Gordon  has  been 
promoted  to  London  bureau  chief, 
succeeding  Edward  Hughes,  who 
has  returned  to  New  York  as  for¬ 
eign  editor. 


George  Rodgerson  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Editorial  Association,  ^ 
composed  of  employes  of  the 
Madison  daily. 


Walter  G.  Wegner,  city  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  on  the  public 
relations  seminar  conducted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  Associa¬ 
tion  Executives  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


“Display  political  advertising.  Sir,  is  cash  with  copy!  Forty  agate  lines 
will  be  $20.80,  please  grease  the  palm.” 
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Bob  Johnson  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer.  He  goes 
there  from  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman,  where  he  was  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Elmer  Terrill, 
who  died  in  September. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dorothy  Godfrey  has  joined 
the  art  department  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  Cole,  June  journalism 
graduate  from  the  University  of 
Miami,  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Lake  Worth  (Fla.)  Daily  Leader. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bertha  Cochran  Hahn  has 
joined  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  as  food  editor.  She  received 
her  journalism  degree  from  the 
University  of  Miami  in  June. 

^  ^ 

Thomas  Vinciguerra,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami  journalism  graduate, 
is  Key  West  correspondent  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

0  0  0 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Cline,  former 
society  editor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  and  Journal. 
Miss  Jane  Rogers,  society  editor, 
and  Mrs.  Betty  Lanier,  formerly 
in  general  assignment  for  the  Her¬ 
ald,  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
women’s  news  for  both  news¬ 
papers. 

4  B 

Jack  Cooper,  veteran  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  has 
been  named  picture  editor  of  the 
Union.  He  has  been  succeeded  on 
the  photographers’  staff  by  Henry 
Kierstead,  formerly  of  the  old 
San  Diego  Journal. 

0  0  0 

Glen  Long,  news  editor,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Spartanburg 
Journal  as  city  editor.  Don  West, 
former  Journal  city  editor,  has 


been  assigned  to  the  Herald  as 
night  wire  editor. 

0  0  0 

David  Mosbacher,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Western  Aviation  Magazine, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  named  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  aviation 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

0  0  0 

Melvin  Asch,  former  deskman 
for  the  Champagne  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette,  is  now  assistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
American. 

0  0  0 

Joe  Stone,  formerly  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  and  Lou 

ScARR,  formerly  of  the  Alhambra 

(Calif.)  Post-Advocate,  have  joined 
the  general  assignment  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une. 

0  0  0 

Barnett  D.  Laschever,  roving 
reporter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  now  in  the  Middle  East,  is 
enroute  to  India  and  Pakistan. 

0  0  0 

Sherley  Uhl,  reporter  and  tele¬ 
vision  columnist,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  is  moving  to  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press. 

0  0  0 

Wade  Mann,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  is  the  new  Indiana- 
edition  editor  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

0  0  0 

Clarence  Olson,  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal  reporter,  wa.s 
named  state  publicity  director  of 
the  Iowa  Moose  Association  for 
his  sixth  year  in  that  position. 

0  0  0 

Richard  Smythe,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
graduate  school,  and  Irving  Kalin, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News,  have  joined 
the  general  assignment  staff  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


William  Schaefer,  formerly  at 
WTHT,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
named  bowling  writer,  Hartford 
Times,  replacing  John  Dowd, 
shifted  to  state  news  desk. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Lou  Kustas,  former  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  reporter, 
has  returned  to  the  U.  S.  after 
a  14-month  free-lance  tour  of  the 
Middle  East  writing  for  various 
American  papers. 

*  *  * 

Henry  N.  Fowler,  with  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  since  1916 
and  for  the  last  several  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  has  purchased  the 
commercial  printing  department 
and  equipment  from  the  Bulletin. 
He  will  operate  it  as  the  Fowler 
Printing  Company. 

♦  ♦  * 

Harold  A.  Meyer,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shawano  (Wis.) 
Journal  until  it  was  merged  with 
the  Shawano  Evening  Leader  in 
1951,  when  he  formed  the  Shawano 
Journal  Printing  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  postmaster. 

0  0  0 

John  A.  Cox,  on  the  city  news 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranl 
for  the  last  nine  years,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  East 
Hartford. 

0  0  0 

William  J.  Mulligan,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Times  Journal  and  Bristol 
(Pa.)  Courier,  has  joined  the 
American  Poultry  Journal  as  east¬ 
ern  representative, 

0  0  0 

Eugene  F.  Osterman,  formerly 
of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Leader, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sell- 
wood-Moreland  Bee,  PortlanA 
Ore.,  to  assist  in  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments. 
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are  open  to  INDUSTRY 


Somewhere  in  this  vast  western 
area  there’s  a  location  that’s  ideal 
for  your  requirements  . . .  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  assembly,  distribution, 
warehousing  or  some  other  pur¬ 
pose.  Furthermore,  there  are  many 
material  advantages  and  attractions 


that  make  for  employee  content¬ 
ment. 

For  specific  information,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  contact  your  nearest 
Union  Pacific  representative  or 
write  the  Industrial  Development 
Department,  Room  254,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ideal  Facilities  Mapped 
For  Orioles*  Ball  Park 


tography,  wrote  Fred  I.  Archibald,  Infra  Red  Used  to  Gret 
publisher  of  the  News-Post,  sug-  Bishop's  Consecration 
gesting  the  newspaper  update  some  Consecration  services  on  Oct. 
of  its  equipment  for  proper  cov-  28  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Brooke 


By  James  L  CoUings 


erage  of  the  Orioles.  Mosley  as  bishop  coadjutor  of  the 

The  Sarnoian  notes  are  men-  Episcopal  Dio- 
tioned  only  to  give  you  an  idea  of  cese  of  Delaware 
what  it  takes  in  the  way  of  cam-  marked  a  photog- 
eras  to  handle  big-league  baseball,  raphic  first  for 
in  case  you  haven’t  had  the  chance  the  Wilmington 
yourself  to  take  on  such  an  as-  Morning  News 
signment.  and  its  chief  pho- 


If  the  photographers  have  their  for  the  sequence  cameras;  so  bat-  signment  and  its  chief  oho- 

way  Baltimore  Stadium,  home  ter^  can  be  done  away  with.  Two  cameras  are  needed,  Dick  tographer,  Harry 

park  of  the  new  American  League  Entrances-^nvite  ones  to  and  told  Mr.  Archibald:  a  big  bertha  A.^mmon. 


team,  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  will  from  camera  platforms. 


with  a  36-inch  lens  and  a  speed  of 


be  an  ideal  place  to  cover  a  base-  Liaison  —  the  installation  of  a  f  6*3'*  and  "a  K-2T  job*  "  ^ 

address  system  so  contact  '  Writing  of  the  first,’  Dick  said:  reSu£S*"‘that 

A  committee  of  cameramen  met  can  be  established  between  the  ..jhis  fast  lens  will  enable  our  aSrthe  senr- 

recently  with  city,  park  and  Balti-  camera  coops  and  the  official  cameramen  to  make  good  action  ;  g » s  no  photo-  Lemmon 

more  Orioles  representatives  to  scorer.  pictures  at  all  the  night  games.  „ranhs  he  taken  in  the  Cathedral 

work  out  a  photographic  setup.  .  7“  These  pictures  are  almost  of  equal  if  flash  bulbs  had  to  be  used. 

The  photographers  held  a  morning  r>ght  and  left  field  and  in  back  quality  as  those  made  in  daylight.  jo  meet  the  situation,  Mr.  Lem- 


meeting,  then,  the  same  afternoon,  of  home  plate.  The  cost  of  the  camera  would  be 

presented  their  plans.  All  con-  Tube  drop  —  this  feature,  it  is  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $1,200. 
cemed  checked  blueprints  first,  figured,  will  enable  men  to  get  present  our  photo  depart- 

Later  they  visited  the  stadium  for  thfir  film  to  their  offices  five-eight  ^i^uj  j,2^  2U  old  40-inch  big 


further  consultation.  min^uies  quicK^.  bertha  with  a  somewhat  slower  just  off  the  altar,  and  photograph- 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  „Ivid^- Jt*  ^  ^  fhe  consecration  ceremonies 

George  Kalic,  Washington  Herald;  Provme  camera  stands  6U  x  5-6  teet,  use  of  this  camera  for  night  games  without  the  bulbs  annoying  either 

Burt  Foster,  Associated  Press,  on  both  tirst  and  third-base  sides,  ^^uld  be  almost  impossible  and  the  priests  or  detracting  the  atten- 

Washington;  Paul  Schunick,  Wash-  ®<lu>PPCd  with  phones  to  the  office,  extremely  obsolete.  But,  as  usual,  tjon  of  the  congregation. 


minutes  quicker 


The  cost  of  the  camera  would  be  unon  used  infra-red  radiation  and 
anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $1,200.  photographed  on  infra-red  film. 

“At  present  our  photo  depart-  With  this  equipment,  Mr.  Lem- 
ment  there  has  an  old  40-inch  big  nion  stationed  himself  in  a  chapel. 


ington  Star;  Frank  Maggio,  AP 
Baltimore;  Roy  Merriken,  Balti- 


Soimd  Requests 


As  for  sound,  AP,  INP  and  light  shooting.” 


thLs  camera  can  be  used  for  day- 


more  Sun;  Bob  Ellis,  United  Press  UPN  all  asked  for  the  same  things: 

Newspictures,  New  York;  P.  J.  four  rooms — one  10x10,  one  8x10  “The  ever-popular  and  modern-  in  all,  grouped  about  Bishop-elect 

Rowe,  Baltimore  News-Post;  Joe  and  two  4x4.  One  of  the  4x4’s  ized  K-25  Magic  Eye  camera  with  Mosley  and  laid  their  hands  upon 

Galin,  UPN,  Washington;  Bob  would  be  used  for  the  loading  of  a  14-inch  lens  that  gives  us  se-  him.  He  photographed  the  admin- 

Kenish,  Baltimore  Sun;  Max  Ful-  film,  the  other  for  developing  of  quence-type  pictures,  shooting  istering  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 


And  of  the  second; 


Mr.  Lemmon  was  able  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  historic  and  sacred  nao- 
ment  when  the  visiting  bishops,  16 


lerton,  AP,  Baltimore;  and  Murray  film. 

Becker,  AP,  New  York.  Hugh  Mil-  The  8x10  would  be  for  enlarg- 


three  pictures  per  second,  and  al-  of  Holy  Communion,  again  with- 
ways  comes  up  with  shots  that  out  disturbing  anyone. 


ler  of  the  Washington  Post  was  ing  of  prints  and  washing,  and  the  pack  a  dramatic  wallop  —  really  Infra-red  radiation  permits  a 


invited  but  couldn’t  make  it. 

8-Point  Plan 


10  X  10  for  drying,  captioning  and  thrilling  sports  pictures  at  the  very  photographer  to  take  pictures  in 


sounding.  The  rooms  would  be  on  peak  of  the  action.  total  darkness.  The  only  thing 

After  lengthy  discussion  the  separate  circuit  20  amps,  so  there  “At  most  times  these  pictures  visible  is  a  slight  red  glow  from 

nhotntrranh<»rs  u/prp  -lorfwH  rwn  would  be  no  Overloading,  and  they  are  of  controversial  plays  and  also  the  infra  red  bulb. 

Lekirfg  these  points;  represent  the  highlights  of  each 

_  •  •  ,  c  r  ffie  offices.  There  would  also  be  game.  The  cost  of  this  camera  is  Andv  Krolfert  Retires 

Camera  positions— \5  feet  past  approximately  $485  complete.  Of  p.*  most  widely  reco*- 

first  base,  toward  right  field,  and  „  .  n  run..-  course  hoth  of  thece  cameras  can  PERHAPS  the  most  Wiamy  reoig 

45  feet  toward  home  plate;  hung  be  used  for  football  and  other  newsoaner  man  in  Cleveland 

over  the  front  or  underneath  the  News-Post  said  the  possibilities  of  ^  for  football  and  other 

box  stand,  with  the  underneath  ^h^,  ^sked  for  sPo^ts  as  welt, 

spot  preferred.  The  park  board  will  ■ 


Darkrooms — so  men  can  work  say-so,  he  added.  If 

on  jammed  magazines  or  their  ^  ,  .f®‘lt*®sts  are  complied  with, 
cameras  or  for  other  usual  or  Baltimore  Stadium  will  have  about 
emergency  uses.  Best  photographic  facilities  in 

Parking  space  —  adequate,  con-  major  leagues, 
venient,  fenced-off  room,  both  for  Anticipating 

the  cameramen  and  their  runners 
(pick-up  boys). 


ame.  The  cost  of  this  camera  is  Andy  Krolfert  Retires 
pproximately  $485  complete.  Of  perhaps  the  most  widely  recog- 
aurse,  both  of  th^e  cameras  can  newspaper  man  in  Cleveland 

e  used  for  football  and  other  retired  last  week, 
ports  as  well.  Andrew  Levand  Kraf- 

"  fert — known  better  as  “Andy”“ 

McKinneys  Expand  who  had  been  a  Plain  Dealer  pho- 
Hillsboro  Argus  tographer  more  than  45  years. 

His  associates  on  the  paper  at- 
Aftcr  nc-irlv  fto  vcore  cif  niiK  tended  a  party  for  Andy  in  the 
ic^fion  H.V/cL^o  photogTaphers’  r<wms._  Paul  Bel- 


anticipation 


lication  as  a  weekly,  the  Hillsboro 
Argus  on  Nov.  2  started  operating 
as  a  semi-weekly,  with  editions  on 


“World  Series  town,’’  Dick  Samo,  Monday  and  Thursday. 


Electrical — outlets  for  rectifiers  Heanst  Newspapers  director  of  pho-  The  expansion  of  the  papei 


lamy,  editor  of  the  Plain  Dwler, 
and  department  editors  wished 
Andy  well  in  his  retirement. 
Andy  came  to  the  Plain  Dealer 


Paducah,  Ky.,  City  Zone  Now  52, 


also  marked  the  start  of  the  31st  August,  1908,  after  two  ye^ 

year  of  association  of  W.  Verne  *Be  old  Cleveland  Leader. 


McKinney  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  McKinney,  as  publish- 


worked  every  type  of  story,  focus¬ 
ing  his  camera  on  presidents  (he 


ABC  increased  it  Feb.  1 1 
from  36,327  to  52,016. 

There’s  more  business  for 
you  in  this  fast-growing 
atomic  plant  city. 

Advertise  for  it  through — 


ers.  Mrs.  McKinney  has  been  asso-  once.  uri.successfully,  att^pted  to 
ciated  with  the  Argus  almost  from  pose  Wilham  Howard  Taft  m 


its  start  in  1894. 

The  paper  has  been  averaging 
28  to  32  pages  per  issue  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  semi-weekly  sta- 


hotel  bathroom  because  the  white 
walls  made  the  lighting  better) 
and  fires,  championship  fights, 
murderers,  generals,  admirals,  op- 


^ahucai)  ^nn^Bemocrat 


30,000-plus 

Daily  -  Sunday 


PADUCAH,  KY. 


Affillatad  with  WKYB-AM  and  FM  (NBC) 


Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney 


tus  came  about  partly  because  of  singers  and  others  of  the  w 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  request,  fame  and  ill  fame. 

Subscription  price  is  being  ad-  “I  wouldn’t  take  a  million  doF 
vanced  from  $3  to  $4  per  year,  lars  for  some  of  my  experience 
but  single  copy  prices  will  drop  the  79-year-old  Andy,  a  one-tun* 
from  10c  for  the  single  weekly  machinist  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  re¬ 
issue  to  5c  each  for  the  semi-  marked. 

weekly  issues.  In  1938,  Western  Reserve  uni- 

The  Argus  plans  to  move  into  versity  in  Cleveland  awarded  the 


a  new  building  in  mid-1954.  Car¬ 
rier  delivery  of  the  paper  in  the 
city  is  planned. 


photographer  with  a  citation  and 

dubbed  him  “photographer-extra¬ 
ordinary.” 
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LIVE  ITEMS  FROM  OUR  MORGUE 


The  most 
migratory  bird 
in  the  world! 


An  average  of  29  million  Americans 

move  every  year,. .most  of  them  by  TRUCK! 


Americans  are  the 
most  restless  people 
on  the  face  of  the 
earth!  Millions 
changed  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  war  years. 
U,  S.  census  reports 
show  that  in  every 
year  since  1947  an 
average  of  29  million*  Americans  have 
begun  the  year  in  one  house  and  ended 
it  in  a  different  one! 

This  movement  means  the  shifting,  far 
or  near,  of  millions  of  families,  with  every- 

*$ovrc«:  Bvr«ov  of  tho  Consvs,  U.  S.  Dopt.  of  Commorco: 

Curront  Popviotion  ffoports^Sorios  P^20. 


thing  they  treasure — pitchers  to  pianos. 
And  moving  means  movers,  and  their 
motor  vans,  the  “magic  carpets”  from 
here  to  there,  anytime. 

The  reasonable  cost,  good  service,  and 
direct  delivery  of  motor  carriers,  plus  the 
careful  handling  belongings  will  get,  mean 
people  are  less  tied  down  to  one  job,  one 
spot,  than  ever  before!  The  moving  van 
is  just  one  more  symbol  of  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  service  that  all  the  trucking  industry 
provides  every  day. 

/  Chairman 

Amarican  Trucking  Associations 


editor  & 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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CIRCULATION 

6  Autos  Offered 
In  R&T  Selling 
Drive  for  Fall 

Carrier  salesmen  and  the  super¬ 
visory  personnel  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune  will 
be  awarded  six  new  automobiles 
as  major  prizes  in  a  Fall  selling 
campaign. 

Four  of  the  autos  will  go  to  boy 
carriers,  one  to  a  rural  route  sales¬ 
man  and  the  sixth  one  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  circulation  supervisory 
staff.  Each  winner  will  have  his 
choice  of  a  Pontiac,  Studebaker, 
Nash  Rambler,  Plymouth,  Chev¬ 
rolet  or  Ford. 

How  Cars  Are  Won 

The  rules  provide  that  for  each 
three  copies  of  Sunday  increase  or 
three  copies  of  daily  increase,  the 
the  carrier  salesman  is  entitled  to 
one  entry  in  the  contest.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  entries 
a  carrier  or  route  salesman  may 
have.  In  addition,  the  carrier’s  pa¬ 
rents  must  complete  the  sentence: 
“I  like  my  son  to  be  a  Register  and 
Tribune  carrier  because.  .  . 
Final  judging  will  be  based  on  the 
excellence  of  the  sentence.  Award 
of  the  car  to  the  farm  route  sales¬ 
man  is  on  a  similar  basis.  Smaller 
spot  prizes  supplement  the  offer. 

The  deadline  for  earning  in¬ 
creases  on  the  Sunday  Register 
was  Nov.  1,  and  on  the  daily, 
Nov.  2.  Increases  on  the  Sunday 
paper  must  be  held  through  Dec. 
13  and  the  daily  increase  through 
Dec.  14. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  circulation 
manager,  said:  “This  is  the  great¬ 
est  prize  offer  ever  made  to  car¬ 
riers  in  the  history  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune.” 

Using  TV  Spots 

The  Sunday  Register  is  now 
using  circulation  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  on  two  television  stations  in 
Iowa — KVTV,  Sioux  City,  and 
WMT-TV,  Cedar  Rapids.  On  the 
first  station,  one  20-second  spot 
and  one  10-second  spot  are  used 
daily  and  Sunday.  On  the  second 
station,  a  10-second  spot  is  used 
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at  10  p.m.,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Ideas  for  promotable  material 
are  obtained  at  a  joint  weekly 
meeting  attended  by  represeiita- 
tives  of  the  editorial,  promotion 
and  circulation  departments.  These 
ideas  are  translated  into  art  work 
and  script  by  the  promotion  staff. 

Television  slides  and  film  are 
used.  The  films  are  made  on  16 
mm.  and  are  produced  in  the 
newspapers’  own  studios.  Economy 
and  flexibility  are  among  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  type  of  TV  spot 
commercial. 

Prizes  for  Pupib 

Reading  newspapers  paid  off  in 
cash,  as  well  as  knowledge  for 
rural  school  pupils  at  the  Sauk 
County  Fair,  thanks  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  The  pro¬ 
ject,  sponsor^  by  the  Journal, 
drew  over  2,500  entries  in  the 
largest  educational  exhibit  at  the 
fair.  Over  650  prizes  were  paid 
exhibitors,  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  grades.  Most  exhibits  were 
taken  from  the  Journal,  although 
many  entrants  used  other  daily 
newspapers. 

Introduce  New  Carriers 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
is  using  a  bulletin  to  introduce 
its  new  carriers  to  their  customers. 
Copy  tells  the  customer  the  boy’s 
name,  that  it’s  his  first  trip  over 
the  route,  that,  if  the  paper  isn’t 
placed  where  the  customer  wants 
it,  the  carrier  would  like  to  know 
where  it  should  be  placed,  and  re¬ 
quests  any  other  special  instruc¬ 
tions  the  customer  would  like  to 
give. 

Turkey  Contest 

Eighty  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  city  carriers  will  save  their 
folks  $8.40  each  on  the  cost  of 
their  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  a 
contest  recently  announced.  City 
districts  are  competing  against 
each  other  for  the  number  of  tur¬ 
keys  to  be  awarded  top  carriers 
in  each  district.  The  offer  requires 
teamwork  to  win. 

Boys  Win  Helmets 

Carriers  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bidletin  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  win  plastic  foot¬ 
ball  helmets.  The  helmets  are 
awarded  for  securing  three  new 
C-B  orders. 

New  Carrier  Series 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  has 
switched  from  carrier  biographical 
sketches  and  pictures  to  a  new 
series,  highlighting  carrier  service. 
Readers  are  asked  to  cooperate 
by  reporting  any  “slip  ups”  in 
their  carriers’  service. 

Advancement  Plan 

A  newspaperboy  advancement 
program  begun  30  months  ago  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
circulation  growth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  News,  at  Pasco,  Wash., 
reports  Paul  E.  Lee,  circulation 
manager. 

“Also,  it  has  cut  our  distribu- 


Columnist  Opens 
Teenage  Club 

Dayton,  Ohio 

A  local  newspaperman  opened 
his  weekly  music  and  entertain¬ 
ment  column  to  suggestions  from 
teenagers  recently — with  startling 
results. 

The  most  prevalent  complaint 
from  the  youths  was  that  they 
lacked  a  suitable  place  to  meet 
and  to  hear  some  “solid”  music. 
(They  are  barred  from  most  places 
featuring  live  entertainment  by  the 
liquor  laws). 

With  this  complaint  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point,  the  Daily  News  colum¬ 
nist.  Dales  Stevens,  went  to  work 
and  came  up  with  the  Carrousel 
Teenage  Club.  This  non-profit 
group  is  open  to  all  boys  and  girls 
in  the  area  under  20. 

The  Four  Freshmen  were  the 
opening  attraction,  and  more  than 
750  teenagers  attended. 


tion  turnover  and  corrected  our 
delivery  service  problem,”  Mr.  Lee 
added. 

When  the  program  began,  the 
News  had  a  total  of  46  distribut¬ 
ors.  Today  there  are  126.  Three 
boys  recently  received  the  honor 
award,  which  requires  26  months 
of  newspaperboy  activity.  Nine  re¬ 
ceived  silver  ace  distributor  cer¬ 
tificates  and  33  the  rank  of  “reg¬ 
ular  distributors”  at  a  recent  din¬ 
ner  meeting.  Howard  Parish,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  News,  made  the  pres¬ 
entations. 

■ 

Chicago  Papers  Are 
Flown  to  Rome 

Chicago 

Copies  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Sun-Times  are  being  flown 
daily  by  Trans  World  Airlines  to 
Rome  for  distribution  among  Chi¬ 
cago  area  travel  agents,  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel 
.Agents  this  week. 

Henry  Gaggiottini,  Tribune’s 
Rome  corre.spondent,  and  Wade 
Franklin,  travel  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  are  coordinating  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  papers  with 
Walter  A.  Fruehauf,  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  delegation,  and  the 
airline. 

■ 

Camden  Daily  Buys 
Tract  for  Expansion 

Camden,  N.  J. 

William  A.  Stretch,  general 
manager  of  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  revealed  this  week  that  the 
corporation  had  purchased  a  19- 
acre  tract  in  the  area  served  by 
the  newspaper  for  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

No  time-table  for  building  has 
been  set,  but  preliminary  plans 
have  been  discussed. 

The  Stretch  family  is  marking 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  assum¬ 
ing  control  of  the  property  in 
1949, 
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Personnel  Unit 
Includes  112; 
Doubles  in  Year 

Growing  interest  in  newspaper 
personnel  administration  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  a  report  that  membership  in 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  has  grown  to 
1 12,  more  than  double  what  it  was 
a  year  ago. 

The  report  comes  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleve  Rumble,  director  of 
employe  relations  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times. 

These  members  represent  papers 
in  33  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  three  Canadian  provinces  and 
Hawaii,  according  to  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Edward  J.  Pelz,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Six  newspaper  associations, 
including  members  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  also  are 
represented. 

Roster  of  Members 

A  breakdown  of  membership 
shows  18  are  publishers,  general 
managers,  corporate  officers  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants  of  their  pa¬ 
pers.  Another  19  are  business  man¬ 
agers  or  their  assistants.  Fifteen 
are  labor  or  industrial  relations 
managers  or  their  assistants  and 
five  are  editors.  Forty-two  bear 
the  title  personnel  manager  or  di¬ 
rector  or  are  assistants.  The  re¬ 
maining  members  fall  in  various 
categories. 

Dan  Ruthenberg,  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press,  executive  board 
member  in  charge  of  member¬ 
ship,  points  out  that  a  recent 
change  in  NPRA  by-laws  is  in¬ 
tended  to  stimulate  further  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  organization.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  group  plan  offering  mem¬ 
bership  for  up  to  four  persons 
from  one  paper  for  $20  where 
formerly  only  individual  member¬ 
ships  at  $12  annually  were  avail¬ 
able. 

Peter  D.  Burgess,  former  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  founder  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
.Association,  has  joined  the  head¬ 
quarters  personnel  staff  of  the 
firm  of  General  Mills,  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

■ 

lowa-Nebraska 
Group  Is  'Inactive' 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  lowa-Nebraska  Press  Assiv 
ciafion  went  on  an  “inactive  duty 
status  at  a  meeting  here  Oct.  31. 
Members  voted  to  continue  the  or¬ 
ganization  rather  than  disband  it 
J.  C.  Moore  of  Winterset,  will  he 
president  for  the  coming  year. 

Disbanding  the  organization  had 
been  proposed  because  of  poor  at¬ 
tendance  at  conventions.  Some 
members  felt  that  district  meetings 
of  the  separate  state  organizations 
had  replaced  the  two-state  ni«et‘ 
ings. 
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...and  give  tKanIcs  you  live  in  America ! 


This  thanksgiving  as  you  bow  your  head  to  express 
your  gratitude  for  your  private  blessings,  remember 
to  give  thanks  for  one  you  share  with  over  150  million 
other  people: 

The  blessing  of  living  in  America. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  your  personal  rights 
so  well  guarded,  and  your  work  so  well  rewarded. 

The  average  American  wage,  for  instance,  is  $3100 
. . .  the  Russian  but  $720. 

The  American  gets  an  average  of  323  pounds  of 
meat  per  year . . .  the  Russian  gets  only  33  pounds. 

The  American  has  an  average  of  38  pounds  of 
sugar  to  sweeten  his  life  yearly . . .  the  Russian  just 
18  pounds. 

The  American  spreads  a  minimum  of  18  pounds 
of  butter  and  margarine  on  his  bread  in  a  year.  The 
Russian  gets  but  4.2  pounds. 

Authority  for  these  Russian  production  figures? 
Georgi  Malenkov,  Premier  of  Russia.  These  are  his  own 
statistics  in  his  official  speech  to  his  Deputies. 
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I  He  gives  no  figures  for  the  production  of  cars, 
television  sets,  refrigerators.  Eight  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  Russian  is  apparently  getting 
almost  none  of  these  things. 

Such  unwitting  testimony  for  the  free  American 
way  of  life  — from  the  one  who  would  destroy  it  — 
should  give  us  pause  this  November  26th. 

Pause  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  gift  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship,  and  the  inalienable  rights  this  gift 
bestows. 

Pause  to  determine  to  protect  this  way  of  life 
for  ourselves  and  our  children’s  children... against  any 
odds  I 
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Adams  and  Longfellow 
In  Hiawatha*s  Heaven 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  made  poetry  about 
its  Upper  Midwest  market  last 
January,  bringing  to  the  ears  of 
advertising  and  marketing  people 
all  over  the  country  “the  birth- 
sounds  of  a  new  economic  empire.” 
This  week,  the  Star  and  Tribune 
continued  to  wax  poetic  over  its 
market  when  it  unveiled  for  New 
York  advertising  and  marketing 
audiences  full<olor,  sound  movie 
documenting  its  story  of  “New 
Wealth  in  the  Land  of  Hia¬ 
watha.” 

The  poetry  last  January  was 
written  by  a  Star  and  Tribune 
staffer.  The  poetry  that  Cedric 
Adams,  Star  and  Tribune  column¬ 
ist,  quotes  as  he  narrates  the  script 
of  the  new  movie  was  written  by 


cerned  itself  with  case  histories  of 
successful  use  of  hookers  by  re¬ 
tailers,  the  current  volume  devotes 
itself  to  success  stories  provided 
by  manufacturers. 

Here  are  seven  results  these 
manufacturers  testify  that  hookers 
obtain  for  them: 

1.  Direct  traffic  to  proper  out¬ 
lets; 

2.  Prevent  substitution; 

3.  Get  immediate  and  traceable 
results; 

4.  Harness  enthusiasm,  support 
and  spending  of  retailers; 

5.  Provide  stock  (distribution) 
check; 

6.  Space  bonus  —  running  from 
9%  to  72%  of  national  linage; 

7.  Ties  dealer's  efforts  to  na¬ 
tional  campaign. 


“NEW  WEALTH  in  the  Land  of  Hiawatha”  is  told  in  a  color  him 
and  a  special  roto  magazine  issued  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  Pictured  at  New  York  presentation  are:  Left  to  right— 
Herbert  Meeker  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  new'spaper  represent¬ 
atives;  William  Cordingley,  national  advertising  manager;  John  Cowles, 
publisher;  Otto  Silha,  promotion  manager:  and  John  Moffett,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

not  a  new  one.  One  of  the  New  RofirHQ' 

York  papers  tried  it  for  a  while,  OCIlUOl  iJOUrUb 
although  the  tie-in  here  was  with 
a  whiskey  distiller  and  not  with  *  lOd©!!! 

,h,  mlauranl,.  a,  wc  recall  i,.  CitatlOIl 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Adams  does  a  good  job  with  “The 
Song  of  Hiawatha.”  And  Long¬ 
fellow  did  a  good  job  in  it  for  the 
Star  and  Tribune.  There  is  pro¬ 
phecy  in  the  poem  that  adds  inter¬ 
est  to  one  of  the  finest  market 
documentaries  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  idea  for  the  movie  came 
from  John  Cowles,  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  president,  who  saw  it  in  his 
mind’s  eye  during  two  flying  trips 
over  a  year  ago  over  the  Upper 
Midwest  area,  which  includes 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Western  Wisconsin, 
where  new  developments  in  oil, 
taconite  and  lignite  are  flourishing. 

Introducing  the  film  at  its  New 
York  showings,  Mr.  Cowles  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Upper  Midwest 
“may  well  be  on  the  threshold  of 
a  boom  which,  during  the  next  ten 
years  or  so,  may  become  compar¬ 
able  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  area  during  the  past 
several  years.” 

Following  its  New  York  show¬ 
ings,  the  film  will  be  shown 
throughout  the  country. 

Book  About  Hookers 

The  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association  makes  another 
constructive  contribution  to  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  advertising  with 
publication  of  a  second  booklet  on 
“hookers.”  “Hookers,”  you  will  re¬ 
call  from  the  CDNA’s  earlier 
booklet,  are  local  “where-to-buy- 
it”  tie-ins  to  manufacturers’  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

The  current  volume,  just  put 
into  the  mails  by  I.  H.  Macdonald, 
CDNA  general  manager,  is  titled 
“I  was  skeptical!”  The  quote  is 
from  a  “major  advertiser”  who 
apparently  was  skeptical  about 
hookers  until  he  read,  in  the  first 
booklet,  what  excellent  results 
they  obtain. 

Where  the  first  booklet  con- 


These  are  the  same  seven  ma¬ 
jor  results  which  retailers  testified 
in  the  earlier  booklet  hookers  ob¬ 
tained.  With  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  thus  in  agreement,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  skeptic 
that  there’s  something  good  in 
these  hookers. 

A  brief  introduction,  pointing 
out  that  “the  retailer  remains  the 
key  contact  between  seller  and 
buyer,”  gets  the  reader  into  this 
booklet,  and  gets  him  quickly  in¬ 
to  the  pages  showing  actual  ex¬ 
amples  of  national  advertising 
given  local  selling  strength  through 
the  use  of  hookers.  Each  ad  has  a 
small  per  cent  figure  on  it,  show¬ 
ing  how  much  linage  the  hookers 
add  to  the  manufacturer’s  effort. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  in  the 
booklet  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  in  developing  the 
“hooker  technique.”  Although  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  here 
with  tie-in  advertising,  much, 
much  more  can  be  done.  The 
hooker  technique  seems  ideal.  It 
builds  linage.  But  more  important 
even,  it  builds  results. 

Headline  Summary 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin  has  started  distributing 
“headline  summary”  bulletins  to 
local  restaurants  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  luncheon  guests.  These 
are  mimeographed  on  bulletin 
forms  which  play  up  both  the  res¬ 
taurant  and  the  Call-Bulletin. 

“Delivery  is  made  to  the  res¬ 
taurant  at  11:30  every  morning,” 
writes  Promotion  Manager  Robert 
E.  Baxter.  “Bulletins  are  placed 
on  all  tables.  No  charge  is  made 
to  the  restaurant,  and  reaction  so 
far  is  good.  We  think  many  guests 
follow  up  the  bulletins  by  buying 
the  paper  at  racks  in  front  of  the 
restaurant  and  on  comers.” 

This  is  a  good  idea,  although 


In  the  Bag 

If  you  want  to  know  “What  the 
Kinsey  Report  didn’t  reveal  a'oout 
women,”  the  Des  .Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  can  tell  you. 
It’s  the  fact  that  their  “shopping 
urge  is  the  strongest  of  them  all.” 
Promotion  Manager  Bert  Stolpc 
uses  this  gimmick  in  a  promotion 
for  the  papers’  Thanksgiving  is.sues. 

“The  watchful  150”  is  the  catchy 
headline  on  an  ad  in  which  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  tells 
about  its  state  and  special  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News 
published  a  20-page  tabloid  Oct. 
17  containing  the  city  administra¬ 
tion’s  official  annual  “Report  to 
the  People.”  Makes  good  read¬ 
ing  for  local  citizens,  and  good 
marketing  information  for  distant 
advertisers. 

■ 

Repository  Sets  Up 
Public  Service  Dept. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Victor  H.  Merson,  business 
manager  of  the  Canton  Repository, 
has  announced  the  formation  of  a 
new  promotion-public  service  de¬ 
partment  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  J.  Keeney,  currently  serv¬ 
ing  as  Repository  promotion  man. 
Miss  Lois  Carter,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  and  editor  of  company  publi¬ 
cations,  will  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Keeney  in  the  new  department. 

Mr.  Merson  explained  that  the 
main  objective  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  to  consolidate  all  pro¬ 
motional,  public  service,  and  inter¬ 
nal  communications  programs  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Keeney  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Medill  school  of  journalism. 
Northwestern  University.  He  was 
with  the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Daily 
Register-Mail  before  coming  to  the 
Repository  in  1952. 
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Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald 
won  a  special  citation  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Education  Association  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  problems 
of  Connecticut’s  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  were  written  and  re¬ 
searched  by  Howard  Langer. 

The  Herald  mailed  a  question¬ 
naire  to  all  1.300  members  of  the 
state’s  school  boards.  Answers 
were  received  from  almost  400. 
representing  144  of  the  169  cities 
and  towns 

The  number  one  problem  of 
school  board  officials,  it  was 
found,  was  maintenance  of  good 
public  relations.  A  disinterested  or 
hostile  press  was  blamed  by  board 
members  for  a  negative  public  at¬ 
titude. 

Mr.  Langer  holds  a  Master’s 
Degree  from  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Seven  other  Connecticut  news¬ 
papers  received  citations  from  the 
Connecticut  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  were: 

Waterbary  American,  Stamford 
Advocate,  New  London  Evening 
Day,  Deep  River  New  Era,  Mil¬ 
ford  Citizen,  Stratford  News,  and 
Westport  Town  Crier, 
m 

'Roto  Riches'  Stunt 
In  Portland  Papers 

Portland,  Ore. 
The  Oregonian  launched  a 
“Roto  Riches”  contest  Nov.  1, 
offering  $2,000  in  prizes  for  cer¬ 
tain  serial  numbered  dollar  bills. 
“Roto  Riches”  was  designed  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Northwest  magazine, 
new  rotogravure  section  in  the 
Sunday  Oregonian,  beginning  Jan- 
10. 

The  Oregon  Journal  listed  the 
lucky  bill  numbers. 
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now  $8.5 ,5 17,000  which  is,  needless  to  say, 
another  all-time  high. 

Factory  payrolls,  of  course,  are  only  a  part 
of  the  earnings  of  Pennsylvania’s  well-to-do 
populace.  But  it  indicates  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  this  lucrative  market — one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world.  The  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  lives  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  under 
100,000  City  Zone,  excellently  covered  by 
these  top-notch  hometown  newspapers. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s 
newspajx^rs  is  to  use  them.  And  when  you 
get  to  know  them,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 

has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

neivspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  netvspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 

beaver  falls  news-tribune  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  |E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
'fEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M4E)  •  W1UIAMSPORT 
GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  7.  1953 


The  influential,  well-read  local  newspapers 
listed  below  report  to  you  every  month  on 
the  economic  health  of  Pennsylvania.  TtTs 
an  irrefutable  way,  they  figure,  of  proving 
the  worth  of  advertising  to  the  people  of 
their  respective  communities.  Naturally,  ad¬ 
vertising  to  these  people  is  best  done  via  the 
eagerly  looked  for  and  read  pages  of  these 
hometown  new.spapers. 

In  the  previous  ad  in  this  series  factory  pay¬ 
rolls  (  weekly  average)  were  quoted  at  $84,- 
.598,000 — an  all-time  high.  The  figure  has 
now  been  revised — upward.  The  latest  is 
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SYNDICATES 


Financial  Reporting 
Seen  Easier  Job  Now 

By  Mather  Wallis 


“I’m  being  ‘fed’  information  on 
what’s  going  on  in  Washington — 
and  it’s  accurate  information — in 
a  way  that  beats 
anything  I’ve  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all 
my  years  on  a 
newspape  r.” 

These  were  the 
recent  words  of 
financial  colum¬ 
nist  Sylvia  Porter 
in  one  of  her  ar¬ 
ticles  which  are 
distributed 
through  the  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate.  Porter 

M  iss  Porter  was  not  speaking  of 
President  Eisenhower’se  press  rela¬ 
tions  but  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  what  she 
calls  “Two  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  Washington  today.” 

“During  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru¬ 
man  administrations  there  was  dis¬ 
trust  between  Washington  and 
Wall  Street.”  she  elaborated  in  an 
interview.  “But  now  there  is  an 
effort  to  explain  the  ‘Why’  of  fi¬ 
nancial  news  to  Treasury  report¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  good  program  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  are  general 
reporters  and  an  awful  lot  of  what 
they  hear  must  be  Greek  to  them. 
I’m  crazy  about  this  business  of 
background  conferences  myself.” 

Miss  Porter  emphasized  that  she 
herself  does  not  work  out  of 
Washington  as  a  home  base,  but 
rather  from  New  York,  though  she 
does  make  frequent  trips  to  the 
Capitol.  In  any  case,  she  added, 
“I  have  transcripts  of  all  the  off- 


the-record  comments  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  I’m  amazed  at  the  frankness 
with  which  questions  are  an¬ 
swered.” 

Nowadays  reporters  can  hear  an 
off-the-record  remark  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  and  write  a  story  beginning, 
“It  is  reported  that  .  .  .”  and  be 
sure  they  have  the  right  informa¬ 
tion.  She  said  the  announcement 
verifying  the  story  is  usually  made 
a  week  or  so  later  by  the  Treasury 
or  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

“But  the  point  is,”  Miss  Porter 
continued,  “that  readers  of  the 
story  in  financial  circles  have  the 
advance  news  and  can  be  pretty 
sure  it’s  accurate.” 

Better  Relations 

Another  ameliorating  factor  as 
far  as  reporting  is  concerned  is 
found  in  the  improved  relations 
between  the  financial  community 
itself  and  the  two  Washington 
agencies.  Miss  Porter  said  that  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  to  call 
in  the  Wall  Street  giants  for  con¬ 
ference  and  suggestion  before  any 
great  situation,  such  as  a  bond  is¬ 
sue,  is  decided  in  Washington. 

“But,”  Miss  Porter  asserted, 
“sometimes  the  advice  was  taken, 
sometimes  not.  Now  this  advice 
from  private  businessmen  is  given 
far  greater  weight  than  formerly. 
Since  Wall  Street  is  a  great  grape¬ 
vine,  suggestions  and  decisions  are 
known  back  on  ‘the  Street’  very 
soon  after  they  are  made.  News 
is  easier  to  get.  If  economists  tell 
the  Treasury  what  ought  to  be 


FOLKS  wi<h  no 


jest  swing  in  a  hillbilly  hammock,  wait  for  a 
breeze  to  brush  off  the  flies . . .  don’t  give  a 
durn  if  the  cow  or  creek  runs  dry . . .  are  lazy 
as  snoozin’  hound  dawgs,  but  sure  build 
a  bonfire  under  circulation  in  jig  time! 


Kenneisaw 

by  Reamer  Keller,  nationally  known  for  his  hilarious  howls  in 
scores  of  magazines  . . .  catches  a  fresh  brand  of  hill  humor  and 
mountain  madness  in  a  delirious  new  comic  strip.  Paw,  Rosebud, 
Grandpaw,  and  Cousin  Beanwheeler  are  funnier  than  a  fiddle, 
chuck  full  of  chuckles  . . .  will  perk  the  public  of  all  ages !  Starting 
Dec.  7,  Kennesaw  is  a  ground  floor  opportunity  to  make  reader 
revenoo— for  editors  with  git!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicago  Trihune^NJew  Yorh  JVe§cs 

ButUina,  JVeir  Yorh 

^gaatCaWO  Trlhum«  Toimvr,  CMra^o 


done,  a  reporter  can  guess  that 
is  what  will  be  done.  In  the  past 
he  could  probably  bet  it  wouldn’t 
be.” 

Throughout  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration,  Miss  Porter  said, 
there  was  an  era  of  prediction  on 
the  part  of  reporters,  but  this  was 
modified  by  his  successor.  Now, 
she  added,  there  is  justification 
for  bringing  finance  and  govern¬ 
ment  closer  together.  The  reason, 
she  explained,  is  in  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  was  elected 
to  a  large  extent  on  fiscal  policies 
and  the  fact  that  the  news  today 
is  almost  entirely  in  that  field. 

Shift  in  News 

“News  has  shifted  to  domestic 
issues,”  she  said,  “recession,  jobs, 
cost  of  living,  budget,  taxes,  deficit, 
social  security,  tariffs,  these  are 
the  things  in  the  news  today.” 

But  Miss  Porter  explained  that 
she’s  not  interested  in  a  two-  or 
three-hour  “scoop.”  She  wants  her 
stories  a  week  or  so  in  advance, 
so  she  doesn’t  cover  the  beat  from 
the  same  standpoint  as  the  daily 
reporter.  As  she  put  it.  “The  whole 
thing  is  more  a  feeling — an  at¬ 
mosphere.  I  can  go  to  a  back¬ 
ground  conference  and  get  nothing 
but  leave  with  the  feeling  that  I 
could  have  gotten  something  if  I 
had  asked  the  right  question.” 

She  said  that  the  press  depart¬ 
ments  reflect  the  new  trend  too. 
When  she  gets  a  positive  answer 
from  them,  she  knows  whether  or 
not  she  is  on  the  right  track. 

Early  Start 

The  sprightly  columnist,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1943  to  G.  Sumner  Collins, 
promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  graduated 
from  Hunter  College  in  1932  with 
a  degree  in  economics  and  a  shiny 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  the  age  of 
18.  Her  first  job  was  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  house,  and  from  there 
she  went  to  other  Wall  Street  firms. 
She  finally  got  a  job  with  the  New 
York  Post  with  the  understanding 
I  she  sign  her  by-line  “S.  F.  Porter.” 

:  In  1942  she  started  using  her  own 
.  first  name. 

Miss  Porter,  who  edits  a  weekly 
news  letter  called  “Reporting  on 
Governments,”  has  written  four 
books  and  many  magazine  articles. 

She  has  won  the  1945,  1947  and 
1951  New  York  Newspaper  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club  award  for  “the  best  col¬ 
umn  written  by  a  woman  in  any 
field.” 

Arthur  Godfrey  Story 
To  Run  12  Instalments 
The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  readied  “The  Ar¬ 
thur  Godfrey  Story”  for  immed¬ 
iate  release.  Written  by  Jack  Wil¬ 
son,  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Cowles  publications,  it  has 
been  prepared  for  use  as  12  instal¬ 
ments  daily  or  five  for  Sunday. 
Daily  instalments  run  around 
1,200  words.  Newspapers  can  il¬ 
lustrate  the  story  from  their  files. 

According  to  the  syndicate  the 
story  is  a  human  interest  biogra¬ 
phy  dealing  with  the  man’s  rise 
to  popularity,  his  theories  on 


broadcasting  and  his  many  activi¬ 
ties. 

Frustration  Blooms 

In  the  works  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  called  Frustrated 
Features,  Inc.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  A.  C.  Radebaugh,  com¬ 
mercial  and  formerly  syndicated 
artist  now  with  New  Center  Stu¬ 
dios,  Detroit,  put  it  this  way: 
We  “are  gathering  strip  and  fea¬ 
ture  ideas  and  talent  on  ‘spec’  and 
intend  to  keep  them  rotating 
among  the  syndicates.  Sort  of  a 
talent  scout  operation.”  Working 
with  Mr.  Radebaugh  will  be  his 
former  associate,  Walter  Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

Peter  Kihss  Wins 
Silurians'  Award 

The  Silurian  Award — for  the 
best  editorial  achievement  on  a 
New  York  City  daily  newspaper 
during  the  previous  year — will  be 
conferred  on  Peter  Kihss  of  the 
New  York  Times  at  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians,  Nov.  9. 

Honorable  Mention  awards  will 
go  to  William  Michelfelder  of  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  and 
Dorothy  Kilgallen  of  the  Journal- 
American,  the  first  woman  reporter 
to  be  so  honored  by  the  Society. 

Neil  MacNeil,  president  of  the 
Silurians,  said  the  awards  commit¬ 
tee  felt  that  Mr.  Kihss  has,  with 
the  help  of  other  Times  reporters, 
“given  us  for  the  first  time  a  clear, 
competent  account  of  what  prop¬ 
erty  this  city  owns,  what  it  is  worth 
and  what  it  does.  It  was  not  easy 
to  find  out.” 

Miss  Kilgallen  was  cited  for  her 
splendid  style  in  writing  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Michelfelder’s  citation  is  for 
his  reportorial  energy  and  investi¬ 
gative  talent,  disclosing  an  alliance 
between  some  New  York  City  doc¬ 
tors,  pharmacists  and  drug  firms. 

■ 

Birmingham  Police 
Gag  Rule  Lifted 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Police  Department  gag  rule 
was  ended  when  Robert  E.  Lind¬ 
bergh  became  police  commissioner 
this  week.  He  nullified  orders, 
given  more  than  two  years  ago, 
that  detectives  and  patrolmen  were 
not  allowed  to  give  information  to 
reporters  until  they  had  cleared  it 
with  superior  officers. 

The  new  commissioner  said  all 
officers  could  talk  freely  with  re¬ 
porters,  but  that  news  media 
would  be  asked  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  enable  a  crim¬ 
inal  to  escape,  or  might  hinder  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  of  criminal 
cases. 

■ 

60  Years  As  Daily 

Troy,  Ala 

The  Troy  Messenger  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  60th  anniversary  as  a  daily 
paper.  Founded  in  1866  as  a  week¬ 
ly,  the  paper  became  a  daily  <* 
Sept.  15,  1893. 


“What  I  like  about  it  is  its  universal  appeal  and 
down-to-earthness  that  lifts  rather  than  pricks  or  prods.” 

— Mary  Ann  Callan,  woman  s  editor 
Los  Angeles  Times 
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That  is  just  one  more  reason  why 

“Mary  Margaret 

McBride  Says”... 

is  the  No.  1  NEWSPAPER 
COLUMN  FIND  of  1953! 


iNewspaper  acceptance  of  this 
column,  in  just  one  month,  has 
been  impressive.  The  snhscrip- 
tioii  list  represents  circulation  of 
7,516,054  with  readership  of 
18,790,135. 

From  where  we  sit,  the  reason 
for  this  popularity  is  not  hard  to 
find.  McBride  gets  reaction! 
Her  fan  mail  from  column  read¬ 
ers  alone  numbers  hundreds  of 
letters  a  week. 


Contact  your  AP  Bureau  Chief 
or  wire  or  write  tor  terms  to — 


Join  this  impressive  list  of  subscribers! 


ONTARIO 
Toronto  Telegram 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham  News 

CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley  Gazette 
Fresno  Bee 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Modesto  Bee 
Oakland  Tribune 
Sacramento  Bee 
San  Diego  Tribune 
San  Jose  News 
San  Rafael  Independent 
Journal 

Stockton  Record 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

FLORIDA 
Miami  Herald 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
(.ainesville  Sun 
GEORGIA 

Athens  Banner  Herald 
.Augusta  Herald 
IDAHO 

Idaho  Falls  Post-Register 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago  Sun  Times 
Matoon  Journal-Gazette 
Quincy  Herald-Whig 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
IOWA 

I'ort  Dodge  Messenger  & 
Chron, 

KAN.SAS 

(.ofleyville  Journal 
Salina  Journal 
Wichita  Eagle 


KENTUCKA 
Pikeville  News 
LOUISIANA 
Shreveport  Journal 
INDIANA  i 

Bedford  Times 
MAINE 

Portland  Express 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Sun 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
New  Bedford  Standard 
Times 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Adrian  Daily  Telegram 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Pontiac  Press 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger 
MISSOURI 
Columbia  Tribune 
Kansas  City  Star 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Springfield  Newspapers 
NEW  JERSEY 
Bridgeton  News 
NEW  YORK 
New  York  Mirror 
Mamaroneek  Times 
Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus 
New  Rochelle  Standard 
Star 

Ossining  Citizen  Regi-ter 
Port  Chester  Daily  Item 
Tarrytown  News 
White  Plains  Reporter 
Dispatch 

A'onkers  Herald  Statesman 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte  Observer 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
NEBRASKA 

Grand  Island  Independent 
OHIO 

l|  Canton  Repository 
|H  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
[  OKLAHOMA 
f '  Muskogee  Times-Democrat 
'  OREGON  • 

!  Eugene  Register-Guard 
1  PENNSYLVANIA 
Johnstown  Tribune 
P  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
,  RHODE  ISLAND 
I  Woonsocket  Call 
*  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
j  Columbia  State 
<  TENNESSEE 

Johnson  City  Press 
^  '  Chronicle 

Kingsport  Times 
TEXAS 

.  Big  Spring  Herald 
I  Corpus  Christi  Caller 
I  Times 
!  Houston  Chronicle 

I  Sherman  Democrat 

Marshall  News-Messenger 
Waco  Times  Herald 
'  Wichita  Falls  Times 
VIRGINIA 

Fredericksburg  Free  Lance 
I  Star 
'  WASHINGTON 
.Aberdeen  World 
Seattle  Times 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
I  VERMONT 
Barre  Times 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Leslie  Moeller  Elected 
Accrediting  Chairman 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


learning  things  a  reporter  really 
needs  to  know — the  political  pro¬ 
cess,  the  perspectives  of  history, 
the  principles  of  economics,  the 
organization  or  disorganization  of 
social  groups. 

“The  foregoing  case  is  purely 
hypothetical,”  Mr.  Swindler  insists, 
“in  that  most  of  the  schools  of 
journalism,  if  they  ever  did  go  to 


Youth  Found 
Informed  on 
Press  Duties 


Brawley,  Calif. 
More  high  school  seniors  than 
members  of  the  general  public 


^  ..  e  •  j  •  L  •  r  extremes,  do  not  subscribe  found  to  be  infortned  on  the 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of  inadequacy  in  the  preparation  of  ^  teaching  philosophy  of  ®  fr^c  press  in  a  study 


the  school  of  journalism  at  Iowa  newspapermen  by  the  journalism  «  Certainly  he  adds  “the  Brawley  News. 


State  University,  has  been  elected  schools. 


chairman  of  the  accrediting  com-  “The  reporter  will  certainly 


University  of  Nebraska  does  not.' 


mittee  of  the  American  Council  on  need  to  know  something  of  science  Kedzie  to  Success 


Education  for  Journalism. 


The  students  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  describing  a  free  press  as 
vital.  They  also  scored  high  in  ac- 


It  must  be  the  atmosphere,  or  furately  describing  the  basis  of 


He  was  chosen  at  a  meeUng  of  though  that  is  of  increasing  news  .yy^^jhing  but  anyway  people  freedom  of  the  press,  reports  For- 
..iTu'  who  work  Vs  'studentTss&ams  in  rest  E.  Doucette,  advertising  mana- 


mittee  in  Chicago  Oct.  25,  at  which  the  methods  and  significance  of  the  ,  .  ,  „  .  „  «  .u  •  i  cer 

Jf,  Finding  of  .he  survey  provided 


diting  procedures.  The  committee 
is  to  meet  again  in  St.  Louis  Nov. 
11  to  put  together  principles  and 


quinng  investigation,  says  Mr. 
Swindler. 

“Frankly,”  he  asserts,  “our  edu- 


College,  seem  to  go  places. 


the  basis  for  a  series  of  articles  in 


proposals  by  its  various  members  cation  system  at  present  is  not  .  •  .  ,  •  .u  •  .  ri:crv/v»u...vr  tko» ‘si 

,  •  .  -a,  j  ;  ,  who  was  an  assistant  in  the  depart-  discovery  that  21  per  cent  of  those 

working  as  sub-committees.  adequately  meeting  the  need  of  *  u  i  •  c-  u  r.„u>ct:rvn»ri 

T,  °  .  -11  u  1 _ j  L  1  *  •  L-  ,5  lu  ment  back  in  1924.  Mr.  Eisenhow-  questioned  were  tormer  newspa- 

The  product  will  be  submitted  the  general  student  in  this  field,  at  „  ‘  /  •*7*,:  r«,.it«  Ur 


For  example,  there  was  a  stu-  the  News.  Preference  for  local 
dent  named  Milton  Eisenhower,  news,  faith  in  advertising  and  a 


to  a  meeting  of  the  general  council  Nebraska  or  anywhere  else.” 


ment  back  in  1924.  Mr.  Eisenhow-  questioned  were  former  newspa- 
er  was  president  of  the  institution  perboys  were  among  results,  Mr. 


tentatively  set  for  St.  Louis  Nov.  The  journalism  faculty  at  Ne- 


from  1934  to  1950,  now  is  presi-  Doucette  reports. 


15.  At  that  time  policies  and  cri-  braska  have  made  some  plans  to 
teria  for  accrediting  in  journalism  deal  with  the  problem,  says  Mr. 


dent  of  Penn  State,  and  frequently  The  entire  senior  class  of  124 


passes  his  thinking  along  to  the  filled  out  questionnaires  under  in- 


should  be  decided. 


Science  Teaching  Hit 


Swindler.  These  call  “not  for 
avoiding  training  in  the  sciences. 


President  of  the  United  States. 
And  then,  there  was  a  class 


pervision  while  in  class.  The  sur¬ 
vey  also  included  20  questioo- 


as  some  schools  have  done  or  pro-  fi>'ed  in  by  women  members 

^  Salisbury,  who  also  assisted  in  the  *»--  - - — 


College  and  univepity  science  7  journalism  department  in  1924 

departments  aren  t  doing  right  by  by  such  a  fundamental  area  of  Salisbury,  formerly  directoi 

non-specialist  students  seeking  gen-  knowledge  is  to  allow  a  student  inTnrmr.tinn  fr,r  tk.»  iinUar 


^aiishury,  who  also  assisted  in  the  ©f  the  Soroptimist  Club,  and  80 
journalism  department  in  1924.  from  the  general  public.  Local 
Mr.  Salisbury,  formerly  director  news  was  the  outstanding  No.  1 


eral  education  in  science  field,  to  be  only  partly  educated.  Rather, 
William  F.  Swindler,  director  of  they  call  for  a  practical  integration 


the  school  of  journalism  at  the  of  the  sciences  into  his  general 
University  of  Nebraska,  charges  education.” 


in  his  annual  report. 

This  results,  he  believes,  in  an 


of  information  for  the  ^  United  newspaper  feature  except  among 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  hjgjj  school  group,  where  sports 
now  is  director  of  the  division  of  ^as  first  by  a  48  to  31  count 
information  services  for  the  Atom-  .  .  ... 

ic  Energy  Commission.  Advertising  Views 

Charles  M.  Platt,  once  a  student  Only  23  persons  said  they 


It's  EASY 
to  SELL  more 

AD  SPACE 
to 


hnl?"’  Charles  M.  Platt,  once  a  student 

1 '  employee  in  the  journalism  libra 
project  in  the  next  two  or  three 


^  ■  United  States  News  and  World 

Flays  ^Popular  Myth’  Report.  .And  Dan  Partner,  who 

Mr.  Swindler’s  report  also  hit  at  was  a  part-time  sports  publicity 
a  “popular  myth”  that  has  grown  man,  currently  is  make-up  editor 
up  around  journalism  education,  of  the  Denver  Post. 

“that  there  are  no  financial  oppor-  James  M.  Kendal,  a  student  sec- 
tunities  in  the  profession  —  that  retarial  assistant,  now  is  chief 


ic  Energy  Commission.  Advertising  Views 

Charles  M.  Platt,  once  a  student  Only  23  persons  said  they  did 
employee  in  the  journalism  libra-  advertising.  All  were 

ry.  now  is  associate  editor  of  the  from  the  student  group.  More  u- 


United  States  News  and  World  lustration  in  advertising  was  the 
Report.  And  Dan  Partner,  who  frequent  reply  to  the  question 


was  a  part-time  sports  publicity  of  how  the  ads  could  be  improved, 
man,  currently  is  make-up  editor  One  student  suggested  ad  copy 


the  Denver  Post.  should  contain  “less  yak  yaking 

James  M.  Kendal,  a  student  sec-  and  more  photos.” 


dickies  Dealers 


Dealers  carrying  DICKIES  work 
clothes  have  a  complete  file  of 
newspaper  od  mots.  And  dealers 
buy  more  lineage  on  DICKIES 
than  they  do  on  any  other  work 
clothes. 

Hove  your  space  salesmen  con¬ 
tact  DICKIES  dealers. 

•  Write  for  the  list  of  DICKIES 
dealers  in  your  area 


tunitics  in  the  profession  —  that  retarial  assistant,  now  is  chief  Following  local  news  and  spwh 
it  is  overcrowded,  underpaid,  in-  clerk  of  the  senate  Agricultural  came,  in  order,  comics,  woman’! 
secure.  Committee.  A  1947  graduate,  also  page,  national  news  and  advertis- 

“The  hard  practical  facts  are  a  secretarial  assistant  as  a  student,  ing.  Politics  and  governmental 
that  it  is  not  overcrowded,”  he  achieved  prominence  when  he  news  were  at  the  bottom, 
says.  “Job  openings  are  two  or  scored  a  beat  on  the  opening  of  ■ 

three  times  as  numerous  as  avail-  hostilities  in  the  Korean  war.  He  fj' 

able  graduates.  It  is  not  under-  is  Jack  Jamse,  now  a  member  of  StUuGIlt  EdltOIlCll 
paid  —  salaries  have  more  than  the  Hong  Kong  bureau  of  United  Procncini  Is  Citod 
doubled  since  the  end  of  the  sec-  Press.  ^  _  cp  N  Y 

ond  World  War.  And  new  fields  Waiting  line  for  student  assist-  t-.  o  c 


of  mass  communications  (which 
is  a  newer  word  for  journalism) 
have  mushroomed  in  this  same 
period.” 

Journalism  is  anything  but  in¬ 
secure.  he  says,  “in  terms  of  the 


Waiting  line  for  student  assist- 


».  I^bs  in  Kcd.in  ha„  to™s  on 


the  right. 


Winthrop  Gals  Take  Over 
Daily's  Editorial  Column 


hees,  editor  of  the  Post-Standard, 
as  the  originator  of  a  program 
which  has  led  to  publication  of 
more  than  3,000  student-written 


WILLIAMSON-DICKIE  MFG.  CO 
509  W.  VICKERY  BLVD. 
FORT  WORTH  1,  TEXAS 


demand  for  those  who  have  the  i^j^^son  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.) 
aptitude,  the  training  and  the  burn- 

ing  desire  to  go  into  the  field”  v,  t  a  v,'  school  students  have  written  more 

t  ri!  recently,  he  turned  over  his  edi-  -tsnnn  ,  u;«pklv 

Another  myth  which  dogs  jour-  j^rial  column  to  21  pinch-hitting  '5.""  frTm  ^ 

nalism  education  s  heels,  Mr.  contest  running  from  October  im 

Swindler  points  out,  is  that  train-  classes  at  Winthroo  College  for 

ing  in  the  professional  schools  w^r^Jn  Thi^  wasX  fwS  tta^  ""  editorial  for 

emphasizes  “mechanics”  at  the  that  Editor  Dickson  called  on  the  Publication  from  six  or  ei^‘ 

expense  of  subject  matter.  turned  in  to  him  from  one  of  tw 


When  Associate  Editor  John  editorials  in  13  years. 

ickson  of  the  /Jock  Hill  (S.C.)  during  that  period  city  high 
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emphasizes  “mechanics”  at  the 
expense  of  subject  matter. 

“The  hypothetical  case  which 
some  critics  like  to  cite,”  he  says, 
“is  the  journalism  program  which 


the  Publication  from  six  or  eigh’* 
turned  in  to  him  from  one  of  th* 


English  classes. 

some  critics  like  to  cite,”  he  says.  Scholarships  Committees  of  Syracu.se  servid 

“is  the  journalism  program  which  A  Gail  Borden  Scholarship  clubs  judge  the  editorials  each 
has  so  many  required  courses  in  Award  in  journalism  at  the  Uni-  week;  the  best  editorialist  for  the 
mechanics — how  to  set  type,  how  versity  of  Texas  went  to  Robert  R.  week  (and  his  teacher)  are  gu^ 
to  count-in  headlines,  how  to  keep  Hilburn,  son  of  H.  S.  Hilburn,  of  the  club  during  its  meeting 
a  newspaper’s  circulation  records  Plainview  Herald  president  -  pub-  The  club  also  presents  an  annua 
— that  there  is  no  time  left  for  Usher.  award. 


— that  there  is  no  time  left  for 
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LUtvrit  no. 


Hughes,  National  Film  Board,  as  with  Playtex  Park  Researc 
225  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa.  Canad-  stitute  and  as  chairman  of  thft 
ian  newspapermen  can  get  their  NASW  welfare  committee.  John  is 
accreditation  from  me.  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Pub- 

Room  262  in  the  Centre  Block  lications  Committee  and  is  not 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  here  with  Playtex  Park  Research  Insti- 
will  be  set  up  as  a  working  press  tute — 1  am.  Also,  I  am  chairman 
room.  The  National  Film  Board  of  the  Welfare  committee, 
will  make  the  usual  darkroom  fa-  Lawrence  C.  Salter 

cilities  available  for  visiting  pho-  Secretary,  Playtex  Park 
tographers.  We  have  been  working  Research  Institute,  New  York  City, 
out  arrangements  to  accommodate  ■ 

all  media  representatives  with  a  45  Oregon  Journal 
minimum  of  restrictions  in  the  .  tt 

Commons  Chamber  where  the  Veterans  Honored 
President  will  address  members  of  Portland,  Ore, 

the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Ore- 
and  Senate.  gon  Journal’s  “Ten-Year  Club’‘ 


Press  Arrangements 
For  Dee's  Ottcrwa  Visit 
To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been 
asked  to  co-ordinate  public  infor- 
by  rejection  of  the  proposal,  mation  arrangements  for  the  visit 
their  realization  that  the  Census  to  Ottawa  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Bureau’s  definition  of  a  Metropo-  Eisenhower,  Nov.  13-15,  and  have 
litan  Area  has  serious  deficiencies  a  group  of  experienced  men  work- 
which  could,  if  unrecognized,  lead  ing  with  me  on  this  event,  includ- 
advertisers  astray,  ing  Charles  Wright  of  the  Canad- 

The  Bureau’s  basic  requirement  ian  Broadcasting  Corportation 
for  a  Metropolitan  Area  is  that  it  (for  radio  and  TV),  Jack  Hughes 
must  contain  a  central  city  with  a  of  the  National  Film  Board  (for 
corporate  population  of  50,000  or  still  and  newsreel  photographers) 
more.  This  is  obviously  a  purely  and  Robert  Dunn  of  this  depart- 
arbitrary  figure — and  it  automatic-  ment,  who  has  returned  recently 
ally  excludes  many  Metropolitan  from  his  post  as  Press  Officer  at 
Areas  with  populations  consider-  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ably  in  excess  of  many  of  the  ington. 

“Select  168."  Hagerty,  the  President’s 

Appleton.  Wisconsin,  is  a  good 
example  of  such  a  Metropolitan 
Area.  Its  ABC  City  Zone  popula¬ 
tion  of  83,477  exceeds  those  of 
thirty-one  of  the  Bureau’s  168.  Yet 
because  its  central  city  does  not 
have  50,000  residents  within  its 
corporate  boundaries,  it  cannot 
qualify  as  a  Standard  Metropolitan 
•Area. 

Many  other  communities  with 
large  city  zones  failed  to  make 
the  Bureau’s  list.  For  example: 

Long  Beach.  Calif.,  285,502:  Eliza-  I 
beth,  N.  J..  229,186;  Camden. 

N.  J.,  143,950;  Richmond.  Calif., 

147,133;  Paterson,  N.  J„  139.336; 

Yonkers.  N.  Y..  152,798;  Trov. 

N.  Y..  120.819. 

Compare  those  city  zones  with 
the  following  which  did  make  the 
Bureau’s  “Metropolitan  Area”  list; 

Dubuaue,  Iowa,  51,368;  San  An¬ 
gelo.  Texas.  52.093;  Sioux  Falls. 

S.  D..  54.282;  Lorain-Elyria.  Ohio, 

51.202;  Kenosha,  Wis.,  54,368; 

Laredo.  Texas.  56.141. 

The  ABC  City  Zone  is  still  the 
best  definition  of  a  true  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area  existing  for  the  guidance 
of  advertisers.  Any  attempt  to 
substitute  the  Census  Bureau’s  list 
of  168  could  only  result  in  utter 
confusion. 

Victor  I.  Minahan,  Jr. 

Treasurer  and  Promotion  Manager 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 

ABC  Resolution 
Does  Not  'Oppose' 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  shocked 
to  find  the  word  “Opposed”  in  the 
headline  “Metropolitan  Zone  To¬ 
tals  in  ABC  Reports  Opposed.” 

IF&P.  Oct.  24.  page  7.) 

I  suggested  we  do  a  selling  job 
on  the  agencies  and  not  simply 
stand  up  and  say  we  don’t  wan’t 
It.  Because  of  that  viewpoint  and 
Ihe  support  I  received  from  other 
members  in  attendance,  I  was  put 
on  the  committee  that  drafted  the 
final  resolution,  and  the  word  “op¬ 
posed”  did  not 


What  Readers  Soy 

continued  from  page 


TEST  CITY,  U.  S.  A 


*'ldeal  Metropolitan  Testing 
Area  for  a  New  Product!” 

...says  ACME  BREWERIES  OFFICIAL 

According  to  Frank  Vitale,  Acme  treasurer  and  general 
manager  for  Bohemian  Distributing  Co.,  Acme’s  Southern 
California  affiliate  —  San  Diego  was  picked  to  test  Acme 
Bulldog  lager  because:  "It  has  various  nationality  groups, 
aggressive  and  progressive  dealers,  and  calls  for  less 
expense  in  conducting  a  true  test  of  a  product  than  most 
other  metropolitan  areas."  He  adds:  "We  look  to  news¬ 
paper,  just  as  the  firm  has  done  for  the  past  ninety  years, 
as  the  primary  avenue  for  effectively  reaching  consumers." 


N.Y. 
Servia 
,  Voor- 
indari 
rograffl 
don  ol 
■writtM 


—  appear. 

The  resolution  stated  that  be¬ 
cause  the  Metropolitan  Areas  did 
not  give  the  true  impact  of  a  news¬ 
paper  on  its  market  we  recom¬ 
mended  it  not  be  used  in  agency 
reports. 

Harold  Shugard 
Associate  Publisher, 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


War  or  Peace  Up  to  US, 
Italian  Writer  Warns 

By  Professor  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


AMERICANS  ARE  ALONE  IN  THE 

WORLD.  Ry  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr., 

New  York;  Ratidom  House.  209  pp. 

$2.50. 

“Europe  knows  little  and  decides 
nothint;  about  the  fate  of  today’s 
world." 

To  that  inescapable — and  unas¬ 
sailable — fact,  writes  the  Italian 
correspondent  for  Epoca,  must  be 
added  the  corollary  that  “America 
alone  holds  war  and  peace  on  her 
lap.”  And  nobody  can  advise  or,  to 
any  decisive  extent,  help  her, 
warns  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
zini  began  his  newspaper  work  on 
the  New  York  World  25  years 
ago.  Today,  he  is  widely  consid¬ 
ered  the  leading  Italian  journalist 
of  our  time. 

America,  he  observes  in  this 
arrestingly  discerning  book  of  rich 
thinking  and  mellow  writing,  is 
like  a  newly  rich  villager  in 
Europe  who  pays  the  debts  of  a 
ruined  duke  to  be  invited  to  dinner 
and  dream  that  the  old  world  still 
lives.  But  it  doesn’t. 

Thus  Americans  prop  up 
Europe’s  venerable  institutions  so 
America  can  be  comforted  by  the 
feeling  that  she  is  not  alone  in  this 
frightening  moment  of  history  — 
that  these  still  are  the  good  old 
days  when  others,  across  the  sea, 
studied  the  great  problems  and 
took  the  fateful  steps  while  Ameri¬ 
cans  went  about  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  hut  they  can’t. 

Sometimes  the  newly  rich  vil¬ 
lager  remembers  it  is  his  money 
that  keeps  the  castle  lit.  And 
Americans  realize  it  is  their  power, 
their  prudence,  and  their  will  that 
keep  the  free  world  together.  But 
they  note  it  only  rarely,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
zini  concedes.  Their  leadership  is 
necessary  for  a  free  America  as 


well  as  for  a  free  Europe,  but  it 
is  a  reluctant  leadership. 

And  while  America,  not  always 
aware  that  she  stands  alone  in  the 
pilot-house,  decides  reluctantly 
what  course  to  steer,  Americans 
go  to  Europe  asking,  “Will  we 
have  war  again  in  this  decade?” 
And  Europeans.  a.sking  the  same 
question,  come  to  .\merica.  Mr. 
Barzini  says  the  answer  is  here. 
He  came  to  find  out. 

*  <=  » 

At  a  press  conference  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University — Mr.  Barzini’s  alma 
mater,  by  the  way — he  observed 
that  Americans,  “a  mixture  of  do¬ 
mestic  practicality  and  interna¬ 
tional  idealism,”  are  learning  to 
use  Machiavellian  and  Metternich- 
ian  statecraft  for  moral  ends:  for 
business  by  contract  instead  of  by 
fiat,  for  life  by  liberty  instead  of 
by  fear. 

Domestically,  Americans  are 
pragmatists,  Mr.  Barzini  points 
out.  In  business  and  politics  within 
our  borders  we  understand  the 
egoisms,  secrecies,  and  chicaneries 
of  human  nature.  But  internation¬ 
ally,  we  are  idealists.  We  are  posi¬ 
tively  grieved,  Mr.  Barzini  ob¬ 
serves,  at  the  Tallyrandian  perfidy 
of  a  Pearl  Harbor;  at  the  Machi¬ 
avellian  realism  of  a  Hitler  after 
Munich,  and  at  Russian  arrogance 
after  Yalta. 

Americans  are  neither  naive  nor 
ignorant,  this  American-trained 
Italian  analyst  points  out.  In  the 
enforcement  of  domestic  law  they 
act  readily  upon  Lord  Boling- 
broke’s  warning:  “The  great  mis¬ 
take  in  lawmaking  is  to  look  upon 
men  as  virtuous,  or  to  think  they 
can  be  made  so  by  law.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  greatest  art  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  is  to  render  vices  serviceable 
to  the  cause  of  virtue.” 


Americans  are  finally  discover- 

ing,  Mr.  Barzini  observes  hope-  xlOW  XlGpOrtGIS 

fully,  that  armaments  are  an  um-  J 

brella  to  be  used  not  only  when  it  XxGipGCl  v^UClClS 

rains  but  which  can  be  handy  at  ^  ,  p  ,v 

all  times,  because  it  often  has  the  UrGt  aratriGr 

magic  power  to  prevent  rain  from  Lansing  Mich 

falling.  Americans  are  discovering  j^e  State  Journal  played  the 

that  right  without  might  is  nothing.  qJ  expediter  when  Mrs.  June 

Europeans  now  foresee  that,  in  the  Xrollman,  in  a  frilly  blue  bed 

near  future,  the  United  States  will  jacket,  married  the  father  of  her 

be  obliged  to  use  the  technique  of  quadruplets. 

divide  and  conquer,  which  will  This  was  one  wedding  story  that 

naturally  be  called  some  strange  bypassed  the  decorum  of  society 

new  name  and  justified  according  columns  in  favor  of  a  more  lusty 

to  George  Washington  rather  than  environment  on  page  one. 
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by  citing  Machiavelli.  The  background  of  the  story 

*  «  *  was  given  news  play  around  the 

Mr.  Barzini  appears  to  have  quads  were  bom 

written  an  astutely  mature  though  during  a  12-minute  period  strad- 
praamatic  book  in  which  he  gets  doling  the  hour  of  midnight  Oct.  -6. 
at  what  mature  Americans  have  The  birth  was  made  more  unusual 
been  forced  to  conclude,  particu-  ^.uuse  it  took  place  ‘u  the  same 
larly  since  the  rape  of  Czecho-  of  Edward  W.  Spar- 


Mr.  Barzini  appears  to  have 


.Slovakia,  the  use  of  Red  Chinese 
in  Korea,  and  the  explosion  of  a 
Russian  A-bomb;  that  American 
capacity  to  obliterate  a  dozen 
enemy  cities  in  one  counter-sweep 


row  hospital  where  Lansing's  Mor- 
lok  quads  were  born  23  years  ago. 

The  first  news  flash  on  the  birth 
had  City  Editor  Hayden  Palmer 
rubbing  his  hands.  The  second  one 


of  bombers,  in  retaliation  for  the 


first  attack  upon  the  free  world, 
constitutes  the  only  way  to  prevent 
atomic  warfare.  If  that  capacity  is 


year-old  mother,  it  developed,  had 
been  divorced  for  nine  years. 

But  in  just  two  days,  everything 


definitely  known,  neither  attack  waj  on  the  up  and  up;  the  quads 
nor  retaliation  will  come. 

band,  and  the  State  Journal  had  a 
Apparently,  the  American  way  bedside  wedding  story  on  the  hap- 
of  life,  as  an  international  ideal,  is  py  couple.  Only  the  death  of  one 
not  strong:  enough  for  people  who  ,1,^  babies  spoiled  the  .storv. 
have  never  tried  it,  who  have  seen  witj,  ^elp  of  lawyers,  jud- 
it  only  in  the  movies,  and  can  doctors,  and  others,  the  mar- 
never  afford  it,  European  .states-  riage  made  most  of  the  city  edi- 
men  are  reluctant  to  risk  their  ^un  Oct.  29.  There  were  four 
governments’  future  on  something  frustrating  hours  before  it  could 


they  do  not  quite  understand. 

France  and  England,  like  care¬ 
ful  fathers  and  good  farmers,  Mr. 


be  printed. 

With  the  groom,  Glenn  Van 
Alstine,  in  hand,  two  reporters, 


Barzini  warns,  try  to  hedge  their  Lloyd  Moles  and  Dick  Frazier, 
bets.  France  wants  a  deal  in  Indo-  helped  him  over  these  hurdles, 
China  and  would  prevent  Ger-  starting  at  1:30  a.m.: 
many  from  rearming.  Sir  Winston  1.  Michigan  requires  a  five-day 
Churchill  wants  to  deal  directly  waiting  period  of  would-be-weds. 


with  Malenkov,  wants  to  keep 
trade  flowing  across  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  The  free  world  is  preparing 


Probate  judge  John  McClellan 
waived  it. 

2.  The  groom  was  recently  di- 


for  the  day  when  the  United  States  vorced  and  the  six-month  waiting 
will  no  longer  carry  her  enormous  period  was  three  days  from  being 
burden,  without  having  been  able  completed.  Circuit  Judge  Louis 
to  devise  a  more  stable  and  eco-  Coash  came  back  in  the  middle 
nomical  structure.  The  day  may  of  lunch  to  open  court,  attorneys 


never  come,  but  the  duty  of  states¬ 
men  is  to  make  ready  for  it. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Barzini  con¬ 
cludes,  peace  through  a  long-term, 
pragmatic  program  is  entrusted  to 
the  newness  of  the  United  States, 


whipped  legal  matters  together, 
ana  with  a  waiver  from  the  di- 
vorc-’H  wife  r<*J  fane  was  cut. 

3.  County  Clerk  C.  Ross  Hil¬ 
liard  prepared  the  license  and 
wailed  at  the  hospital  pending  the 


ready  for  sacrifices  and  bold  ex-  outcome  of  medical  tests, 
periments  —  and  to  the  venerable  Sparrow  hasnital  technicians 

heritage  of  wisdom  of  the  United  ran  blood  tests  in  17  minutes.  fhr« 
States,  which  again  is  discovering  und^r  the  record.  They  were 
the  old  rules  of  life,  a  part  of  Minutes  were  precious  by  thM 
America’s  inheritance  as  well  as  of  afternoon  press  run  start 

Europe’s.  ^  rme  plate  with  the  story  up 

to  date,  including  the  wedding  ac- 
-T  mmr  11  Tj  1  count  as  it  was  to  happen,  was  in 

W©W  Vv©cnsl©r  DOOiC  rhe  state  Journal  pressroom.  The 
“The  Age  of  Suspicion,”  by  couple  said  “I  do”  at  3:17  p.®- 
James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of  the  and  the  plates  changed  in  tune 
New  York  Post,  will  be  published  for  most  of  the  run. 
by  Random  House  on  Nov.  13.  Managing  Editor  Kenneth  k 
In  the  book  Mr.  Wechsler  dis-  West  credited  family  cooperatio® 
cusses  the  personal  political  his-  to  the  “careful’’  play  the  State 
tory  which  formed  the  background  Journal  gave  in  its  initial  story  »> 
of  the  McCarthy  hearings.  the  unwed  angle. 
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THE  "WHO’S  WHO" 

OF  YOUR  MAJOR  MARKET 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  most  important  buyers 
of  newspaper  space  among  advertisers  and 
agencies  that  are  spending  millions  IN  NEWS* 
PAPERS  the  next  three  pages  will  be  of  con¬ 
structive  interest  to  you. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  at  least  one  subscriber 
in  practically  every  one  nf  the  72  advertising 
agencies  that  spent  over  $1,000, 000  in  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  in  1952. 

At  the  largest  agency,  which  spent  over  $24,- 
000,000,  in  newspapers  last  year,  we  have  16 
subscribers;  at  the  ne.xt  largest,  which  spent 
over  $22,000,000,  we  have  .53  subscribers, 
and  in  others,  we  have  10  or  more. 

THE  IMPORTANT  POINT  IS— that  the  more 
an  agency  spends  in  newspaper  advertising, 
the  more  subscribers  we  have  at  that  agency. 
'Phese  72  agencies  spent  a  total  of  $322,845,- 
642  in  National  Newsi)aper  Advertising  in 
19.52. 

Of  course.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  many  other 
subscribers  in  agencies,  which  spent  less  than 
a  million  dollars  in  National  Newsjiaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  last  year. 
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Newspaper  Leaders  Tell  Why  They  Use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


A  Personalized  Series  Widely  Praised 

Newspapt-r  Lt-aders  the  country  over  value  highly 
:he  important  editorial  service  Editor  &  Publisher 
provides  ,i2  times  a  year.  They  also  realize  its 
nrength  as  a  powerful  promotion  medium  for  their 
lewspapers.  because  of  its  every-day  use  by  most 
.Agencies  and  Advertisers  that  are  spending  millions 
.n  Newspapers.  In  a  continuing  .series,  they  speak 
A'ith  frank  enthusiasm  about  their  advertising 
-.'hedules  in  E  P. 


Quotes  from  this  Series:  - 

. .  wish  we  had  room  for  them  ALL! 

1  BELIEVE  IN  A  THOROUGH  PROMOTION  PROGRAM  EVERY 
BIT  AS  MUCH  AS  THOROUGH  NEWS  COVERAGE." 

— Palmer  Hoyt.  Publisher.  The  Denver  Post. 

CONSTANT  BUYER  CULTIVATION  MAKES  SALES  .  .  .  AND 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEANS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER." 

— Oscar  Stauffer.  President.  Stauffer  Publications. 

MONTH  AFTER  MONTH  AND  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  IN  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  HAS  BEEN  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
CONSISTENT  FORMS  OF  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  PROMOTION." 

— E.  Lansing  Ray.  Publisher.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

editor  a,  publisher  gets  80';  OF  GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION— ALWAYS  HAS." 

— Frank  Tripp.  General  Manager.  The  Gannett  Newspapers. 

editor  a.  publishers  coverage  of  all  phases  OF 

.NEWSPAPER  INTEREST  MAKES  IT  A  PRIMARY  MEDIUM 
FOR  PLAIN  DEALER  ADVERTISING." 

-Sterling  E.  Graham.  General  Manager.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

more  than  O.-iO  COVER  PAGES.  ONE  EVERY  OTHER  WEEK. 
FOR  OVER  ;J6  YEARS  IS  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
dollars  and  SENSE’  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  PROMO¬ 
TIONAL  VALUE  OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  ” 

—John  S.  Knight.  Publisher.  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

editor  a.  publisher  is  THE  STRONGEST  SALESMAN  THAT 
EVER  WORKED  FOR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  ” 

— F  A.  Miller.  President  and  Editor.  The  South  Bend  Tribune. 

editor  a  publisher  is  an  ESSENTIAL  PART  OF  OUR  PRO- 
GRA.M  for  BUILDING  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  IN  THE 
OREGO.NIAN." 

M.  J.  Frey.  General  Manager.  The  Portland  Oregonian. 

the  new  YORK  TIMES  AND  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  HAVE 
much  in  common  .  .  .  INCLUDING  A  LONG-TER.M  WORK- 
I.YG  PARTNERSHIP  IN  PROMOTION." 

— Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger.  Pre.sident  and  Publisher. 
The  New  York  Times. 

I  BEUE\  E  advertising  is  a  NECESSITY  FOR  EVERY  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  INCLUDING  OUR  OWN.  AND  EDITOR  A,  PUBLISHER 
IS  A  PRIMARY  PART  OF  OUR  PROMOTION  PROGRAM." 

— Ted  Dealey.  President.  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

TDlTOI  A  PUBLISHER  S  JOB  HAS  BEF.N  ONE  OF  TRULY  OUT- 

sta”sDing  service  ...  it  is  a  vital  part  of  chro¬ 
nicle  PROMOTION.” 

—J.  L  Butler.  Exec.  V.  P.  and  Gen.  Mgr..  The  Houston  Chronicle. 

'VEHA\  E  ALWAYS  LOOKED  UPON  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AS 
AN  IDEAL  MEDIUM  TO  REACH  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE. 
age  CIES.  AND  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS." 

'Edwaiv  H.  Butler.  Ekiitor  and  Publisher.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


“For  more  than  25  year,  I 
^  to 

England  Marker...* 


Eave  successfully 
the  Central 


•  WE  IN  WESTCHESTER  WHO  HAVE  A  DISTINCTIVE  GROUP  OF 
NEWSPAPERS  SERVING  A  GREAT  MARKET  NATURALLY 
TURN  TO  A  DISTINCTIVE.  GREAT  MEDIUM  FOR  OUR 
PROMOTION— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER." 

— Wm.  L.  Fanning.  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Westc’nester  County  Publishers.  Inc. 

"LARGE  USERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  HAVE  .A  VITAL  IN¬ 
TEREST  IN  READING  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  WE  KNOW 
THAT  IT  IS  REQUIRED  READING  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  OUR 
OWN  PROFESSION.  FROM  TOP  EXECUTIVES  ON  DOWN 
WE  CONSIDER  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  A  MUST”  FOR  OUR 
PROMOTION.  BOTH  FROM  AN  ADVERTISING  LIAISON  AND 
AN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  STANDPOINT” 

—  Marshall  Field.  Jr..  Editor  and  Publisher.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

"ITS  BECOMING  MORE  AND  MORE  FIRMLY  IMPLANTED  IN 
SPACE  BUYERS  MINDS  EVERY  MONTH.  THAT  SOLID 
CINCINNATI  READS  THE  CINCINN.ATI  ENQUIRER.  WE  RE 
CONVINCED  THAT  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THAT  IM¬ 
PLANTING  IS  BEING  DONE  WITH  OUR  REGULAR  SCHED¬ 
ULE  IN  EDITOR  i.  PUBLISHER." 

— Roger  H.  Ferger.  President  and  Publisher.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"WE  CHOSE  EDITOR  A.  PUBLISHER  FOR  OUR  PROMOTIONAL 
ADVERTISING  BECAUSE  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  FIRST  IN 
SERVICE  MEANS  FIRST  IN  CONFIDENCE.  AND  FIRST  IN 
CONFIDENCE  MEANS  FIRST  PLACE  ON  ”rHE  BUYERS” 
LIST."  — J.  E.  Holtzinger.  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

The  Altoona  Nlirror. 

"FOR  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  AND  TRIBUNE.  PROMOTION 
AND  GROWTH  HAVE  GONE  HAND  IN  HAND  EDITOR  A. 
PUBLISHER  STANDS  HIGH  WITH  US  AS  A  V.ALUABLE 
PROMOTIONAL  MEDIUM." 

— John  Cowles.  President.  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

"W'E  HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  INCLUDED  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
IN  OUR  PUBLICATIONS  PROMOTION  WITH  EXCELLENT 
RESULTS."  — W.  J.  Conners  III.  President  and  Publisher. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

•  IN  MY  OPINION.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROVIDES  A  MOST 
EFFICIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL  MEDIUM  FOR  OUR  PROMO¬ 
TIONAL  ADVERTISING." 

— Norman  Chandler.  Publisher.  The  Li>s  Angeles  Times. 

"WE  REGARD  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AS  THE  BEST  MEDIUM 
IN  WHICH  A  NEWSPAPER  CAN  TELL  ITS  STORY  ” 

— Edward  J.  Lynett.  Ekiitor  and  Publisher.  The  Scranton  Time.- 

"EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  HAS  BEEN  THE  BASIC  MEDIUM  FOR 
OUR  PROMOTION  SINCE  1918.  WHEN  PLANNING  OUR  AD¬ 
VERTISING  SCHEDULE.  WE  BEGIN  WITH  E  A  P  BECAUSE 
WE  FEEL  IT  IS  AN  INDISPENSABLE  NEWSPAPER  PROMO¬ 
TION  TOOL."  —Frank  G.  Huntress.  President-Publisher. 

The  San  Antonio  Express  A  Evening  News. 
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ently  unfair  to  allow  the  public  Mid-Atlantic  GrOUp 
SL  p,:n'-h''"ern;'.:d''rn  Elccls  Howard  Sleeper 

court  trials,  and  to  deny  the  pub-  Howard  Sleeper,  publisher  of 
lie  the  fuller  coverage  provided  the  Mount  Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald 
by  the  microphone  and  camera.”  and  president  of  New  Jersey  Press 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  editor 

of  the  WafLgton  Post,  told  the  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  N^sp^er 

convention  he  has  had  no  ”en-  ^  Trf  Pennl 

couragement  that  courtrooms  soon  ^  ^  ’ 

will  be  opened  to  the  cameras  of  ,he  group  which 

newspapers  and  television.  represents  969  daily,  weekly  and 

But,  he  added,  when  a  new  Sunday  newspapers  in  New  York, 
multimillion-dollar  federal  court-  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
house  was  built  here  recently,  they  Delaware,  Mr.  Sleeper 

denied  the  entrance  of  cameras,  succeeds  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  the 
but  every  courtroom  in  the  build-  general  manager  of  The  Pennsyl- 
ing  was  cabled  for  television.”  vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 


TVers  to  Ask 
Camera  Booths 
In  U.  S.  Courts 


lound  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  14 


The  “100%  pure  child  of  the 
Blarney  Stone” — to  use  her  de- 
stiipiion — draws  on  a  two-conti¬ 
nent  newspaper  career  in  whetting 
the  appetite  of  readers  hungry  for 
the  items  in  her  column. 


Washington 

Television  newsmen  intend  to 
lay  before  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  a  documented  case  for  open¬ 
ing  federal  court  trials  to  television 
cameras. 

The  question  came  up  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  last  week.  Jim  Bor- 
mann  of  Minneapolis  headed  the 
association's  committee  on  freedom 
of  information  which  reported; 

“The  courtroom  of  the  future 
and  the  legislative  chambers  may 
well  be  designed  to  include  a 
camera  booth  which  TV  may  oper¬ 
ate  even  less  obtrusively  than  the 
conventional  reporter  with  paper 
and  pencil.” 

Mr.  Borman  argued:  “It  is  pat- 


D&H  Named  os  Rep 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Appointment  of  Doyle  &  Haw¬ 
ley  as  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette 
is  announced  by  George  Duns- 
comb,  publisher. 


tieniA  Htgr  AiiMAieit  To 
Storage  of  Bock  Copies 


Ruth  Sweeney  Sullivan 

Her  first  column.  "Of  Cabbages 
and  Kings.”  was  carried  in  the  old 
Paris  Weekly  Sews  back  in  the 
30s  for  Americans  in  France. 

Almost  a  legend  to  New  Orleans 
journalism,  she  broke  into  news- 


Right  in  the 
^  Palm 
of  your  hand 


Fitzpatrick;  and  Arthur  “Buddy” 
Felt  Jr.,  now  city  editor  of  the 
Times-Picavune. 

City  Editor  Campbell  soon  ack¬ 
nowledged  that  Ruth  was  no  or¬ 
dinary  girl  reporter  and  he  shunted 
her  off  on  assignments  customarily 
reserved  for  male  coverage. 

Managing  Editor  Frank  .Allen 
is  particularly  adept  at  jesting  with 
the  columnist-reporter  whose  spir¬ 
ited  sense  of  humor  meets  the  chal- 
lenee  with  gusto. 

Little  over  a  year  ago.  she 
scored  a  “first”  when  the  city  em¬ 
ployed  its  initial  squad  of  women 
traffic  officers. 

Mayor  Morrison,  quick  to  sense 
a  good  story,  disoatched  his  limou¬ 
sine  to  pick  up  Ruth  one  morning 
before  work  and  have  her  pose  in 
a  “lady  patrolman's”  uniform. 

“I  was  the  first  woman  to  wear 
t^e  uniform,”  said  Sullivdn,  whose 
picture  in  the  official  attire  was 
carried  in  the  States. 

“But,  then.  I  always  said  that  if 
1_  hadn’t  gone  into  newspapering. 
I  d  have  made  a  good  Irish  cop.” 

E  DITC 


This  4"  X  4"  X  IVg"  box 
holds  800  newspaper 
pages  on  University  Mic¬ 
rofilm 

Storage  of  back  files  becomes  a  more  serious  problem  for  you  every  year.  The 
ideal  answer  is  to  keep  bound  volumes  no  longer  than  10  years,  and  file  the  remainder 
on  University  Microfilm.  You  save  94%  spare — gain  many  other  advantages. 

University  Microfilm  copies,  for  example,  last  far  longer  than  newsprint.  The  record 
of  your  old.  irreplaceable  copies  is  safely  preserved.  You  can  handle  U.  M.  files  more 
easily,  too.  and  read  them  perfectly.  AND — YOU  CAN  SAVE  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR  ON  STORAGE  COSTS.  Write  for  details. 


Booklet  on  The  Best  Way  To  File  Back  Copies 
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Newsmen  Run  Bank, 
Save  as  They  Earn 


By  George  W.  Parker 

Detroit 

Back  in  1935  if  anyone  had 
tried  to  tell  you  that  a  group  of 
newspapermen  could  put  together 
a  little  savings  and  start  a  bank, 
bet  you’d  have  said  they  were  nuts. 
In  1935,  whoever  heard  of  a  news¬ 
paperman  saving  money,  let  alone 
running  a  bank? 

Yes,  it  did  sound  a  little  crazy, 
especially  to  people  in  higher  fi¬ 
nance  in  those  days  18  years  ago. 
But  lend  an  ear,  brother,  while  we 
tell  you  the  story  of  Detroit’s  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan — which  has  given  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  lot  of  respect  and  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  to  nearly  4,000 
people  in  newspaper,  printing  and 
related  jobs. 

CurrcDt  Assets 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Credit  Union  balanced  up  its 
books  on  Sept.  30  and  found  that 
its  assets  had  grown  in  18  years  to 
S2, 865, 342.  It  counted  exactly 
3,897  members,  of  whom  2,207 
also  were  borrowers.  Outstanding 
were  $1,350,000  in  personal  loans 
and  another  $415,000  in  home 
loans  for  a  total  of  $1,765,000. 

But  that’s  not  the  full  measure 
of  the  membership’s  pride.  In  the 
past  year,  the  DNICU  has  been 
operating  out  of  its  own  two-story 
building,  right  in  downtown  De¬ 
troit,  which  it  bought  and  remod¬ 
eled  at  a  cost  of  $165,000. 

From  these  paneled  offices  on 
the  second  floor,  with  good  paying 
tenants  on  the  ground  level,  the 
DNICU  carries  on  its  operations 
not  far  from  the  three  newspapers 
—  Detroit  Times,  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Detroit  News  —  whose 
employes  have  helped  build  it  into 
a  going  financial  concern. 

When  the  Need  Arose 
But  let’s  have  Roy  Marshall,  the 
DNICU  treasurer-manager  and  the 


^OU 
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backbone  of  the  organization  since 
its  lean  years,  tell  you  the  miracle 
behind  this  success  story. 

“Back  in  the  Fall  of  1935,’’  said 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  former  Detroit 
newspaperman,  “employes  in  the 
newspaper  and  printing  plants  of 
Detroit  were  enjoying  anything  but 
normal  prosperity.  A  good  portion 
were  working  full  time,  but  to 
many  others  anything  over  three 
days  was  gravy. 

“At  the  same  time,  with  many 
in  need  of  loans  to  tie  themselves 
over  to  better  times,  they  found 
that  loan  companies  charg^  36% 
per-  year  for  provident  and  reme¬ 
dial  purposes.  A  flourishing  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  with  printing  em¬ 
ployes,  because  the  loan  firms  con¬ 
sidered  them  a  pretty  good  risk. 
Private  loan  clubs  also  operated 
in  the  printing  industry,  charging 
as  high  as  250%  per  annum  inter¬ 
est,  but  still  enjoying  a  land  office 
business. 

“Someone  heard  of  the  credit 
union  idea  and  15  members  of 
various  printing  trade  unions  and 
of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild 
met  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  1935 
to  talk  over  the  idea. 

“Before  the  meeting  was  over 
the  15  men  pooled  $51;  one  with 
$10  in  shares,  seven  with  $5  each 
and  six  with  $1  each.  1  borrowed 
the  buck  for  my  $1  share.  (For 
the  record,  it  has  been  paid  back.) 

“A  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  State  Banking  Department. 
.\nyone  working  for  a  newspaper 
or  printing  plant  in  Detroit  was 
eligible  to  become  a  member.  The 
purpose  of  the  .society  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  promotion  of  sys¬ 
tematic  savings,  providing  a  rea¬ 
sonable  method  of  finding  finan¬ 
cial  relief  in  time  of  adversity  and 
providing  loans  for  remedial  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  consumer  financing. 


TREASURER-MANAGER  Roy  Marshall  (foreground)  looks  ahead 
happily  to  nearing  $3,000,0(10  assets  for  Detroit  Newspaper  Credit 
Union,  as  members  settle  accounts  in  the  credit  union's  modem  offices 
in  downtown  Detroit. 
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“Opening  for  business  Oct.  28, 
1935,  in  a  room  shared  with  the  1 
Guild,  the  DNICU  showed  i 
$584.50  as  its  total  assets  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  In  between 
that  loan  point  and  our  present 
total  assets,  which  promises  to  go  ' 
over  $3,000,000  by  the  end  of  this  t 
year,  a  miracle  occurred.  | 

“We  now  lay  claim  to  being  the  ' 
largest  printing  trades  credit  union  ' 
in  the  world,  having  heard  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  Since  our  begin-  * 
nings  we  have  loaned  our  mem-  ’ 
bers  more  than  $15,000,000  for  I 
remedial,  provident  and  consumer 
financing,  particularly  autos.  In  * 
that  time  we  have  returned  to 
them  in  dividends  on  their  share-  ' 
holdings  $31  1,853.  Our  interest 
rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  considerably 
under  the  going  rate,  has  saved 
the  members  considerable  money. 
Home  loans  are  made  at  5%. 

“In  case  of  death,  loans  of  mem¬ 
bers  die  with  them,  the  DNICU 
insuring  loans  up  to  $10,000  and 
up  to  the  age  of  70  with  no  cost 
to  the  member.  He  is  also  insured 
against  total  disability  up  to  60. 

“We  are  proud  to  disprove 
thoroughly  the  old  theory  that 
people  who  work  in  the  printing 
trades  are  all  careless  about  their 
personal  finances.  Our  members 
have  a  per  capita  savings  around 
$735.  Furthermore,  our  leases 
have  averaged  only  $1.26  per 
$1,000  loaned  out  since  the  early 
days.  This  is  a  record  which  any 
loan  institution  in  the  country 
would  be  happy  to  quote. 

“All ‘this  has  been  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  payroll  deduc¬ 
tion  or  any  form  of  subsidizing  by 
our  employers.  We  have  proven 
we  can  stand  on  our  own  feet.” 

■ 

Returns  to  '619' 

Philadelphia 

Nelson  Eddy,  the  singer,  revis¬ 
ited  the  scenes  of  his  early  reporter 
days  recently  at  Room  619,  City 
Hall,  headquarters  of  Philadelphia 
police  reporters.  Mr.  Eddy  was  as¬ 
signed  to  619  when  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  prior  to  winning  fame  in 
^  Hollywood. 


he  More  Than  3  Dates 
Make  Women's  News 

en  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

;nt  Members  of  a  panel  discussing 

go  improvement  of  women’s  pages 
lis  agreed  that  the  editor’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  make  fashionable  what 
he  <!>  most  worthwhile  and  pertinent 
on  to  today’s  woman, 
ng  No  longer,  they  said,  are  there 
in-  only  three  dates  in  a  woman’s  life 
m-  worthy  and  proper  to  appear  in 
for  print — birth,  marriage  and  death. 

The  panel  was  part  of  a  two- 
]n  day  workshop  convention  of 
to  Louisiana  Press  Women,  newly 
re-  chartered  unit  of  the  National 
est  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Inc. 
on  Participants  included:  Louise 
bly  Faulk.  Riiston  Daily  Leader: 
,ed  Frances  Vernon,  Jeanerette  Enter- 
ey.  prise;  Zephyr  Reeks,  Jefferson 
Parish  Times;  Malva  Huson,  Cata- 
:m-  houla  News;  Lydia  Krause.  Lafa- 
[fy  yette  Advertiser;  Yvonne  Brett, 
ind  Monroe  News  Star  and  World: 
;ost  and  Lillian  Martin,  Ruston  Leader, 
red  Charles  P.  Man-ship,  publisher 
tiO.  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate  and 
ove  State-Times,  was  host  at  a  lunch- 
hat  con  in  the  papers’  new  plant. 

;ing  ■ 

leir  Dothan  Eagle  Has 
^nd  History  Edition 

ises  Dothan,  Ala. 

per  The  50th  anniversary  of  Hous- 
arly  ton  County  was  marked  with  a  spe- 
any  cial  160-page  edition  by  the  Do- 
fitry  than  Eagle,  which  also  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings  as  a  weekly  50  years  ago. 
hed  The  anniversary  edition,  printed 
juc-  in  four  main  sections,  was  written 
>  by  by  regular  staff  members  over  a  pe- 
»ven  riod  of  90  days.  Of  353  pictures 
”  in  the  special  edition,  some  dated 
back  to  the  1890’s. 

■ 

Lanston  Board  Legal 

:vis-  Alexandria,  Va. 

irter  Present  directors  of  Lanston 
City  Monotype  Machine  Co.  are  legally 
phia  in  office,  Tudge  F.  P.  Backus  ruled 
5  as-  this  week.  He  declared  invalid  all 
I  re-  ballots  cast  in  a  recent  stockhold- 
ulle-  ers’  meeting.  A  merger  of  Lanston 
in  with  Cuno  Engineering  Corp.  is 
pending. 
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^  _ *1  new  corporation,  has  purchased 

j5C(TI10S  1  CUUllY  the  Three  Oaks  (Mich.)  Gazette 
_  _  from  T.  Edward  Johnson.  David 

lV[pi'Cf©S  LJCflll^S  O-  Rood,  former  staff  member  of 
^  Hilsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News, 

Tri  K©ntOIl#  editor  and  publisher,  as 

well  as  president  of  the  corpora- 
l^NTON,  Dmo  Sale  arranged  through 

Owners  of  the  Kenton  Daily  Agency,  Detroit. 

Democrat  have  announced  the  pur-  *  *  ♦ 

cha«  of  The  hundred-year-old  Carthage 

publican.  Both  are  afternoon  n.ws-  ^  Republican  has  been  sold  by 

..  „  the  Davidson  interests,  owners 

One  newspaper,  e  rio  throughout  all  of  its  existence,  to 
Times,  was  published  on  Monday  f  j,- 

Nov.  2  from  the  plant  of  the  ^  the  C«r//.««e  Journal. 

Daily  I^mocrat.  ^turday,  Oct.  Republican  is  to  cease  publi- 

31,  was  the  last  publication  day  for  2. 

the  News  and  Republican.  *  *  * 

The  Kenton  Times  is  the  prop-  ,  r.  ,  r 

erty  of  the  Ray  Barnes  family  .  A'  ^ 

which  purchased  the  Democrat  in  Jit®  Hilhdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  \ 

April  from  C.  E.  Flanagan,  who  ha*  bo^K^t  the  weekly  Gallon  , 

was  president  and  publisher  of  the  Oaks,  ^ 

Kenton  Democrat  Company  for  Mich.,  from  T.  E.  Johnson, 
more  than  50  years.  «  •  *  ■ 

The  News  and  Republican  was  Cameron  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  50- | 
purchased  from  the  Rutledge  fam-  year-old  weekly,  whose  plant  was  ' 
ily,  and  Edwin  S.  Rutledge  was  damaged  by  fire  in  August,  has ! 
president  and  publisher  of  that  heen  sold  to  the  Cameron  Herald.  I 
firm.  *  ♦  *  I 

The  Barnes  family  also  operates  Bismarck  (Mo.)  Gazette  has: 

the  £/hoo</ ( Ind. )  Ca/Z-Lern/er  and  been  sold  by  William  Stewart  to  j 
owns  an  interest  in  the  Pratt  S.  L.  Speer,  who  has  owned  the  | 
(Kans.)  Daily  Tribune.  Cohden  (Ill.)  Review  for  nine 

■  years. 

BUly  Arthur  Sells  ^  „  m 

«  .1  ^  |.  T\  *1  Montpelier  (Ind. )  Herald  is 

wortn  Uarolma  UOlly  now  being  published  by  Eugene  B. 

Jacksonville,  N.  C.  Marten  of  Tomah,  Wis.,  until  re-  , 
Publisher  Billy  Arthur  has  an-  cently  in  the  Oregon  Newspaper  | 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  daily  Jack-  Publishers’  Association  office. 
.sonville  News  <fc  Views  to  J.  B.  •  •  « 

Robinson  of  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Lorenzo  (Tex.)  Tribune  has  1 

Mr.  Robinson  will  take  over  the  been  sold  by  Stanley  Joiner  to 

publication  Nov.  1  and  will  be  as-  Joe  Brown  and  Patrick  Bennett, 
sisted  by  his  son,  J.  M.  Robinson,  ♦  *  * 

and  his  son-in-law,  William  Glas-  Eastchester  (N.  Y.)  Record.  62- 
Ro*-  year-old  weekly,  has  been  acquired 

Mr.  Arthur  bought  the  paper  in  by  its  editor,  Courtney  M.  Mabee,  * 
1940  from  J.  P.  Brown,  who  es-  from  John  G.  Shedd.  II,  who  will  i 

tablished  it  two  years  earlier  as  a  devote  his  full  time  to  a  job  print¬ 

weekly.  Mr.  Arthur  converted  it  ing  business, 
into  a  semi  weekly  and  in  1951  ■ 

made  it  into  a  daily,  with  circula-  Pi|Vi1iQVifsr«'  Derv 
tion  of  5,000.  ruc^ners  L/ay 

Mr.  Robinson  sold  the  Willough-  At  RqcG  CouISG 
by  News-Herald  to  Repr.  Oliver  Camden,  N.  J. 

Bolton.  J.  Samuel  Perlman,  publisher  of 

■  the  Morning  Telegraph,  was  hon- 

Ada  (Okla.)  Firm  Garden  state  race  course 

1  1*  -^1  for  suggesting  the  Garden 

V^omoines  Weeklies  state,  the  world’s  richest  horse 
Ada,  Okla.  race,  which  was  won  by  Harry 
The £ve«/>i^  A/ews  has  pur-  Guggenheim’s  Turn-to.  Mr.  Gug- 
chased  the  Times-Democrat,  a  genheim  is  co-pubILsher,  with  his 
semi-weekly,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  wife,  Alicia  Patterson,  of  Newsdav 
wuglas  Poe.  Beginning  Nov.  I  the  on  l  ong  Island. 

I  imes-Democrat  will  be  combined  ns.,., 

with  the  Ada  Weekly  News  as  a  *  , 

farm  paper.  W  D  1  ittle  Sr  is  ^  luncheon  in  the  clubhouse 

president  of  News  "  Publishing  ‘o  running  of  the  race. 

Company.  Eugene  Mori,  president  of  the 

The  Pries  are  joining  with  Mr.  Perlman  a  pair  of 

and  Mrs.  Sam  Williams  in  the  engraved  binoculars  as  a  token  of 
purchase  of  two  weeklies  at  Litle-  appreciation  for  suggesting  the 
field,  Tex  race  which  attracted  a  crowd  of 

♦  •  *  43,205. 

Stan  White,  former  radio  news-  After  the  $269,000  race,  Mr. 
caster,  has  acquired  an  interest  in  Perlman  presented  a  Gold  Cup  to 
the  Lamar  (Mo.)  Democrat  and  Mr.  Guggenheim  and  his  wife. 
Jje  will  assume  managership  of  the  The  race  was  worth  $151,282  to 
daily  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Guggenheim’.s  Cain  Hoy 

*  *  *  Stable,  which  also  won  the  Ken- 

Galien  River  Gazette,  Inc.,  a  lucky  Derby  with  Dark  Star. 
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AN 

EDITORIAL 

from 

The  New  York  Times 

September  28,  1953 


MEAT  AND  THE  MIDDLEMAN 

Few  things  concern  so  many 
Americans  every  day  —  and 
hence  are  so  politically  explosive 
— as  the  price  of  meat.  Not  so 
long  ago  the  emphasis  of  this 
concern  lay  with  the  housewife, 
appalled  by  the  skyrocketing  cost 
of  bacon,  lamb  chops  and  steaks. 
Today  the  emphasis  is  more  at 
the  other  extreme,  with  cattle 
growers  aroused  by  the  more 
than  one-third  decline  during  the 
past  year  in  the  price  of  choice 
beef  at  the  farm.  It  is  obviously 
in  response  to  the  pressure  from 
the  livestock  raisers  that  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has 
ordered  an  investigation  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  middlemen’s 
profits  are  excessive.  This  news¬ 
paper’s  farm  specialist,  William 
M.  Blair,  reported  yesterday 
!  that  Republican  Congressional 
'  leaders  are  hoping  that  the  new 
investigation  will  soothe  farmers 
I  and  consumers,  though  skeptical 
that  any  really  important  re- 
'  suits  will  emerge. 

The  middlemen  —  the  meat 
j  packers  in  this  case  —  are,  of 
j  course,  the  traditionally  ap- 
:  pointed  scapegoats  in  every 
i  period  of  farm  unrest  or  con- 
'  sumer  dissatisfaction.  Politicians 
seeking  to  divert  the  wrath  of 
large  voting  blocs  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  spread  the  stereotype 
of  the  middleman  as  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  ogre  reaping  vast  prof¬ 
its  at  the  expense  of  producers 
!  and  consumers  alike.  Farmers, 


highly  conscious  of  the  hard  work 
and  great  risks  they  have  to  take 
struggling  with  nature,  are  some¬ 
times  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  notion  that  the  ''heartless 
corporations"  who  buy  their 
crops  or  livestock  are  oppressing 
them  by  artificially  lowering 
prices. 

This  devil  theory  of  econom¬ 
ics  completely  ignores  the  reality 
that  between  the  time  a  Texas 
steer  is  sent  to  market  and  the 
time  some  of  that  animal  reaches 
the  consumer  a  great  deal  of 
effort  has  been  expended  and 
much  risk  has  been  taken.  Few 
industries  work  with  a  more 
perishable  product  than  the  meat 
packers;  few  have  to  provide 
the  community  with  a  more 
varied  group  of  end  products 
from  the  initial  raw  material; 
few  have  to  contend  with  more 
complex  patterns  of  changing 
consumer  taste  and  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  supply.  And  the  re¬ 
ward  at  the  end,  as  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  profits  to  sales,  is 
often  less  than  one  cent  out  of 
every  dollar  taken  in. 

If  an  investigation  of  the  meat 
packers  is  fairly  conducted,  it 
may  well  have  a  useful  educa¬ 
tional  effect.  The  danger  is  that 
political  pressures  will  aim  at 
converting  such  an  investigation 
into  a  hunt  for  scapegoats.  For¬ 
tunately,  Secretary  Benson’s  per¬ 
sonal  record  is  such  as  to  inspire 
confidence  that  he  is  interested 
more  in  facts  than  in  politically 
useful  fictions. 


We  reprint  thin  editorial  hecaune  we  feel  it  is  in  the  public  inti  rrs/  for  the  people 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  factors  that  influence  the  price  of  meat.  We  feel 
that  The  New  York  Times  has  reported  on  many  of  these  factors,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  above,  in  a  manner  that  merits  the  consideration  of  every  thinking  person. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  V.  S. 
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6  Brush-Moore 
Executives  Get 
New  Jobs  Jan.  1 


Canton,  Ohio 

Appointment  of  six  Brush- 
Moore  employes  to  new  executive 
positions  w'as  announced  last  w'eek 
by  G.  Gordon  Strong.  Brush- 
Moore  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  The  appointments,  are 
scheduled  to  become  effective 
Jan.  I. 

Victor  H.  Merson.  business 
manager  of  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory.  was  named  advertising  direct¬ 
or  of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 
Succeeding  him  at  the  Repository 
will  be  C.  G.  Linham.  presently 
business  manager  of  the  Ports- 
nionth  (Ohio)  Times. 

H.  1.  Bassler.  for  seven  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
pository.  will  replace  Mr.  Linham 
as  business  manager  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times. 

Repository  Circulation  Director 
Smith  L.  Witter  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  business  manager  of  the  Ma¬ 
rion  (Ohio)  Star,  concurrent  with 
the  retirement  of  James  C.  Woods. 

Harold  D.  Wise.  Repository  city 
circulation  manager,  will  assume 
the  duties  of  circulation  manager 
at  the  Canton  paper.  Maurice 
Kime,  traffic  manager,  will  be¬ 
come  city  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Merson.  for  seven  years 
business  manager  of  the  Canton 
Repository,  has  been  with  the 
Brush  -  Moore  organization  25 
years. 

Mr.  Linham  has  been  with  the 
organization  for  26  years.  He  was 
active  as  chairman  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  .Atomic  Energy  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  that  was  success¬ 
ful  in  bringing  the  two-billion-dol- 
lar  atomic  energy  plant  to  the 
Portsmouth  area  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bassler  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  26  years  ago  with  the 
Portsmouth  Times  as  a  member 
of  the  display  staff. 

Mr.  Witter  served  as  circulation 
manager  of  both  the  Marion  Star 
and  the  Stenhenrille  Herald-Star 
before  taking  over  his  circulation 
duties  in  Canton. 


Witter 


Merson 


Bassler 


Linham 


fisher  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News,  then  owned  by  Brush- 
Moore,  but  returned  to  Marion  in 
1931  when  the  Mansfield  property 
was  sold.  He  has  been  Star  busi¬ 
ness  manager  continuously  for  22 
years. 


Kime 


Indiana  GOP  Editors  TS  “„7' 

Told  of  ConSOrship  Birthday  as  an  additional  holiday. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  bringing  the  total  to  seven.  The 
Censorship  of  the  press  is  a  real  new  wage  scak  on  the  day  si  e 
danger,  Alan  C.  McIntosh,  presi-  w/ould  be  $9_.82  and  on  the  nig 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  As-  $93.02.  plus  certain  bene  ^ 

sociation,  told  the  Indiana  Repub-  drive  newspaper 

lican  Editorial  Association  meet-  livery  trucks, 
ing  here  Oct.  30  for  its  diamond  " 

anniversary.  $15,000  for  Notes 

“As  much  as  it  hurts  me  to  say  w  i  .  xt _ C  — 

this,”  Mr.  McIntosh  said,  “I  must  About  NeW  Section 
say  that  freedom  of  the  press  has  Cincinnati 

suffered  some  under  the  Eisen-  The  Times-Star  is  putting  up 
hower  administration."  $15,000  in  prizes  to  find  out  wh^t 

Mr.  McIntosh  called  alarming  readers  think  about  “Today,” 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  feature  magazine  section  which 
authorizing  cities  to  impose  a  recently  replaced  the  Tri-Statt 
business  license  tax  on  newspapers.  Magazine. 

He  also  told  the  50  Republican  A  “Who  Am  1?”  contest  will 
editors  from  all  over  Indiana  and  present  76  pictures  of  famous  peO" 
the  state’s  Republican  party  lead-  pie,  in  “distorted"  mirror  forin 
ers  that  “no  real  good  editor  is  the  Entrants  identify  photos  and  write 
most  popular  man  in  town.”  50  words  about  “Today.” 

Mr.  McIntosh  is  publisher  of  award  is  a  Buick,  second  a  Ford, 
-the  Lnverne  (Minn.)  Star-Herald,  then  television  sets  and  watches- 
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Photo  Posed? 

AP  Captions 
Will  Say  So 

When  a  picture’s  posed,  the  cap¬ 
tion  should  say  so  frankly.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffers  were  instruct¬ 
ed  this  week. 

The  official  Log  from  head¬ 
quarters  insisted  that  “more 
thoughtful,  more  thorough  expla¬ 
natory  writing  is  needed  in  pic¬ 
ture  captions.” 

All  who  write  captions  were 
told  to  bear  in  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“When  a  caption  fails  to  answer 
an  editor's  or  reader’s  questions,  it 
is  incomplete.  When  any  aspect  of 
a  picture  is  unusual,  it  should  be 
explained.  Normally  this  can  be 
done  in  a  brief  phrase  or  addition¬ 
al  sentence. 

“Example:  A  head-on  picture  of 
the  atomic  cannon  on  display  in 
Germany  was  a  freak  shot.  The 
cameraman  had  moved  in  close 
to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  making  it 
appear  disproportionately  large. 
The  caption  should  have  explain¬ 
ed  that.  Also,  the  size  of  the  can¬ 
non  should  have  been  given — for 
U.S.  readers — in  inches,  as  well  as 
millimeters. 

“Example;  A  picture  of  parents 
with  15  children.  The  mother  had 
been  named  a  high  school  “moth¬ 
er  of  the  year.”  In  a  quick  phrase 
the  caption  could  have  added  a  fact 
everybody  wanted  to  know:  what 
does  the  father  do  for  a  living?” 

On  posed  pictures,  AP  editors 
advised:  “Use  of  the  word  'pose' 
is  the  only  honest  way  to  describe 
many  situations.  It  simply  calls  a 
spade  a  spade.  Its  use  doesn’t  hurt 
a  picture’s  value  a  bit. 

“Example:  A  San  Francisco  pic¬ 
ture  showed  Bobo  Olson’s  wife  and 
mother  purportedly  jumping  with 
joy  over  his  fight  victory.  We’ll 
bet  it  was  posed — and  the  caption 
should  have  said  so  frankly.  Con¬ 
versely.  where  a  picture  appearing 
posed  in  fact  is  spontaneous,  the 
caption  should  make  that  fully 
clear.  Washington  captions  often 
say  a  picture  is  posed.  When  a 
swearing-in  scene  is  re-enacted  for 
photographers,  because  pictures  are 
not  permitted  at  the  real  thing, 
the  Washington  caption  properly 
says  that. 

“Example:  a  Louisville  picture 


Jose,  Burro  No.  2, 

Is  Columnar  Pet 

Washington 
The  little  jackass — er,  burro — 
which  Jim  Hagerty  passed  along 
to  Edward  T.  Folliard,  White 
House  correspondent  for  the 
IF  ti  s  h  i  n  f!  to  n  Post,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Post’s  country  life 
editor,  Aubrey  Graves.  (E  &  P, 
Oct.  .^1,  page  14).  The  Texas  ani¬ 
mal,  Jose,  is  eating  his  share  of 
oats  and  hay  at  the  Grigsby  Hill 
farm  of  Mr.  Graves  and  the 
Squire  of  Grigsby  Hill  is  making 
columns  of  copy  out  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 

125- Year  Salute 
To  City,  Doily 
In  184  Pages 

Columbus,  Ga. 

A  10-section,  184-page  edition 
honored  the  125th  anniversary  of 
both  the  City  of  Columbus  and  the 
Columbus  En¬ 
quirer  on  Oct.  18. 

Columbus  was 
only  a  vision 
when  Mirabeau 
B  .  Lamar,  a 
young  man  of  30, 
brought  his  print¬ 
ing  equipment  to 
the  heavily  forest¬ 
ed  site  by  the 
Eastern  bank  of 
the  Chattahoo¬ 
chee  River.  On 
Thursday,  May  29, 
months  before  Columbus  was  in¬ 
corporated — the  first  issues  of  the 
Enquirer  were  printed  on  a  sheet¬ 
fed,  manually-operated  Ramage 
Press. 

Expansion  Moves 
The  Enquirer  became  a  tri¬ 
weekly  publication  about  1855  and 
a  daily  on  Sept.  24,  1858.  The  R. 
W.  Pag;  Corporation  purchased 
the  Enquirer  on  May  27.  1930. 
The  Page  interests  were  publishers 
of  the  Columbus  Ledger,  an  after¬ 
noon  new.spaper.  The  Enquirer 
was  continued  as  a  morning  daily 
and  the  Sunday  editions  of  both 
newspapers  were  consolidated  as 
the  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  on 
June  8,  1930. 


Denver  Post 
Names  Shull 
Ad  Director 


Denver.  Colo, 
veteran  of  30 
experience  on 
with  national 


Ashworth 

1828 — seven 


Karl  J.  Shull, 
years  advertising 
newspapers  and 
newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representa- 
t  i  V  e  organiza¬ 
tions.  has  been 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for 
the  Denver  Post 
by  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties 
Nov.  1. 

Mr.  Shull  had 
been  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Empire  magazine.  The 
Post’s  Sunday  supplement,  since 
Jan.  1.  The  advertising  director’s 
position  has  been  vacant  since 
Charles  R.  Buxton  was  named 
business  manager  several  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Shull  began  his  career  with 
the  old  Morning  Tribune  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  worked  in  the 
classified  and  retail  advertising 
and  circulation  departments.  He 
subsequently  bought  a  small  news¬ 
paper  representative  service  and 
developed  a  list  of  101  newspapers 
and  28  trade  journals. 

He  joined  Paul  Block  Associ¬ 
ates.  newspaper  representatives,  in 
1932.  and  stayed  with  them  after 
the  firm  became  Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  moving  to  Chicago 
as  manager.  In  1951,  he  went  to 
New  York  as  supplements  mana¬ 
ger  and  then  came  to  Denver  last 
January. 


.  ■  r -  The  present  editor  of  the  En- 

stiowed  a  woman  on  her  rooftop  quirer  is  W.  C.  Tucker,  and  the 


appealing’  for  rain.  Obviously  it 
was  posed.  The  caption  should 
have  said  so — and  said.  too. 
whether  the  woman  was  a  house¬ 
wife,  former  actress,  or  whatever. 

“Photographr  credit  should  be 
given  when  a  pieture  has  excep- 
tioiud  merit,  when  it  represents 
unusually  effective  performance. 

“This  applies  whether  he  is  a 
member  paper  or  AP  staff  or  a 
stringer  photographer.  If  he  took 
the  shot  in  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  tell  what  they  were.  But 
be  sure  in  any  case  to  credit  the 
pho'ographer  on  really  top-flight 
material.” 


publisher  of  the  Columbus  Led¬ 
ger-Enquirer  is  Col.  Maynard  R. 
Ashworth.  Alvah  H.  Chapman. 
Sr.  is  president  of  the  Page  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Six  months  of  research  were’ 
spent  compiling  the  information 
for  the  six  sections  which  saluted 
the  Enquirer  and  Columbus. 

Edge  Reid,  associate  editor, 
spearheaded  the  preparation  of  the 
mammoth  edition. 

There  were  291  advertisements 
in  the  edition,  according  to  L.  A. 
UpDeGraff,  Ledger-Enquirer  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 


Nine-Month  Report 
For  Hearst  Group 

Los  Angeles 

Hearst  Con.solidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  reports  $1,552,400  net 
income  for  the  nine  months  ended 
Sept.  30.  Total  operating  revenue 
for  the  period  was  $145,221,200 
and  other  income  $401,200.  stock¬ 
holders  were  advised  in  the  re¬ 
port  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Morgan 
Howard,  treasurer. 

This  compared  with  $1,540,900 
net  income  and  $97,810,600  total 
operating  revenue  for  the  first  six 
months.  Low  third  quarter  earn¬ 
ings  are  normal. 

T  he  newly  issued  nine-month  re¬ 
port  shows  costs,  including  inter¬ 
est  and  depreciation,  totaled  $142,- 
965,600.  income  before  provision 
for  federal  taxes  on  income  was 
$2,656,800.  A  comparison  for 
1952  is  not  available.  For  the  full 
12  months  of  1952,  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  annual  report  showed  net 
income  of  $1,603,753  on  total  rev¬ 
enue  of  $183,780,413  and  total 
operating  costs  and  expenses  of 
$179,720,038. 


Grayson  Prizes 
Ticket  to  Tampa 

^  ClNClNNAlI 

Frank  Y.  Grayson,  Times-Star 
assistant  sports  editor,  retiring  at 
80,  received  many  gifts  from  fel¬ 
low  workers,  but  the  present  he 
prized  most  came  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Baseball  Club,  a  check  to 
pay  his  expenses  to  see  the  Red- 
legs  train  at  Tampa.  Fla.  next 
Spring.  Frank  traveled  with  the 
team  many  years  and  never  missed 
watching  the  boys  train  at  Tampa. 

91,  He  Lights  Candles 
For  187-Year  Courant 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank  M.  “Cap”  Jenks.  91,  who 
started  working  for  the  Hartford 
Courant  in  1877.  lit  the  candles 
on  a  cake  commemorating  the 
morning  daily’s  187th  anniversary, 
in  conjunction  with  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Thomas  Green  Club  Banquet, 
exclusive  gathering  of  25-year  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Courant,  Oct.  29. 

Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  reported  a  78  per  cent  gain 
for  daily  circulation  and  a  56  per 
cent  gain  for  Sunday  in  the  last 
eight  years. 

The  Courant  is  the  oldest  new.s¬ 
paper  in  .America  in  continuous 
publication. 

■ 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Expands  Book  Pages 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Decherd  Turner,  who  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  bibliography 
at  Southern  Methodist  University 
and  librarian  of  the  university’s 
Bridwell  Library  for  four  years, 
has  been  named  book  editor  of  the 
Times-Herald. 

Managing  Editor  Mason  Walsh 
said  the  book  pages  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  material  of  in¬ 
formational,  utilitarian  and  purely 
entertainment  values  such  as  mys¬ 
teries,  westerns,  adventure  stories 
and  how-to-do-it  books. 
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War  Wounds  Fatal 
To  Police  ReF>orter 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  Fitzsimmons  Molloy,  for 
25  years  police  reporter  for  the  of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the  As- 
New  Haven  Register  and  one  of  sociated  Press,  b^ov.^3. 
Connecticut’s  best-known  newspa¬ 
permen,  died  Oct.  30  in  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Hospital  in 
West  Haven. 

Death  was  caused  by  ailments 
that  had  their  origin  in  serious 
wounds  received  in  the  Normandy 
beachhead  landings  in  World  War 


Wm.  G.  Vorpe 
Is  Dead  at  82; 
Noted  Editor 


ebttuarp 


Cleveland 

William  G.  Vorpe.  for  60  years 
an  active  newspaperman  in  Ohio, 
52  of  them  on  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  of  which  he  was  Sunday 
editor,  died  Oct.  30  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  Mr.  Vorpe  was  82. 

The  veteran  journalist,  whose 
column.  ".As  the  Parade  Passes 
By,”  appeared  in  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er’s  Sunday  Pictorial  Magazine  the 
last  13  years,  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  nearly  a  year. 

Despite  his  poor  health,  Mr. 
Vorpe’s  devotion  to  the  paper 
forced  him  to  continue  his  column 
of  small-town  lore  up  to  the  end. 

Mr.  V^orpe  was  born  Sept.  25, 
1871.  at  Kenton,  Ohio.  He  attend¬ 
ed  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Kenton  Daily- 
News  and  rose  to  editor.  He  next 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  (Ohio)  Courier  and  became 
city  editor. 

It  was  April  1.  1901,  that  Mr. 
Vorpe  came  to  the  Plain  Dealer  as 
a  reporter.  He  covered  all  the 
usual  beats  from  police  to  politics. 
Then  he  was  made  telegraph  editor 
and  later  night  editor.  In  1919  he 
became  Sunday  and  feature  editor. 
Through  the  years  he  created  many 
of  the  numerous  sections  now  in 
the  Sunday  Plain  Dealer.  He  ex¬ 
erted  a  fundamental  influence  on 
the  paper’s  character. 

Mr.  Vorpe  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Northeastern  Ohio  Professional 
Chapter  last  December  honored 
him  with  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  the  first  in  its  history. 

Also,  Mr.  Vorpe  had  b^n  a 
member  of  the  editorial  boards  of 
This  Week  magazine  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors. 


Francis  J.  Feighery,  47,  a 
member  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
and  the  Sunday  Repiihlivan,  No¬ 
vember  3. 


Dortch  Campbell,  73,  retired 
editor  of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Daily  Register,  who  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal.  Nov.  I. 


At  his  funeral  Nov.  2  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honors  which  the  New 
Haven  Police  Department  pre¬ 
scribes  for  an  a.ssistant  chief,  an 
unprecedented  tribute  to  a  non¬ 
member  of  the  department.  Mr. 
Molloy  was  credited  by  police 
authorities  with  furnishing  the 
solutions  to  several  major  crimes. 


Burton  L.  Langley,  83,  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  G/o/ie  Sun¬ 
day  fiction  magazine  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1951,  Oct.  29. 


In  a  statement  of  tribute  to  Mr. 

Vorpe,  which  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  obituary,  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
wrote,  in  part: 

“Bill,  if  I  ever  get  to  the  heaven 
that  you  are  destined  for,  I  will  put 
in  a  good  word  for  you  to  be  editor  Ex-Editoi#  DieS 
of  a  daily  paper  there.”  Walter  Bloomfield  Whitman,  80, 

night  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
for  many  years,  died  Oct.  31  at 
Southern  Pines.  N.  C.,  where  he 
had  been  living  since  the  Sun  was 
sold  to  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  in  1950. 

Mr.  Whitman  joined  the  Sun  in 
1923,  after  having  held  editorial 
posts  on  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Gazette,  Houston  (Texas)  Post, 
Green  Bay  (Wis. )  Gazette;  East 
Texas  Register,  of  which  he  was 
owner  and  publisher,  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Record,  of  which  he  was 
managing  editor.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Vivian  Willson,  edited 
Holland’s  Magazine  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  from  1901  to  1917. 


George  Doane  Smith,  66,  a  re¬ 
tired  advertising  executive  who  was 
publisher  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star  Eagle  in  1915,  Oct.  27. 


Robert  F.  Nauman,  53,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald  since 
1951,  Oct.  25. 


Will  A.  Walker  Dies; 

Pa.  Publisher 

Warren  Pa 
Will  Allen  Walker,  67,  publisher 
of  the  Warren  Times-Mirror  and 
widely  known  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  his  political  activities 
and  philanthropies,  died  suddenly 
Oct.  29  at  his  Summer  home. 

The  Walker  family’s  venture  into 
the  publishing  field  started  in  1885 
when  Mr.  Walker’s  father,  Silas  E. 

Walker,  and  a  brother  founded  the 
Mirror,  a  weekly.  Silas  later  sold 
his  interests  in  the  paper  to  his 
brother,  but  he  came  back  into  the 
field  again  in  1900  when  he  found¬ 
ed  the  Times  Publishing  Company 

and  published  the  Warren  Evening  Newark  NeWS  BoOSt 

"'ri92i  he  purchased  ,he  Mir-  City  Change  Wins 

ror,  then  being  published  as  an  *  .  Newark,  n.  j. 

evening  daily,  and  changed  it  to  a  fvernmen 

morning  newspaper.  In  1928  the  the  mayor^ouncil  form  o 

two  papers  were  merged  as  an  eve-  government  replacing  the  present 
ning  daily  commission,  heavily  supported 

The  Warren  Times-Mirror  has  A/ews.  was  en- 

been  the  borough’s  only  newspa-  ‘’y 

per  since  1936.  ‘'O"  *^^y- 

Mr.  Walker  succeeded  his  father  The  News  consistently  backed 
as  the  publisher.  the  proposal.  A  series  of  feature  •  u  ■ 

■  articles  based  around  family  group  3  SoUS  U1  BuSineSS 

CVirtrloe  M  opinion  on  the  proposal,  together  Petaluma.  Calif 

V^naries  ivi.  luppey  consistent  editorial  page  en-  John  A.  Olmsted,  76,  publisher 

Washington  dorsements,  contributed  heavily  of  the  Petaluma  Argu.s-Courier  for 
Funeral  services  were  held  here  toward  the  final  results.  For  sev-  45  years,  died  Oct.  22.  His  surviv- 
Oct.  30,  for  Charles  McKay  Rip-  eral  days  prior  to  the  polling,  ors  include  three  sons  as.sociated 
pey,  87,  formerly  a  Washington  sketches  were  carried  on  several  jp  operating  the  newspaper.  They 
newspaperman,  who  died  at  the  pages  throughout  the  paper  urging  are  Duncan,  editor;  Clay,  produc- 
home  of  his  son  C^nald  Rippey,  voters  to  pull  down  the  “Yes”  tion  manager,  and  John,  Jr.,  adver- 
at  Great  Neck  N.  Y.  Mr.  Rippey  never.  tising  manager, 

left  the  printers  trade  to  become  a  •  ■ 

reporter  on  Michigan  dailies,  and  _  ..  , 

was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  De-  Reporting  from  Abroad  Boston  Veterans  Jyiesi 

troit  Tribune  before  coming  to  San  Francisco  Boston 

Washington  in  1894.  In  the  Capi-  John  S.  Piper,  financial  editor.  Eighteen  new  members  of  uW 
tal  he  wrote  editorials  for  the  San  Francisco  News,  is  on  a  visit  Herald-Traveler  Quarter  Century 
Washington  Post,  Washington  Her-  to  Europe.  He  plans  to  follow  re-  Club  were  inducted  last  week^ 
aid,  and  the  Washington  Evening  ports  on  a  new  helicopter  service  the  third  annual  meeting  of  tlK 
News,  later  joining  the  Associ-  linking  the  cities  of  Belgium  with  group.  Edward  J.  Smith,  a  50-y^ 
ated  Press  Bureau.  He  retired  in  reports  from  Luxembourg,  Paris  employe  and  head  of  the  mailml 
1935.  and  London.  room,  was  chosen  president. 


Gregory  E.  Faherty,  53,  city 
editor  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Star,  Oct.  31.  He  had  been 
on  the  staff  for  20  years  and  city 
editor  for  10  years.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  New  Rochellt 
(N.  Y.)  Standard-Star.  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald,  the 
old  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal, 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Re¬ 
publican  and  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 


Mrs.  Germaine  (Labrosse) 
Hubbard,  58,  a  director  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Gardner 
(Mass.)  News;  in  Montreal,  Que- 
Oct.  31.  Her  late  husband.  Wai¬ 
ter  E.  Hubbard,  was  publisher. 


Henry  T.  Harms.  Jr.,  60,  > 
member  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  27  years,  Oct.  29. 
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'Convicted*  Columnist  in  Convertible 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ernest  Rogers.  Allunla  Jour¬ 
nal  columnist,  was  wished  a 
“Happy  Birthday”  by  350  ad¬ 
mirers  who  staged  a  dinner 
party,  after  which  they  gave 
him  a  new  Pontiac  convertible. 

Hauled  into  a  “Kangaroo 
Court”  at  the  Dinkier  Plaza 
Hotel  by  Police  Chief  Herbert 
Jenkins  in  the  paddy  wagon, 
Mr.  Rogers  became  the  defend¬ 
ant  for  a  series  of  indictments 
charging  him  with  “stealing 
hearts”  and  with  “heinous 
crimes.” 

Sam  Dull,  Atlanta  Journal 
advertising  man,  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  court,  while  Maynard 
Smith,  dressed  in  a  black  robe 
and  bewigged,  presided. 

Gifts  poured  in  to  Mr. 
Rogers  after  witnesses — includ¬ 
ing  Journal  Editor  Wright 
Bryan.  Emory  University  Pre.s- 
dent  Goodrich  White  and 
Lambdin  Kay,  his  old  WSB 
sidekick  on  a  Christmas  radio 
program,  all  testified  against  the 
“prisoner.”  Even  his  father. 
Dr.  Wallace  Rogers,  was  called 
to  the  stand  to  testify  “as  to  the 
date  he  first  saw  the  defendant.” 


Guilty  of  stealing  Atlantans' 
hearts,  Ernie  Rogers  hears  ver¬ 
dict  of  “Judge”  Maynard  Smith. 

(It  was  Oct.  27.  1897,  he  said). 

Organizations  .such  as  the 
Breakfast  Club  of  Atlanta,  the 
Variety  Club  and  the  Atlanta 
Civitan  Club  gave  him  presents 
and  many  leading  movie  stars 
sent  congratulations  to  the 
writer  whose  column  appears 
on  the  Journal’s  editorial  pages 
every  day.  His  wife  was  the 
only  feminine  guest  present. 


Met  Zone  Data 
On  Circulation 
Is  Additional 

Advertising  agencies  want  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area  circulation  figures 
in  addition  to  Retail  Trading  Zone 
figures,  not  in  substitution  for 
them. 

R.  F.  Hussey  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  agency  so  advised  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  in  a  letter 
which  took  issue  with  an  editorial 
(Oct.  31 )  saying  some  agency  men 
have  recommended  substitution  of 
Metropolitan  Area  data  for  RTZ 
data  in  the  Audit  Reports. 

Mr.  Hussey  said  he  personally 
drafted  the  proposal  that  went 
from  the  American  Association  of 
■Advertising  Agencies  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  (E&P, 
Oct.  24,  page  7.) 

The  proposal  was  turned  down, 
Mr.  Hussey  said,  adding;  “I  think 
I  am  likely  to  have  heard  of  any 
agency  men  who  were  for  substi¬ 
tuting  rather  than  addition.  1 
have  heard  of  none.” 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hussey 
said  he  was  quite  aware  that  “a 
good  many  newspapermen,  not¬ 
ably  circulation  men.  have  claimed 
that  the  agency  men  want  to  sub¬ 
stitute.” 

Not  only  the  agency  men  but  the 
advertisers,  he  insisted,  merely 
want  Metropolitan  Area  data  in 
addition  to  City  Zone,  Retail  Zone, 
etc.,  data. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  editorial 
statement  was  made  in  reference 
to  a  talk  given  by  F.  X.  Brady  of 
Ward  Wheelock  Co.  before  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  reported  in  E&P,  May 
16,  page  15.  Mr.  Brady  spoke 
specifically  about  “substituting”  the 
Metropolitan  Area  data  for  the 
data  now  contained  in  the  reports.) 

Harold  D.  Shugard,  Si.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  objected  to  the  E&P  head¬ 
line  that  the  newspaper  division 
of  ABC  “opposed”  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  data.  He  said  he  won  over  the 
resolution  committee  to  his  idea 
that  the  newspaper  business  should 
educate  the  advertisers  to  the  view 
that  the  Metropolitan  zone  does 
not  reflect  accurately  the  nature 
of  the  markets. 

ihor  this  and  other  letters  on 
the  subject,  see  "What  Our  Read¬ 
ers  Say,"  beginning  Page  2.) 

■ 

Home  Issue  Popular 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

The  annual  Home  Week  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Rafael  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  continues  popular  in 
this  growth  area  just  north  of  San 
Francisco,  reports  Jack  Weese,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  This  year’s  ed¬ 
ition  comprised  80  tabloid  pages. 
Cover  pages  were  provided  the 
three  separate  sections.  Aerial 
shots  were  included  among  the 
profuse  illustrations. 


Prosecution  Sought 
For  Rio  Publisher 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

A  congressional  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  on  Nov.  3  that  the  pub¬ 
lishing  group  headed  by  Samuel 
Wainer  and  several  Bank  of  Brazil 
officials  be  prosecuted  for  criminal 
irregularities  in  connection  with 
the  financing  of  the  pro-govern¬ 
ment  newspaper  Ultima  Hora. 

The  committee,  after  a  six- 
month  investigation,  reported  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
charged  t  h  e  newspaper  obtained 
Bank  of  Brazil  loans  totaling  $14.- 
000,000.  It  stated  such  “excessive” 
financing  amounts  to  “economic 
intervention”  designed  to  “annihi¬ 
late”  rival  independent  newspapers 
through  crushing  competition. 

■ 

Omaha  World-Herald 
Cuts  ROP  Color  Rates 

Reductions  in  rates  for  ROP 
color,  effective  Nov.  1,  have  been 
announced  by  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 

The  new  color  charges  reduce 
the  cost  for  color  advertising  in 
the  World-Herald  as  much  as  42 
per  cent  for  one  extra  color.  The 
new  rates  are  available  in  all  space 
units. 

The  increased  volume  of  ROP 
color  advertising  now  being  car¬ 
ried  by  the  World-Herald,  plus  the 
addition  of  new  color  press  equip¬ 
ment,  costing  over  $100,000,  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  daily  to 
offer  these  new  low  rates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ben  H.  Cowdery,  publisher. 


N.  Y.  Times  Moves 
Washington  Bureau 

Washington 

The  New  York  Times  bureau 
moved  last  Sunday  from  its  long- 
held  space  in  the  Albee  Building 
to  modern  quarters  at  1701  K 
Street,  NW,  complete  with  new 
furnishings  down  to  paper  clips. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Times, 
visited  with  President  Eisenhower 
at  the  White  House,  Tuesday,  and 
later  was  joined  by  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  committee  for  the 
presentation  of  a  pictorial  history 
of  New  York  City,  titled  “The 
Columbia  Historical  Portrait  of 
New  York.”  Mr.  Sulzberger  heads 
the  committee  for  Columbia  Bi¬ 
centennial. 

■ 

Howard  and  Hearst 
Flying  to  Costa  Rica 

A  group  of  prominent  North 
Americans,  including  Roy  W. 
Howard  and  William  R.  Hearst, 
Jr.,  was  scheduled  to  leave  Miami 
Nov.  7  on  a  Pan  American  World 
Airways  plane  for  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  to  attend  the  inauguration 
of  Jose  Figueres  Ferrer. 

Others  holding  reservations  in¬ 
cluded  Julio  Garzon,  editor  of  La 
Prensa,  and  Jose  Davila  Ricci  of 
El  Diario  de  Nueva  York,  both  of 
New  York  City;  Norman  Carrigan 
of  the  Associated  Press,  Roscoe 
Snipes  of  the  United  Press,  and 
Joseph  Hinshaw  of  INS. 


$100,000  Fire 
In  Port  Arthur; 
Edition  Missed 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Although  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  was  gutted  by  fire  and  the 
composing  room  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and,  business  offices  suf¬ 
fered  heavily  from  smoke  and 
water,  the  Port  Arthur  News 
missed  only  one  edition.  John  R. 
Sadler,  associate  publisher,  esti¬ 
mated  damage  at  approximately 
$100,000,  all  covered  by  insurance. 

After  apparently  smoldering  for 
several  hours,  the  flames — blamed 
on  wiring  in  a  matrix  storage 
room — burst  forth  suddenly  about 
6  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  31. 

Ray  Stover,  telegraph  editor, 
and  Dick  Oliver,  sports  editor,  had 
reported  for  work  a  few  minutes 
earlier  and  observed  nothing 
wrong.  Mr.  Oliver  presently  sniffed 
smoke  issuing  from  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  ran  to  investigate. 
In  a  few  moments  the  entire  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  building  was 
smoke-filled.  The  two  editorial 
men  found  the  stairway  blocked 
by  smoke  and  broke  a  newsroom 
window  as  an  emergency  exit. 
However,  they  were  able  to  make 
their  way  to  safety  down  the  stairs. 

Meanwhile,  Bob  Dunkerley. 
composing  room  foreman,  and 
Wyatt  Allen  Howell,  who  was 
melting  stereotype  metal,  also  had 
discovered  the  blaze  and  sum¬ 
moned  firemen.  It  required  two 
hours  to  extinguish  the  blaze. 

All  departments  of  the  paper  ex¬ 
cept  circulation  and  editorial  were 
severely  damaged.  For  a  while  it 
appeared  that  the  News  would  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  printing 
facilities  of  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  or  the  Galveston 
News  and  Tribune.  But  News  me¬ 
chanical  personnel,  assisted  by  out¬ 
side  electricians,  machinists  and 
other  craftsmen,  promptly  tackled 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  and  rehab¬ 
ilitating  the  warped,  smoke-clogged 
and  water-soaked  machinery,  and 
by  Saturday  night  the  equipment 
was  in  shape  to  produce  Sunday’s 
editions. 

Part  of  the  loss  was  in  about 
100  rolls  of  newsprint  stored  just 
beneath  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment. 

Business  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  will  remain  in  temporary 
locations  pending  extensive  re¬ 
pairs. 

The  News  is  owned  by  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  of  Waco,  of  which  Har- 
lon  Fentress  is  president.  John  F. 
Ayres  is  editor  of  the  paper. 

■ 

6  Weeks  in  Europe 

Indianapolis 

Miss  Georgia  Gianokis,  radio 
and  television  editor  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  News,  is  winding  up  a  six- 
week  tour  of  Europe.  She  has  kept 
readers  posted  on  her  activities 
through  periodic  reports. 
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Japan  and  Iran 
Send  Reporters 
To  U.  S.  Dailies 

Yutaka  Tsuji.  reporter  for 
Asahi  Shimhiin  of  Tokyo,  and 
Kazem  Zarnegar,  political  com¬ 
mentator  for  Kaylwn,  of  Tehran, 
Iran,  arrived  in  the  United  States 
this  week. 

Mr.  Tsuji  reported  first  to  the 
McClathy  Newspapers  at  Sacra¬ 
mento.  He  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
y  res  no  Bee. 

Mr.  Zarnegar  will  visit  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  few  days  before  going 
on  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  Capitol 
Times. 

Following  a  three-month  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  California  and  Wis¬ 
consin  papers  the  two  newsmen 
will  spend  a  month  touring  the 
United  States  before  returning  to 
their  home  countries. 

The  jointly-sponsored  program 
for  foreign  newspapermen  carried 
out  under  the  State  Department’s 
International  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Program  is  now  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  operation.  Under  the 
arrangement  the  newspapers  invite 
the  visiting  newsmen  and  pay  their 
expenses  while  they  are  serving 
on  their  staffs.  Grants  awarded  by 
the  Department  cover  travel  and 
other  expen-ses.  Plans  have  been 
made  under  the  current  year's  ex¬ 
change  program  for  17  foreign 
journalists  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  under  the  sponsorship  of  18 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Tsuji  is  the  first  Japanese 
to  participate  in  the  cooperative 
newspaper  project. 

■ 

Journalism  Center 
At  S-^racuse  Univ. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  new  home  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity's  school  of  journalism  has 
been  designated  as  the  "Journalism 
Center,”  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  has 
announced.  The  building,  which  is 
the  former  women’s  gymnasium, 
has  been  remodeled  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  school,  formerly  in 
historic  Yates  Castle. 


I  f  you  havo  intarnational  butinou  ^ 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 
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1 B  HantltoR  St.,  Sydmy  Aastralia. 
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'Undesirable'  Decree 
Hits  at  Journalists 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
A  new  government  order  de¬ 
clares  journalists  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  are  undesirable  immi- 


Catledge  Urges  Attend 

Olosea  Doors  Milwaukee 

TJ  Keporters  for  the  Milwaukee 

OG  XT AieCl  v^peri  journal  made  assaults  on  closed 

door  sessions  in  City  Hall  here 


A  free  press,  belonging  to  both 


nouncers  arc  unucMiawiv  mi....-  k-— ■>  ,,^..,..£,...6  m  ..x.,..  .  .  ,  w-.ai 

grants  if  they  enter  this  British  citizen  and  publisher  alike,  is  an  J  ^  P 

rr.lr.nv  fr.  find  emDlovment.  indispensable  organ  in  today’s  .so-  day,  .  o  . 


colony  to  find  employment.  indispensable  organ  in  today’s  .so-  "  L  V ‘  suit  the  Common  Coi.n 

The  order,  made  by  the  Cover-  ciety.  Turner  Catledge.  managing  ^  ^  '^1;^ ,  ^ 

no!  a.?i;edir«iononheExecu-  editor  of  .he  Sie.r  Vorl  . . .  reSetTe  bu 

live  Council,  has  as  its  immediate  said  Oct.  .JO  at  the  University  of  r 

aim  the  deportation  of  David  J.  Kentucky’s  30th  annual  education-  the  Joint  Finance  Com- 

Ne^son  oScal  correspondent  of  al  conference. 


Nelson,  political  correspondent  of 

the  TriLad  Guardian  who  ha.s  The  publi.sher’s  responsibility,  L'"'." 
been  writing  criticisms  of  the  gov-  he  said,  is  one  of  collection  and  ^’^cause  of  the  r^po  te  presen- 
ernment.  He  is  a  native  of  the  presentation.  “He  must  gather  v«..rriri-  win™  ..n,i 

neighboring  island  of  St.  Kitts  from  all  possible  and  available  .  fernck  S.  ng  and 

who  came  to  Trinidad  in  1950.  sources  all  the  facts  the  citizen  ^room'rn  Citv^Hlh 

_  must  know.  He  must  present  the.se  caucu.s  room  at  City  Hall. 

_  __  facts,  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos-  ^  ,  ,  . 

Poi^Oll  \^OWS  sible.  free  of  all  bias  and  dis-  The  .Milwaukee  Journal  takes 

V  wwa  the  position  that  this  is  a  public 

Will  of  complex  and  controversial  ques-  considering  and  transact- 


from  considering  the  state  budget 


Poi^Oll  \^OWS  sible.  free  of  all  bias  and  dis-  The  .Milwaukee  Journal  takes 

V  wwa  the  position  that  this  is  a  public 

TTo  \A7ill  complex  and  controversial  ques-  |Tiect'ng>  considering  and  transact- 

VV  111  SXKSXSy  impartially,”  Mr.  '"S  business  m  a  public 

T  rt  Pronerr  Catledge  added.  building,  and  that  the  pdblic  has  a 

l.a  rrensa  ^  responsibility,  he  .said.  ^ere. 

The  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  has  been  added  to  that  of  collect- 
La  Prensa  will  never  be  restored  ing  and  presenting  the  facts — the  attend  all  future  meet¬ 


ing  public  business  in  a  public 
building,  and  that  the  pilblic  has  a 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  here. 


to  its  owners,  President  Juan  D. 
Peron  of  Argentina  this  week 


responsibility  of  explanation,  of  '"S*  of  the  caucus 


interpreting  for  the  reader  the  sig- 


promised  Argentina’s  General  Con-  nificance  of  news  events. 


federation  of  Labor,  which  now 
publishes  the  newspaper. 


The  government  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  too,  Mr.  Catledge  .said,  and 


Eduardo  Vuletich,  general  sec-  it  amounts  to  maintaining  “a  full 


An  hour’s  argument  followed 
and  the  Council  finally  agreed  for 
the  caucus  meetings  to  be  open  to 
the  press  and  public  in  the  future. 

The  legislators  in  Madison  de- 


retary  of  the  confederation  and  flow  of  information  to  the  people  clined  to  discuss  the  budget  when 
president  of  the  group  that  now  from  whom  it  draws  its  fundamen-  reporters  Wfillard  R.  Smith 

publishes  the  newspaper,  quoted  tal  authority.”  fd  »;  Fleming  rnade 

President  Peron  as  having  assured  The  government’s  trend  toward  known  their  intention  of  sitting 


President  Peron  as  having  assured  The  government’s  trend  toward  snown  mcir  micnuon  smi  g 
him  that  “as  long  as  one  work  of  over-classification  and  ultra-secre-  through  the  executive  session  on 
Peronism  remains  alive  in  this  cy,  the  managing  editor  said,  has  the  ground  that  the  public  had 
country  the  newspaper  La  Prensa  had  an  opposite  effect  to  that  in-  ‘ight  to  know  what  the  committw 


will  continue  to  stay  in  the  hands  tended.  Instead  of  helping  preserve  .f 


of  the  Argentine  workers.” 


The  labor  leader  made  the  state-  the  government 


our  strength,  the  result  has  been  roatter,  a  budget  deficit. 


“cloaked 


ment  in  an  interview  published  Jn  weaknesses  of  which  the  public  Formosa  Reporter 
La  Prensa  Nov.  4  under  a  six-col-  should  be  aware.”  Lookina  Us  Over 

umn  headline.  Apparently  it  was  No  official  or  department  should  . 

in  answer  to  a  recent  editorial  in  hide  information  from  the  people,  Hsu-pai  Tseng,  director  of  the 
the  New  York  Times  calling  on  he  continued,  “even  though  frank-  Central  News  Agency  of  China,  is 
Peron  to  match  his  speeches  about  ness  may  sometimes  involve  em-  making  a  four-month  reportorial 
hemispheric  solidarity  with  deeds,  barrassment  and  invite  criticism.”  United  States  as  a  per- 

such  as  restoring  La  Prensa  “to  its  “I  might  add  that  I  believe  it  is  «Jnal  venture, 
former  glory  under  its  rightful  the  duty  of  the  press  to  endeavor  backed  by  my  gov- 


ownership.” 


en'’rgetically  to  surmount  every  ernment  and  my  findings  will  not 


photographic  copy  of  the  obstacle  to  the  gathering  of  legiti- 


Times  editorial  was  printed  in  the 
same  issue  of  La  Prensa. 


mate  news.  ...  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  press  to  call  public  atten- 


The  Inter-American  Press  As-  tion  to  every  door  closed  against 


sociation  will  intensify  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  censorship  in  several 
Latin-.American  countries,  Miguel 


the  reporter  seeking  legitimate  in¬ 
formation. 

“There  are  also  many  half- 


Lanz  Duret.  publisher  of  El  Uni-  opened  doors  through  which  flow 


ver.sal.  Mexico  City,  and  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association,  said  at  a 


not  information,  which  we  assume 
to  be  factual  and  true,  but  prop- 


press  conference  in  New  York.  He  aganda,  which  we  know  to  be  dis- 
added  that  only  a  change  of  gov-  torted  ...” 


ernment  in  Argentina  would  re-  Calling  on  the  public  to  keep  .  ■  I'C'ig  sum  mc  oci.cvey. 

store  La  Prensa  to  the  ranks  of  itself  informed.  Mr.  Catledge  said  mterest  to  .Ameri- 

a  free  press.  it  is  open  to  debate  that  we  are  developnaent  of  For- 

■  the  best  informed  of  all  people,  ^osa  but  only  a  sma  1  part  of  the 

Reuter  Memorial  There  is  more  ignorance  than  there  reported. 

Ontario-Upland,  Calif,  *aid. 

A  new  memorial  fund  to  build  j  i  tj  "•  t>  Korea  tO  WTlite  HoUS6 

a  church  in  honor  of  Ernst  Reuter,  Labor  Regains  Paper  George  Herman,  recently  re¬ 
staunch  anti-Communist  mayor  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  turned  from  Korea,  has  been  as- 

West  Berlin  who  died  recently.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Tribune,  a  signed  as  White  House  correspon- 
was  started  at  the  Wooden  Church  labor  weekly  newspaper  in  its  50th  dent  for  CBS  Radio,  it  is  an- 
Crusade  headquarters  in  Burling-  year,  has  passed  back  into  owner-  nounced  by  Wells  Church.  CBS 
ton,  Wis.,  after  receipt  of  the  ship  of  the  local  federation  of  Radio  News  Director.  Mr.  Her- 
fund’s  first  donation,  $1,000,  from  labor.  The  late  R.  G.  Stewart’s  man  had  been  the  network’s  chief 
Jerene  Appleby  Harnish,  publisher  widow,  now  residing  in  Glendale,  correspondent  in  the  Far  East  since 
of  the  Daily  Report  here.  Calif.,  was  majority  stockholder.  August.  1950. 


necessarily  be  submitted  to  it."  he 
said  in  an  interview  with  Jack 
Erost,  United  Press  correspondent, 
in  Boston. 

Mr.  Tseng  is  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  and  for  a  time  he  published 
Ta  IVan  Pao  (Big  Evening  Paper) 
in  Shanghai.  It  grew  to  80.000 
circulation  in  seven  years  (  1933- 
40).  During  the  war  he  worked 
for  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Tseng  said  he  believes  there 
is  news  of  real  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  development  of  For¬ 
mosa  but  only  a  small  part  of  the 


There  is  more  ignorance  than  there  rei^rted. 

should  be,  he  said. 

■  Korea  to  White  House 

Labor  Regains  Paper  George  Herman,  recently  re- 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  turned  from  Korea,  has  been  as- 
The  Cedar  Rapids  Tribune,  a  signed  as  White  House  correspon- 
labor  weekly  newspaper  in  its  50th  dent  for  CBS  Radio,  it  is  an- 
year,  has  passed  back  into  owner-  nounced  by  Wells  Church.  CBS 


of  the  Daily  Report  here. 


ijority  stockholder.  August.  1950. 
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SNPA  Convention 

continiieJ  from  pofse  7 

trolled  censorship  of  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  was  portrayed; 
the  venture  of  southern  publishers 
into  radio  broadcasting  beginning 
with  the  Florida  Times  Union  in 
1921  and  followed  by  others. 

Mill  Development 

Considerable  time  and  attention 
were  given  to  SNPA's  development 
of  newsprint  mills  in  the  south  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  voice  of  E.  W. 
Barrett,  then  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  at  the 
1921  convention.  "For  more  than 
20  years  I've  been  convinced  that 
we  could  make  good  paper  from 
wood  growing  in  Alabama,”  Mr. 
Barrett  said.  “So  I  decided  to  find 
out.  Gentlemen.  I  shipped  40  or 
50  cords  of  the  scrubbiest  wood  in 
the  South  up  to  the  Defiance 
paper  mill  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  cost 
me  $525  just  for  the  freight,  and 
on  top  of  that.  I  had  to  wait  for 
the  strike  at  the  mill  to  be  .settled 
before  they'd  grind  and  run  it. 
But  gentlemen,  it  was  worth  it. 
Because,  as  you  leave  the  room, 
you'll  find  a  copy  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald  printed  on  the 
best  damn  paper  you've  ever  .seen. 
Southern  paper.” 

That  was  the  first  issue  of  a 
newspaper  made  of  southern  wood 
and  run  through  ordinary  presses, 
Mr.  Jones  commented.  The  story 
unfolded  with  the  words  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Herty,  the  efforts  of 
the  southern  publishers  to  finance 
and  build  their  first  mill  at  Lufkin. 
Texas.  At  this  point  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  recorded  voices  of  many 
present  SNPA  leaders  were  used 
in  place  of  the  aptors  reading  a 
script.  The  activities  of  James  G. 
Stahlman  and  Ted  Dealey,  George 
Biggers  and  Clarence  Hanson — all 
of  whom  played  major  roles  in 
promoting  SNPA  newsprint  mills 
—were  recounted  from  transcrip¬ 
tions  made  at  some  previous  time. 
Tl^  development  of  the  Coosa 
River  mill  and  the  new  Bowater 
mill  to  be  opened  in  1954  were 
traced. 

An  unusual  highlight  was  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  recorded  publishers’ 
meeting  in  1948  held  irt  Miami  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  against  the 
Miami  Herald.  It  reflected  the 
publishers’  increasing  concern  over 
labor  problems. 

Tribute  to  .Secretary-Manager 

1  h  e  documentary  concluded 
ss'ith  a  tribute  to  Secretary- Mana¬ 
ger  Walter  Johnson.  In  the  words 
of  President  Jones: 

“No  story  of  the  SNPA  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of 
one  nan  among  us,  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  well-being  of  this 
organization.  Board  member,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  president,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  secretary-mana- 
Ser,  he  has  held  and  served  in  just 
about  every  post  this  organization 


has  to  offer.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Walter  C.  Johnson  for  whose 
spirit  and  guidance  this  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  always  be  greateful.” 

The  program  ended  with  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  Editor 
Grady's  now  famous  story  in  1889 
of  the  funeral  of  the  southern 
farmer  for  which  the  South  pro¬ 
vided  nothing  “but  the  corpse  and 
the  hole  in  the  ground.”  Woven 
into  the  story  were  side  comments 
about  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
products  now  manufactured  in  the 
south  that  would  have  provided 
for  the  funeral. 

The  documentary,  originally 
conceived  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  material  appearing 
in  the  History  of  SNPA  written  by 
Arthur  Robb.  It  was  written  and 
produced  by  Art  Sydney  of 
WHAS,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  radio  station. 
It  was  presented  at  the  convention 
with  the  help  of  radio  engineers 
from  WQAM,  the  M,iami  Herald 
station. 

The  50th  SNPA  convention  was 
opened  Thursday  in  the  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  from  Senator 
Spessard  L.  Holland  of  Florida. 
The  balance  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  hearing  re¬ 
ports  from  committees. 

Warning  of  Danger 
The  Newsprint  Committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  T.  A.  Corcoran  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers  and  D. 
Hiden  Rams;y  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  warned 

that  publishers  must  arouse  them¬ 
selves  from  lethargy  and  take 
some  positive  action  now  to  in¬ 
sure  mill  expansion. 

It's  “a  pleasant  sensation”  to  be 
getting  all  the  paper  that  can  be 
used  now,  their  report  stated,  but 
there  are  possible  .serious  problems 
two  or  three  years  in  the  future. 

Offering  a  “blueprint”  for  ac¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  stated: 

“Unfortunately,  building  of 
newsprint  mills  are  major  under¬ 
takings.  Years  are  required  to 
plan  and  develop  them.  And  still 
more  year*-  are  required  to  actually 
construct  them.  If  we  wait  until 
another  shortage  is  here,  it  is  too 
late  to  help  ourselves. 

In  Vulnerable  Position 

"Southern  publishers  are  in  a 
particularly  vulnerable  position. 
In  most  cases,  they  offer  a  poor 
mill  net  return  to  producers  other 
than  the  three  ^uthern  mills. 
Naturally,  producers  offer  new 
supplies  first  in  those  sections 
which  give  them  the  best  return. 
Only  when  sales  cannot  be  made 
there,  is  newsprint  offered  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  less  favorable  spots. 

“In  1952,  consumption  in  the 
14  states  served  by  SNPA  amount¬ 
ed  to  1,115,639  tons.  Capacity  of 
the  three  Southern  mills,  when  Bo¬ 
water  reaches  its  full  production, 
will  be  377.000  tons.  Therefore, 
the  South  is  consuming  almost 
three  times  as  much  newsprint  as 
it  is  producing. 


“The  Newsprint  Committee 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  arous¬ 
ing  interest  in  plans  for  increased 
production  at  a  time  like  this  when 
supply  is  ample.  However,  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  SNPA  would  do  well  to 
make  studies  and  develop  time 
tables  of  the  things  that  can  be 
done  to  increase  supplies  at  the 
first  indication  of  developing  short¬ 
ages.” 

The  committee  program  em¬ 
braced: 

Newsprint  waste  reduction. 
Additional  machines  at  two 
Southern  mills. 

New  mills.  “We  should  be  alert 
for  any  indications  of  interest,  and 
give  active  support  to  any  sound 
proposals  for  the  erection  of  mills.” 

Mill  sites.  “A  serious  study 
should  be  made  of  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  SNPA  purchasing,  or  pro¬ 
tecting  by  options,  one  mill  site, 
at  least.” 

Forestry.  Newspaper  promotion 
of  tree  planting,  etc. 

Cooperation.  A  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers  to  study  common  problems. 

De-inked  newsprint.  Maintain  a 
.sympathic  interest. 

Bagasse.  A  mill  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Louisiana  will  give  the 
process  and  product  a  thorough 
testing. 

Unbalance  After  1955 
Taking  data  available  for  eight 
months,  the  committee  said  a  “cold 
analysis”  indicates  that  supply  will 
be  108,418  tons  under  require¬ 
ments  for  this  year  but  no  one 
anticipates  any  serious  unbalance 
in  supply-demand  during  the  rest 
of  1953  or  in  1954. 

Even  1955  may  be  a  year  of 
balance,  with  new  production  from 
Bowater’s,  Great  Northern,  St. 
Lawrence  and  Finland,  but  “be¬ 
yond  that,  newsprint  authorities 
see  the  possibility  of  recurring 
shortages,”  the  committee  warned. 

“Of  course,”  it  added,  “this  time 
schedule  could  be  moved  up  by  a 
sharp  rise  in  general  business  or 
a  sudden  revival  of  overseas  de¬ 
mand.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  retarded  by  a  slump  in 
general  business  or  a  decline  in 
world  demand.” 

Any  further  increases  in  news¬ 
print  price,  the  group  said,  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  linage  and  a 
loss  of  circulation,  and  no  one 
would  benefit  from  this. 

“Fortunately,”  the  report  con¬ 
cluded,  “newsprint  producers  seem 
to  appreciate  this  situation  and  ap¬ 
parently  have  concluded  that  prices 
cannot  be  raised  further.  This  Ls 
a  sound  decision,  particularly  when 
tax  angles  are  considered.  In  most 
cases,  the  producer  would  be  able 
to  retain  only  a  fraction  of  any 
grass  revenue  resulting  from  a 
price  increase.” 

Prospects  fur  Fourth  Mill 
Construction  of  the  South’s  third 
newsprint  mill  by  Bowater  South¬ 
ern  Paper  Corp.  at  Calhoun,  Tenn., 
is  proceeding  on  schedule  and  will 
be  in  operation  in  April,  the  mills 
committee  reported. 


Prospects  for  a  fourth  mill  are 
bright  but  any  such  project  oan 
be  realized  only  with  substantial 
tonnage  commitments,  plus  finan¬ 
cial  support  in  the  purchase  of  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  mill,  the  committee 
advised. 

One  concern  “seems  highly  in¬ 
terested”  and  may  make  a  definite 
proposition  for  financial  partici¬ 
pation  by  SNPA  newspapers,  the 
convention  was  told  in  the  report 
signed  by  Chairman  Peyton  Ander¬ 
son.  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News;  Vicechairman  Charles  P. 
Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times  &  Advocate,  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

Site  Purchase  Unfeasible 

While  this  group  viewed  with 
alarm,  the  increasing  amount  of 
Southern  woodlands  that  are  used 
to  support  mills  producing  grades 
of  paper  other  than  newsprint,  they 
would  not  recommend  acquisition 
of  mill  sites  by  SNPA. 

“We  feel  it  highly  desirable  for 
newspapeis  to  have  pulpwood 
available  for  the  additional  news¬ 
print  Southern  newspapers  will 
use,”  the  committee  stated. 

“Various  proposed  sites  for  mills 
have  been  submitted  to  your  com¬ 
mittee.  Sites  were  studied  that 
could  possibly  be  eventually  self- 
sastaining  through  pulpwood  and 
timber  sales.  Informed  forresters 
tell  us  land  to  support  a  mill  would 
cost  a  minimum  of  $3,000,000. 
Timber  development  on  the  site 
before  it  would  possibly  be  self- 
sustaining  would  cost  another  $2,- 
000,000.  Your  committee  does 
not  feel  such  funds  could  be  raised 
from  the  membership  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Nor  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  for  the  SNPA  to  operate  such 
an  enterprise.” 

W.  C.  Stouffer,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News,  chairman  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Affairs  Committee,  reported 
that  a  nationwide  questionnaire 
pointed  to  an  “obvious”  need  for 
newspapers  to  do  better  jobs  to 
hold  their  readers. 

“Our  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“must  have  better  content.  They 
must  improvise,  use  improved  pic¬ 
ture  technique  and  be  made  more 
readable.” 

The  Business  Affairs  Committee, 
headed  by  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News-Piedmont,  and  Mil¬ 
lard  Cope,  Marshall  (Tex.)  News- 
Messenger,  said  there  was  greater 
participation  in  the  Cost  and  Rev¬ 
enue  Study. 

Continued  participation  by 
SNPA  in  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  accreditation  program  which 
has  been  broadened  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Schools  Commit¬ 
tee:  Louis  Spilman,  Waynesboro 
(Va. )  News-Virginian,  chairman; 
and  Joseph  F.  Mills,  Clarksdale 
(Mivs. )  Press-Register,  vicechair¬ 
man. 

The  directors,  however,  voted  to 
withhold  SNPA’s  annual  $750  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism  until 
confusion  over  accrediting  is 
ended. 
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APME  Cites 
47  Papers  for 
Coverage  Help 

Chicago 

Citations  for  outstanding  news 
and  photo  coverage  were  awarded 
this  week  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Association  to 
47  member  newspapers. 

The  list  included: 


Kalispell  (Mont.)  Inter  Lake — Snow 
avalanche  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
Managing  Editor  Hayden  Bradford  and 
his  assistant.  Dean  Johnson. 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic — 
Collision  of  l^ombers  in  flight.  Photit- 
graphic  s-taff,  and  Don  Dodera,  individ* 
ually,  for  coverage  on  search  for  tw(» 
Hoy  Scouts  lost  in  canyon. 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune — Meni<»rial 
Dav  eve  tornado  coverage.  Staff. 

'Slandan  (N.D.)  Pioneer — Staff  cover* 
age  of  Miemorial  Day  eve  tornado. 

Pincennes  (Ind.)  Sun  Commercial^ 
Ammunition  train  explosion  at  Lewis. 
Ind.  Staff. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune — Ammu¬ 
nition  train  explosion.  I*liot(»grapher 
Jack  \Mhiinsey. 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen — Flight 
collision  of  two  bombers.  Staff. 

Pensacola  (Ha.)  XcxvS’Journal — Navy 
transport  plane  crash.  Reporters  and 
Journal  City  Editor  Hal  Stokes  for  pic¬ 
tures. 

Mobile  (.Ma.)  Press-Rcaister — Navy 
transport  plane  cra<di.  Press-Register 
made  available  darkroom  facilities  to  AP. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune — Staff  for 
cooperation  above  and  beyond  expected 
capacity. 

Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian — Staff 
cooperation  above  and  l)eyond  expected 
capacity. 

Rapid  City  (Iowa)  Journal — “Kid¬ 
naping’’  of  Sitting  RulPs  body  story. 
State  Editor  Bob  I..ee. 

Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald  -  Leader — 
Beverly  Kay  Bradley  disappearance  in 
Northern  Michigan  woods.  Staff. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intellifiencer — 
Day  and  night  coverage  of  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  .strike  at  the  Times. 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune — 
Civilian  pilot  threat  to  crash  his  plane 
covered  minute  by  minute.  Staff. 

Joliet  (Til.)  Hcrald’News — Telephoned 
developments  from  scene  of  fire  at  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Pri.son.  Reporters 

Leavetnvorih  (Kan.)  Times — Staff 
coverage  of  June  Ilaver^s  entering  con¬ 
vent. 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  TiWj— Million-dol- 
lar  flash  flo<id.  Staff  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days*  coverage. 

Roanoke  (\*a.)  Times  and  World 
?>exv5 — .Staff  for  stinerlative  contribution 
of  stories  to  the  AP  report. 

^  Anniston  (.Ala.)  .^tar — Food  t>^ison- 
ing  at  high  school  banquet.  For  time 
and  ^efff»rts  of  one  of  its  reporters. 

li^o^’cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  fftr- 
nxng  C$azette — Tornado  storv  and  follow¬ 
up.  Staff. 

Port  //prow  (Mich.)  TimesAJerald-- 
Two  tor’^adoes  in  the  area.  Sw'ift  wrap- 
up  bv  staff. 

Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican  •  Courier — 
Tornado  coverag#*,  and  for  volunteering 
reporter’s  account. 

Cu.Kter  Comfy  (Neb.)  Chief — Co¬ 
operation  of  P  iM’sb«r  Harrv  r.  Purcell 
in  makmg  available  first  pictures  in 
wake  of  tornadoes. 

Poughkeepsi'-  (N  Y.)  Xerv  Yorker — 
Consistently  thoroneb  renorting  in  tbe 
area. 


Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald  -Strike  r^ll  e 
railwav  eond-irt^r,.  for  r-^mnlet 

wrTn-«*n  of  its  ohaso  of  the  storv. 

1  o»f» (K'^.)  Thnr* — Por  maVin 
avaiNhl«  t'^ree  ho’*rs  before  nubUr-tfio 
•n  the  T^m-s  two  cforJ-c— \  tT„v 
tions  nod  .Am'*rJ''-»n  Ty*eton*s  tof»min 
with  American  Medical  Assooiation  1 
oppose  compulsory  he.alth  insurance  pr< 
gram. 

Jackson  (ATiss.)  Clarion-Ledger — Deal 
of  a  Mississippi  associate  sunreme  com 
lustire.  Managing  Editor  Purser  Hewi 
for  dropping  own  work  to  provide  A 
with  account. 

Little  Falls  (Minn.)  Transcript — 'Stoi 
nnd  spot  photographs  of  two-car  crasi 
Staff. 

Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald — Nev 
and  pictures  of  Washington  State  R 
formatory  riot.  Staff. 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bullet 


-News  and  picture  coverage  of  fire  riot 
at  Walla  Walla  state  prison.  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Jame^  Schick  fur  personally 
pniKhing  out  story  told  by  other  staffers 
aiul  Assistant  Publisher  Roland  Miller  in 
taking  negatives  to  airixirt  for  relay  to 
AP  Wirephoto  network. 

Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite — 
Pa'isenger  tiain  wreck.  Staff. 

State  College  (Pa.)  CVMfrc  Daily 
Times — Rockview  Penitentiary  riot.  Re¬ 
porters  for  information  to  AP  and  five 
days  of  news  protection. 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Times — Atomic  en¬ 
ergy  plant  story  and  effect  of  sudden 
indu'itrialization  on  rural  area.  Times 
made  the  story  available  to  AP  mem¬ 
bers  simultaneously  with  its  ai>pearance 
in  the  Times. 

Uric  (Pa.)  Dispatch — Train  wreck. 
Details,  pictures  and  darkroom  facilities 
for  further  pictures.  Staff. 

Florence  (S.  (.'.)  Morning  Neu'S — 

Train  wTeck.  I’hotographs  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  reimrter-piiotographcr  team  to 
(.'harlotte  bureau  of  AP, 

Albany  (N.  V.)  Knickerbocker  Kescs — 
Plane  crash.  Staff. 

Durango  (Colo.)  Herald'S  civs — News 
and  picture  account  of  mountain  fall  and 
rescue  of  Phyllis  Anderson.  Staff. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch — Fast 
and  alert  sp*jt  picture  copy — itpecial  ref¬ 
erence  to  three  breaks.  Man  jumping 
from  window;  Lester  Linck  and  Louis 
Phillips.  Attempted  bank  holdup;  jack 
January.  Basel>aU  game  free-for-all; 
Buell  White. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga- 
cettc — Tornado  damage  and  rescue 
scenes.  Photographic  staff,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Managing  Editor  F'.  P.  Mun»hy 
of  the  Telegram.  Photographers  named; 
Edw'ard  Cournoyer,  Howard  E,  Smith, 
Marvin  Richmond,  I-eo  E.  Meyer,  Robert 
W.  Lileystrom,  Paul  Savage.  Joseph  W. 
Lapine,  John  J.  McCann  and  Myrton 
Read. 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal — Tornado  pic¬ 
tures.  Taken  by  four  Journal  photogra¬ 
phers:  William  Gallagher,  Russ  Scott, 
Richard  Childs  and  Dante  Levi. 

Ohio  State  Journal  and  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch — State  i>enitentiary  riot 
pictures.  Photographers  of  both  papers. 
Figuiing  were  Bill  Foley  and  Charles 
Wilson,  State  Journal,  and  Harold  Hig¬ 
gins  and  Jack  Hutton,  Dispatch. 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald — 
Picture  coverage  of  I'red  McManus  cap¬ 
ture  and  detention.  Photographer  Mel 
Schieltz.  and  Wirephoto  operator  Dale 
Stierman  named. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  and  Pasco  (Wash.)  Columbia 
Basin  Herald — Teamwork  in  Glol>emaster 
crash  resulted  in  pictures  for  jwrtable 
transmission. 


APME  Meeting 

continued  from  page  12 


the  Washington  correspondents 
don’t  rush  in  with  rebuttals  as 
rapidly  as  they  should.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  take  McCarthy’s  infer¬ 
ences  and  lay  them  on  the  line  and 
let  rebuttals  catch  up  with  them 
at  a  much  later  time.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  it  was  the 
Sun-Times’  policy  to  hold  a  Mc¬ 
Carthy  story  until  the  person  ac¬ 
cused  could  be  given  a  chance  to 
reply,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  party. 

Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  said  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  “has  turned  into  a  side¬ 
show  barker  in  his  dealing  with 
the  pres.s”  in  getting  three  stories 
instead  of  one. 

Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  asserted;  “I  think  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy  is  a  cheap  demagog.”  He 
cited  such  instances  of  the  senator 
announcing  that  he  might  call  for¬ 
mer  President  Truman  to  testify, 
then  later  stating  that  Attorney 
General  Brownell  had  nothing  in 
his  files  to  warrant  Mr.  Truman 
being  called  before  the  McCarthy 
committee  and  finally  stating  the 


FBI  had  no  records  involving  the 
former  President. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  reminded  APME 
members  the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  that  such  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  are  held  behind  closed  doors, 
“yet  the  American  press  raises 
very  little  voice  against  these  sec¬ 
ret  proceedings.” 

William  Beale,  head  of  the  AP’s 
Washington  bureau,  defended  the 
manner  in  which  his  staff  is  cover¬ 
ing  Senator  McCarthy,  pointing 
out  that  he  (McCarthy)  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  U.  S.  Senate  committee 
and  has  the  authority  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  behind  him.  “We  have  got 
to  treat  McCarthy  the  same  way 
as  we  treat  other  chairmen,”  said 
Mr.  Beale. 

Seek  to  Be  Fair 
Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  ed¬ 
itor.  added  that  McCarthy  falls  in 
the  class  of  “highest  voltage”  from 
the  standpoint  of  emotional  im¬ 
pact,  yet  he  is  only  one  of  many 
controversial  stories  the  AP  has 
to  handle  with  fairness  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  He  pointed  out  that  AP  is 
under  pressure  from  “the  right, 
left  and  the  middle,”  but  is  doing 
an  extraordinarily  competent  job 
on  McCarthy  and  other  “highly 
charged  news.” 

Mr.  Gould  granted  that  AP’s 
stories  should  be  subject  to  scru¬ 
tiny,  but  added;  “We  are  not  in¬ 
timidated.  We  will  go  on  about 
our  business.  What  you  do  with 
it  is  strictly  the  responsibility  of 
the  newspapers’  copy  desks.” 

Russ  Wiggins,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  who  has  been  the  target 
of  some  of  Senator  McCarthy’s 
comments,  said  that  all  editors 
must  approach  this  particular 
problem  with  humility,  but  he 
warned:  “We  must  be  careful  not 
to  abandon  time-tested  methods  to 
deal  with  such  cases.” 

Discuss  Kinsey  Report 
The  Kinsey  report  also  received 
the  attention  of  editors  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
Gannett  Newspapers.  The  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  story,  he  said,  ranged 
all  the  way  from  full  treatment  to 
not  using  it  all,  with  such  varia¬ 
tions  as  a  book  review  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  to  one  paper  announc¬ 
ing  that  a  proof  of  the  story  could 
be  had  by  calling  at  the  newspaper 
office. 

Ed  Dooley,  Denver  Post,  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  attempt  should 
have  been  made  to  get  competent 
medical  comment  to  go  along 
with  the  Kinsey  book  report. 

Kenneth  R.  West,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  said  his  pa¬ 
per  published  a  14-inch  story  on 
the  Kinsey  report,  below  the  fold 
on  page  45  of  the  August  20  edi¬ 
tions.  “That  article  represented  an 
almost  completely  emasculated 
version  of  Alton  Blakeslee’s  report 
and  included  a  couple  of  his  side- 
bars  to  pad  it  out  even  to  its  two- 
thirds  of  a  column  length,”  he 
stated. 

John  F.  Day,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  raised  the  ques- 
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tion:  “Since  when  have  editors  be¬ 
come  preachers  and  moralists  in¬ 
stead  of  newspapermen?  Anybody 
who  didn’t  use  it,  missed  a  hell  of 
a  news  story.” 

Arch  Gerald,  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent,  said  that 
aside  from  the  moral  questions  in¬ 
volved.  his  paper  didn’t  use  the 
story  because  it  seemed  to  border 
on  free  advertising  for  the  book. 

William  A.  Ewing,  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin,  said  his 
paper  followed  the  New  York 
Times’  treatment,  a  short  story  on 
page  one  about  the  book  being 
released,  followed  by  a  book  re¬ 
view  on  Saturday.  The  competi¬ 
tion,  he  said,  started  to  run  the 
Kinsey  report  in  installments,  but 
after  two  days  dropped  it  entirely. 

Sam  Day,  New  York  Journal- 
American,  said  his  paper  played 
the  story  “big”  on  page  one,  with 
the  reader  reaction  about  50-50 
pro  and  con.  “We  gave  them  the 
news,”  he  said,  “and  I  believe  I 
would  do  it  again.” 

Sports  Cliche  Debate 

The  convention  opened  in  a 
lighter  vein,  with  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  “Great  Debate — Sports 
Cliches.”  Frank  Knight,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  revealing  results  from  the 
AP’s  Cliche  Poll,  conducted  by 
Ted  Smits,  AP  general  sports  ed¬ 
itor. 

The  10  most  disliked  cliches  as 
selected  by  member  paper  sports 
editors,  ranked  as  follows:  (1.) 
Mentor  (usually  cagey  or  genial); 
(2.)  Inked  pact;  (3.)  Pay  dirt: 
(4.)  Circuit  clout;  (5.)  Gonfalon; 
(6.)  Roaring  back  or  out  or  from 
behind;  (7.)  Outclassed  but  game 
(capable  of  numerous  variations); 
(8.)  Clobber;  (9.)  Gridders; 
(10.)  Cage  or  cagers. 

AP  managing  editors  came  up 
with  their  pet  peeves  among  sports 
cliches  in  a  corollary  poll: 

(1)  Pay  dirt;  (2)  circuit  clout; 
(3)  belted;  (4)  sea  of  mud;  (5) 
skein  (as  in  victories);  (6)  tilt 
the  lid;  (7)  hurler;  (8)  horsehide; 
(9)  slabsters;  (10)  hotly  con¬ 
tested. 

Cites  Leahy  Cliches 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Jr.,  India¬ 
napolis  (Ind.)  News,  said  that  de¬ 
spite  Ted  Smits’  campaign  against 
cliches,  a  few  of  them  still  slip  in- 

“A  debate  on  the  subject  of 
cliches  is  like  whipping  a  dead 
horse,”  he  said.  “Just  about  every¬ 
one  agrees  they’re  bad  when  used 
too  often — and  that’s  what  a  cli¬ 
che  is.  But  over  and  above  that, 
the  AP  sports  report — and  it  isn’t 
confined  to  sports  or  AP — contains 
some  gruesome  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  which  can  be  cured  only  by 
the  judicious  and  vigorous  use  of 
a  big,  black  copy  pencil.” 

Harold  Moore.  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch,  said  the  blame 
should  not  be  placed  with  the 
sports  writers,  but  laid  in  the  laps 
of  the  managing  editors.  Sports  de¬ 
partments  are  usually  off  in  * 
corner  and  there  is  little  guidance 
from  the  M.E.,  he  said. 
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continued  jrom  page  9 


paid  advertising,  and  it  is  a  dol- 
lars-and-cents  proposition  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper,”  pointed  out  Mrs. 
Lindberg. 

No  Advertising 

Miss  Johnson  attributed  the  rel¬ 
atively  small  space  music  gets  in 
comparison  with  movies  to  lack  of 
advertising  revenue  from  the  for¬ 
mer  field. 

“The  trick  is  to  get  more  read¬ 
ers,  therefore  get  more  advertising. 


marked  Mr.  Harrison. 


“There  is  no  yardstick  of  space  WITHOUT  so  much  as  a  D  sharp  in  sight,  this  panel  quartet  discussed  the  problems  of  their  business — 
to  advertising,"  protested  Mr.  music.  Their  jargon:  cadenza,  tessitura,  fioriture.  In  the  asual  order:  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  music  critic  and 
Lindstrom.  “Newspapers  get  no  executive  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Howard  Taubinan,  music  editor.  New  York  Times;  Harriet 
revenue  from  baseball,  no  reve-  Johnson,  music  critic.  New  York  Post;  and  Jay  Ha  rrison,  music  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


nue  from  books,  yet  they  give 

space  to  those  fields,  space  that  a  lifetime  with  ill-chosen  or  light 
has  intrinsic  value.  words,”  pled  Mr.  Taubman. 

“Music  is  hard  to  headline,”  he  Arthur  Judson  of  the  New  York 
continued.  “I  prefer  a  label  head  Philharmonic  -  Symphony  Society 
so  the  emphasis  will  not  be  had  some  criticism  of  the  critics 
changed.  The  editor,  you  must  re-  themselves,  partly  for  their  “prop- 
member,  .serves  the  reader,  not  an  aganda”  for  contemporary  music 
orchestra,  and  he  must  exercise  his  just  because  it  is  contem^rary. 
news  judgment.  For  you  to  write  Criticism  of  Critics 

your  own  heads  might  be  a  solu-  “I  wish  critics  would  be  more 
tion.”  observant  of  facts — I  know  you 

“Our  problem  is  to  bring  the  have  to  meet  a  deadline — but  veri- 
art  of  music  and  Che  average  fy  the  facts,”  advised  Mr.  Judson. 
American  together,”  concluded  “i  know  the  by-line  tempts  you  to 
Mr.  Taubman.  “You  must  be  a  write  a  sparkling  article,  but  as  a 
crusader,  a  deep  thinker  and  if  critic  I  would  not  be  a  propa- 
you  are  a  good  reporter  you  will  gandist.  I  would  be  a  human- 
catch  the  imagination  of  readers  being  among  human-beings  and 
and  make  music  exciting  to  peo-  know  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  1 
pie.  Music  is  getting  on  front  would  not  write  criticism  just  for 
pages  that  way.”  the  critics.  You  have  an  obliga- 

Critic  As  Crusader  tion  to  your  newspapers  because 

Another  important  panel  was  the  public  says  the  newspaper  says 
devoted  to  discussion  of  “Critic  As  so  and  so.” 

Crusader,”  with  Virgil  Thomson,  Olin  Downes,  critic.  New  York 
critic.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Times,  declared: 
and  well  known  music  composer,  “I  don’t  favor  crusader,  mission- 
as  moderator.  ary,  educator,  judge — the  critic  is 

“I  am  gagged  by  that  word  none  of  these  things.  He  is  a  vital 
‘crusader’  in  the  beginning,"  led  part — a  potent  part — of  the  listen- 
off  Mr.  Lindstrom,  “because  it  im-  ing  audience,  the  only  essential  at- 
plies  that  music  meets  resistance  titude  for  him  to  take, 
that  must  be  overcome  in  a  mili-  “Be  what  you  are,”  urged  the 
tant  way.  The  public  does  iK)t  dean  of  New  York  critics.  “Be  a 
like  crusading  and  crusading  news-  student  of  music  your.self,  find  out 
papers  have  become  successful  for  all  you  can  and  communicate  it, 
other  things.  I  would  settle  for  try  to  bring  the  beauty  that  music 
the  word  ‘educator’  instead  of  cru-  is  to  the  audience  to  your  readers, 
sader — it’s  more  palatable.  Be  true  to  yourself.  Have  a  fresh 

Harold  Kendrick,  manager.  New  zest  for  the  newness  of  the  sub- 
Haven  (Conn.)  Symphony,  report-  ject,  scrap  for  the  right  when  a 
cd  that  the  New  Haven  newspapers  thing  Ls  horrible — that  is  the  essen- 
are  very  cooperative  and  will  use  tial  province  of  the  critic..  Music 
approximately  1,000  columns  of  is  a  fascinating,  bewildering  and 
music  news  this  year.  exciting  art.” 

Arthur  Berger,  Brandeis  Univer-  “The  purveyor  of  easy  opinions 
sity,  formerly  a  music  critic  for  is  a  man  of  no  dignity,”  a.sserted 
the  Sew  York  Sun  and  New  York  Mr.  Thomson.  “This  is  a  service 
Herald  Tribune,  preferred  educator  of  information,  a  description  of 
to  crusader  and  Mr.  Affelder  of  what  it  sounded  and  felt  like,  an 
the  Brewklyn  Eagle  preferred  “mis-  analysis  of  how  it  got  that  way. 
sionary”  to  either.  and  you  can  risk  an  opinion  of  its 

We  must  act  as  consumer  future  in  repertoire.  Admit  your 
guide.s,  run  record  reviews,  spoon  personal  equation  and  the  reader 
feed  them  with  new  music  as  well  can  take  it  into  account.  The  more 
as  old,  acquaint  them  in  advance  explaining  the  better — paint  a  pic- 
with  what  to  expect,  adopt  a  wise  tore.  The  last  one-tenth  is  alt  that 
and  happy  medium  of  language,”  need  be  opinion,  and  all  the  rest 
Mr.  Affelder.  is  what  took  place  and  its  mean- 

Let’s  not  dismiss  the  work  of  ing. 


“Standards  of  common  sense  are  views  of  two  of  those  concerts  by 
the  best  you  can  find,”  concluded  visiting  critics,  with  Miles  Kasten- 
Mr.  Thomson.  “You  don’t  have  dieck.  New  York  Journal- A meri- 
to  be  right  but  you  do  have  to  be  can,  and  chairman.  Music  Critics 
clear.”  Circle  of  New  York  City,  as  mod- 

Mrs.  Golden  brought  up  the  erator. 
problem  of  a  “double  standard”  in  Roster  of  Critics 

criticism  of  a  local  amateur  group  Out-of-town  music  critics  for 
and  a  visiting  professional  orches-  newspapers  present  included  Gor- 
tra  of  much  greatei  experience  and  Armstrong,  New  Haven 

pretension.  (Conn.)  Register;  Edwin  Berga- 

You  can  tell  the  truth  if  you  Brevard,  N.  C..  who  writes 

ase  precise  language,  replied  Mr.  ^lany  North  Carolina  newspa- 
Taubman,  but  if  you  are  petulant  p^^s;  Alan  Branigan,  Newark  (N. 
you  will  hurt  l^al  civic  effort,  j  ^  Evening  News;  Willard  Clark, 
Butter 'them  up  but  don  t  let  any-  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  George 
one  kid  hiovself.  Cornwell,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour- 

Mr.  Downes  said  not  a  double  jer-News;  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden, 
standard  but  a  comparative  stand-  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  Miss 
ard,  IS  involved.  Advice  from  the  p  Hiack,  Butler  (Pa.) 

group  was  for  reviews  to  be  hon-  E^gle;  Parker  La  Bach,  Bay  Shore 
est  and  frank  and  yet  encouraging  y.)  Sentinel;  Mrs.  Lovenia 

and  palatable  for  1(k^  musicians,  Lindberg,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle; 
who  can  be  praused  honestly  for  ^arl  Lindstrom.  Hartford  (Conn.) 
their  freshness,  youth  and  football  Wriston  Locklair,  Char- 

spirrt.  lacking  in  older  professional  Observer;  Miss  Tere 

groups.  ....  Pascone,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 

Mr.  Downes  said  he  wished  he  jeiegram;  Frank  Prindl,  Lexington 
had  started  in  a  small  town  as  an  ^  Herald;  Mrs.  Philip  C. 
assistant  to  a  critic  who  would  Northampton  (Mass.)  Dailv 

have  blue-penciled  and  corrected  Gazette;  Mrs.  Charles 

his  copy.  Spangenberg.  St.  Joseph  (Mich.) 

Small  Town  Chance  Herald  Pre\.s;  Muss  Ruth  Tripp. 

“There  is  a  grand  chance  in  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal;  Mrs. 
small  town  for  the  critic  to  learn  Mary  Tyson,  Independence  (Mo.) 
his  job,  be  a  music  member  of  the  Examiner;  Miss  Beverly  Wolter, 
community  and  gradually  learn  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times; 
his  trade  from  the  bottom,”  he  Frederick  L.  Black,  Terre  Haute 
said.  (Ind.)  Star,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Nolan 

“Kiss  or  kill  criticism  is  an  er-  Slaybaugh,  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
ror,”  Mr.  Taubman  remarked.  Reporter  Dispatch. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  New  York  newspaper  music 
or  bad  concert.  Description  of  all  critics  included  Nora  Holt,  Am- 
elements  of  it  are  part  of  your  sterdam  News;  William  Rogers, 
duty.”  Associated  Press;  Paul  .Affelder, 

Two  foreign  critics  briefly  de-  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Francisco  V.  Por- 
scribed  the  present  state  of  music  tela.  La  Prensa;  Virgil  Thomson, 
criticism  in  their  countries.  They  Jay  Harrison.  Francis  D.  Perkins, 
were  Henry  de  la  Grange,  Revue  Peggy  Glenville-Hicks  and  Theo- 
Musicale,  Paris,  and  a  contributor  dore  Strongin,  New  York  Herald 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Tribune;  Miles  Kastendieck,  New 
and  Minos  Dounias,  critic  for  York  Journal-.American;  Harriett 
Kathimerini,  Athens,  on  a  three-  Johnson,  New  York  Post;  Olin 
month  visit  to  the  U.  S.  Downes,  Howard  Taubman.  Ross 

The  panel  sessions  were  at  the  Parmenter,  Harold  Schonberg. 
Lotos  Club.  Those  attending  were  John  Briggs.  New  York  Times; 
guests  at  a  luncheon  at  the  New  Fred  Low,  Stats  Zeitung;  Douglas 
York  Times  and  at  a  number  of  Watt,  New  York  News;  Robert 
concerts.  The  closing  session  was  Bagar  and  Louis  Biancolli.  New 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  re-  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
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RADIO  AND  TV 

Tape-Recorded 
TV  Pictures 
Are  in  View 

A  new  concept  of  television 
broadcasting  opened  this  week  with 
Gen.  David  SarnofT s  quiet  but 
dramatic  announcement  that  RCA 
has  developed  a  system  for  record¬ 
ing  pictures  on  half-inch-wide  mag¬ 
netic  tape. 

As  if  the  first  demonstration  of 
coast-to-coast  color  TV  by  RCA 
engineers  wasn't  enough  news  for 
the  day.  General  SarnofT  disclosed 
the  tape  wizardry,  saying  “it  is  a 
method  that  records  and  repro¬ 
duces  pictures  in  motion  in  black- 
and-white  and  in  color,  with  no 
intermediate  steps  such  as  film 
processing.” 

Both  economical  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  the  use  of  the  tape  holds  the 
additional  possibility  that  viewers 
may  record  their  favorite  shows 
right  at  home  and  play  them  back 
when  they  so  desire.  The  whole 
process  is  electronic. 

The  first  New  York-Hollywood 
transmission  of  compatible  color 
TV  with  live  shows  went  off 
smoothly  and  General  SarnofT  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  FCC  would  an¬ 
nounce  its  approval  of  the  new 
broadcasting  standards  before 
Christmas,  which  has  previously 
been  indicated  as  the  goal. 

Business  Notes 

,A  49  PER  CENT  share  in  KAFY- 
■AM-TV  at  Bakersfield.  Calif,  is 
being  acquired  by  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  operates 
KRON-TV,  San  Francisco.  Shel¬ 
don  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Geneva  ' 
Anderson,  his  mother,  are  selling 
their  52  per  cent  interest  in  KAFY 
for  $200,000. 

« 

Storer  Broadcasting  Co.  has  filed 
plans  to  sell  200,000  shares  of 
common  stock  to  raise  $2,800,000. 
Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Co.  has  acquired  $1,450,000  in 
newly-issued  preferred  stock  of 
Storer  which  owns  several  radio 
and  television  stations  and  the 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Florida  Sun. 

«  *  ♦ 

A  Channel  8  grant  for  LaCrosse, 
Wis.  was  made  last  week  by  FCC 
to  WKBH  Television,  Inc.,  follow¬ 
ing  a  merger  of  two  contestants, 
WKBH  and  WKTY.  The  former 
will  hold  49  per  cent  interest  and 
the  latter  41  per  cent,  the  remain¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  to  be  held  by  local 
residents. 

Facilities  of  WKTY,  affiliated 
with  La  Crosse  Tribune,  will  be 
sold  and  if  they  bring  less  than 
$140,000,  WKBH  will  make  up 
half  of  the  difference. 

s!e  *  Jf: 

Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting  Serv¬ 
ices,  affiliated  with  the  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  of  Maine,  was 
left  the  sole  applicant  for  Chan¬ 
nel  15,  Portland,  by  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  Murray  Carpenter  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  The  Carpenter  group  said 


it  was  unable  to  obtain  adequate  Herb  Robinson,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
financial  backing  for  the  TV  oper-  Times  staffer,  will  head  the  news 
ation  but  it  has  agreed  to  buy  two  department  of  KOMO-TV,  begin- 
Gannett  radio  stations  at  Bangor  ning  Nov.  16.  The  new  NBC  af- 
for  $45,000.  filiate  goes  on  the  air  Dec.  10. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  : 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOOH 
2510  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Sity.  Iowa 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binshamton,  N.  T.  j 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bonrbt 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies.  i 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif.  ! 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNTDBR 

Newspaper  Broker  > 

_ Venice,  California _  i 

★★  WE  arc  not  as  much  interested  in  j 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes  | 
and  (U).,  62.")  Market  Street.  San  Fran-  i 
eiseo  o.  California. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AOENCY  ” 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteons,  confidential,  personal-  < 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192,  . 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

•  •30  rALlF(>KNlA  Weekly  Proper- I 
ties.  Priced  from  $22,000  to  $300,000, 
await  your  inspection.  Call  on  us  to 
furnish  th(‘  facts. 

.1.  K.  (iABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside.  California  I 

CONFIDENTIAL.  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 

Newspaper  Appraisers 
APPRAISAL.S  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
“Newspaper  Plant  SpeelaUats*’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ I 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  j 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes  | 

Experienced  court  witness  i 

35  years  in  newspaper  work  i 

A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUTSEN  | 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 

Newapaper  Consnltanta  ' 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob-  : 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  , 

PublkatioiM  for  Sale 

OALIfDRNIA  newspapers  for  sale.  { 
CARL  BARKOW,  Box  683,  Banning,  ; 
California.  California  publisher  over 
35  years.  Associated  with  Frank  Cham-  | 
bers  Agency. _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
★★★  Very  nice  small  daily  in  excel¬ 
lent  agricultural  area  of  Northern 
California.  Established  as  daily  over  I 
25  years.  Total  price  $45,000  which  is 
less  than  gross  annual  volume.  A.  W. 
STYPES  &  CO.,  625  Market  Street.  ' 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  i 

★★★  Prize  winning  weekly  doing  ap-  j 
proximately  $30,000  volume.  Total 
price  $28,000  which  includes  building  < 
appraised  at  $12,000.  Fine  for  sports-  1 
man.  A.  W.  STYPES  &  CO.,  625  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
ARlZON.l:  Exclusive  weekly  in  sub¬ 
urb  of  growing  city.  Gross  .$28,000. 
.Must  be  sold.  Jack  L.  Stoll  and  .Vsso- 
eiates,  4958  .Melrose,  Los  .\ngeles  29, 

California.  _  _ 

FOR  S.\LE:  Midwest  weekly  free  dis¬ 
tribution  over  125,000  circulation.  Es¬ 
tablished  1926.  Box  4545,  Editor  & 
Publislier.  ^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 

FOR  SALK:  Established  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  print  shoi>  completely 
equipped  including  linotype,  located  in 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  Widow 
must  sacrifice.  $16,500.  Telephone 
Ridgewood  6-1701  or  .\Llendale  1- 
3jJM._  _ _ _ _ 

.VEWiSI’.AI’ER-R.XDIO  r  o  m  b  i  ua  t  ion. 
$300,000.  Will  sell  separately.  Making 
good  profit  and  will  stand  rigid  in¬ 
vestigation.  Fourth  down  balance  over 
three  years. 

YOr.X'G  daily  now  grossing  $70,000 
and  in  the  t>lac  k.  Terms. 

WEEKLY  in  com|ietitive  fiebl.  Gross 
$60,000.  Will  sell  interest  or  whole 
property.  .Ml  pro|MTties  in  Southezst, 

Broker.  Box  4514.  Care  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

NKWISPAPERS  WANTED  —  We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offerings  fur  below  demand. 
If  you've  thought  of  selling,  let  u«  tell 
you.  without  obligation,  how  we  oper 
ate.  Bailey -Krebbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc..  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

OHIO  WEEKLY  and  Job  Shop  gros¬ 
sing  $150,000  lip.  Only  $28,000  down 
handles  (equal  partnership  also  con¬ 
sidered).  .\  fabulous  buy:  write  fullyl 
DI.VL.  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Business  Opportunities 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 

CHART  AREA  2,  established 
78  years,  now  averaging 
$100,000  gross.  Needs  recap¬ 
italization  for  modernization 
and  expanaion  purposes. 
Present  management  willing 
to  continue  active  participa¬ 
tion. 

Box  4400,  Editor  &  Fubliiher 

WOULD  consider  selling  competent 
editorial  or  advertising  man  a  sizable 
interest  in  a  small  soutliern  daily, 
making  riiuney  too.  Would  require 
$12,50(1  and  starting  salary  would  he 
$100.  This  is  an  opportunity  which  it 
not  found  every  day,  piibli.sher  wanti 
to  relax.  Write  Box  4542.  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

Period  k«I  Subscriptioas 

Y(>l''l-I)  H.WE  the  answers  to  101 
questions  in  the  1954  International 
Yearbook — included  in  your  Editor  t 
I’nhlislier  snliseription. 

Only  ^.r»0 

Writi*  Kditor  &  I’lihlibher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Syndicates — F  catures 

HUMAN  EMOTIONS,  250  worda.  7- 
days  week,  dated,  January  lit. 
Samples. 

3-HoIiday  features.  2  to  600  wordi. 
Box  4423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Presa  Engineers _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTOM 
Ditmantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

Trucking  Service  A 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  zemi-vz* 
White  Mustang  with  32’  semi-flat  1x4 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11X64  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif- 
POplar  5-0610 

MACHINISTS— Dismantling.  morW 
asiemblinf,  entire  newspei^r  pltBU' 
Repairi,  mainteoenee,  service  natioa* 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC.  , 

3626 — 31  8t„  Loag  laland  City  1.  N.T- 
STillwell  6-0098-0009 
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newspaper  services 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Engineers 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers  | 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts  j 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pretiat  ; 

anywhere 

28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  I 
Phone  SPrlnf  T*1T40 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenmce — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.i 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duple*  i 

and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs  j 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22  — AC  Drive 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide  —  23  B/ie”  —  Complete 
Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

steel  Cylinders.  Rolier  Bearings  — 

21  — -Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 

22  H"  _ 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22 H”-  8 

Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO.  1 

Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs,  | 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of  | 
presses  Coast  to  Coast  | 

Tel.  3-4184  975  N.  Church  Street  ' 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
23  9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions — 
Balloon  Former 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS  I 

6  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine.  | 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel  | 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories.  : 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  3«  j 


6  UNIT  HOE— 2595 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21V4" 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  86,  N.  T. 
8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 
Press.  22'j"  cut-off.  Angle-bar  folder. 
AG  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Outstanding 
value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery. 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chi- 
cago,  Detroit. _ 

Used  Presses 


HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS 

22%"  cutoff 
AiC  Drive 

Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers. 

HOE  4-UNIT  PRESS 

22  cutoff 
AC  Drive 

End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
and  2  Folders 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y 


GOSS  16-page  Tubular,  Two  to  One 
Model,  two  color  cylinders,  quarter- 
page  folder,  speed  30,000  per  hour 
All  stereotype.  A.C.  drive.  Flat  bed 
in  trade. 

George  C.  Oxford 

Boise,  Idaho  Box  903 


HOE  PAN'COA.ST  CO.MIC  press,  22^4 
cut-off.  uiideineath  feed,  ilouhle  fold¬ 
er.  12  cylinders  in  three  staiks.  I'qiiip- 
j»il  with  double  ender.  12.5  h.p.  D.('. 
drive  and  controls,  as  is,  where  is. 
Press  Nt».  2h(ttl.  Write  .1.  K.  Kosene, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pioneer  Press,  .St. 
Paul.  .Miiiiiesota. 


SCOTT  SPEED  KING  24  pasp  press. 
Goss  heavv  duty  mat  roller,  all  stereo- 


type 
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Stereotype 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PRINTING  PLANT 

Duplex  Dry  Mat  Roller,  3  years  old. 

Hoe  Radial  Router 
Hammond  Full  Page  Scorcher;  Goss 
8  Column  Casting  Box;  Hoe  Combina¬ 
tion  Jig  Saw  and  Drill;  Millikcn 
Nailing  Machine;  Ton  Metal  pot — gas; 
Two  Stereotype  Trimmers. 

All  in  excellent  condition — priced 
right  for  quick  sale. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
82  Beeknian  St.,  New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
BEektnan  31791 


NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision  I  ★  SINCE  newspapers  conatantly  are 


Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Makes 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  16^"  x  24>4".  i 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam-  ' 
ford.  Connecticut. _ 

LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE 

Model  29,  mixer.  Serial  No.  52026 

Two  90,  two  72-channel  magazines.  ' 
two  extra  72-rhannel;  six-mold  disk,  j 
all  new  molds,  with  14  point  molds  to 
set  11.9  and  23.10  ems;  18  point  two-  j 
letter  to  set  11.9  and  23.10  and  24 
point  two-letter  to  set  11.9  and  23.10; 
Quadder.  Mohr  Jaw  Change;  110-Volt 
Motor,  Electric  Metal  Pot. 

Model  30.  mixer.  Serial  No.  51606 

Two  90,  two  72  and  four  .Auxiliary  I 
Magazines,  two  extra  72  and  three 
extra  Auxiliary  Magazines;  font  of  30  1 
triangle  69  Bodoni  Bold  in  two  Auxil¬ 
iary  and  1  font  24  triangle  121  Bodo¬ 
ni  Bold  in  one  of  the  72-channel  inaga-  | 
xines,  six-mold  disks,  all  new  molds,  I 
with  14  point  to  set  11.9  and  23.10  I 
ems;  18  point  two-letter  and  30  point  * 
to  set  11.9  ems.  24  point  two-letter  to 
set  11.9  and  23.10  ems;  Quadder  and  ; 
Mohr  Jaw  Change;  110-Volt  Motor,  ! 
Electric  Metal  Pot. 

Can  he  seen  running  until  January 
5.  Contact  Purchasing  Department. 
Conrier-Joiirnal,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


replacing  preasea  with  new  GOSS 
unite,  we  uenally  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  availsble  or  which  msy 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1585  8.  Paalina  St.  Ohicafo.  llHnoii 


LINOTYPES  and  Tntertypes.  Mod»U  ! 
S',  8.  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C— C8M, 
thoroaichly  rt'bulU.  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eiicht  page  Ooss  Comet.  North- 
04°  ^i*chine  Works.  323  North  Fourth 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 

Used  Whitlock  Premier 
newspaper  press  well  main¬ 
tained.  Reaxon  for  selling, 
changing  to  Duplex.  This  is  a 
bargain.  Write: 

MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
MOCKSVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Phone  84  -  Mr.  Bowman 


FOR  SALE:  Two  75-h.p.  Century 
main  drive  press  motors  equipped  with 
bank  of  balanced  resistors  and  dia¬ 
gram.  220-Volt,  AC,  60  cycles.  About 
five  years  old,  in  first-class  condition. 
Price  $1500  per  motor.  Contact  A.  T 
Blease,  Caller-Times,  Corpus  Christi. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  ! 

2  presses — 9  units — Twinned  ! 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former  | 
Both  Preasea  have  Color  Cylinders.  I 
Unitype  AC  drives,  complete  Stereo  I 

Equipment  less  than  6  yeara  old. 
Availsble  January — will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel.  : 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  , 


4-DECK  GOSS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Double  Width  22>i"  cut  off 
Double  Folder  and  full  auto¬ 
matic  A.C.  drive  with  com¬ 
pensators  for  color  printing. 

IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

KRATMAN 
Machinery  Sales  Co. 

608  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


DUPLEX  flat  bed  QQ  aeries  12  page; 
6  Color  40"  Gravure,  folder,  new; 
Babcock  Optinius,  22  x  35  with  folder; 
4  page  Scott  37  x  51,  8  col.  folder. 
Behrens.  427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  METRCPCLITAN 


Page 


—  1  Unit  .">  Piute 
Drive  —  Half  anil 


monotype  mats — Many  modern 
Dres.  most  sizes.  Write  Business 
Mzntger,  Knickerbocker  News,  Al- 
o«ny.  New  York. 

Model  U  linotype,  serial  over 

^*'**f*rir  Pot.  fi-mold  disc,  sin¬ 
gle  keyboard,  fast  distributor.  3  main 
magazines,  wide  auxiliary,  A.C.  motor 
fine  condition,  available  immedinte- 
y.  Dealer.  Box  4tl3,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.I'*''*  column  stereo  rhase.s  and  12 
urtles.  Ised.  Good  condition.  Sacri- 
ce  for  quick  sale.  Need  room.  Herald. 
Hollywood.  Florida. 

**'  where  is.  Linotype 
ili?i  *28093.  In  good  eon- 

released  about  Jan.  15, 
'»>4.  Times  Herald,  H.  E.  Kosberg. 
-  orristown,  Pennsylvania. 


2  2. Vi" 

Wide.  .\('  Chain 
Quarter  Enid. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  .Metal  Fur- 
iiHi-e;  Puui|>  and  Spout:  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  (ihifi- 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  .Vorrh- 
er:  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
.V  V  A I  LA  MI.E  I M  M  EDI  ATELY— 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.>00  Fifth  .Vve.,  New  Y'ork  36 


Publishers  Rely  on  these  pages  for 
their  EQUIPMENT  and  SUPPLY 
NEEDS.  List  Yonr  Offerings  NOWI 
Inquire  for  lower  26  and  52 
Times  Rates. 


FOR 

SAl.E;  1 

tti'^.s  heavy 

duty 

Dry 

Mut 

Roller,  ill 

.tin  drive.  A 

Motor. 

Deal' 

IT.  Box  36: 

111.  Editor  A- 

I'll  1)1 

isher. 

WANTED  TO 

BUY — Tail 

Ciitte 

r  for 

2 1 '  > 

"  lUt-off  .' 

"Stereotype  p 

lates. 

Box 

4508 

.  Kditor  A 

PiiblishtT. 

HOE 

tail  anil 

trimming  knives: 

twt» 

sets 

of  \o».  C3 

13  ami  C315. 

and 

C364 

11  ml 

C365.  All 

45“  lievel. 

Like 

n«*w . 

.*35 

per  set.  \t 

■w.  Tribune. 

Fulli 

1‘rton, 

('alifo  rnia. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

OIKECTO.M  AT,  300  Ton.  20  x  26!  > 
Platen 

HOE  Dry  .Mat  Roller.  32  x  40 
(iOSS  Full  Page  Flat  Caster,  like  new. 
Model  69E 

DCPLEX  Tubular  Casting  Boxes 
DUPLEX  Curved  I’late  Shaver 
DUPLEX  Double  Tail  Cutter 
HOE  (Daniels)  18  x  3i)  Flat  .Shaver 
OSTRANDER  Seymour,  knife  tyfie. 
Flat  Shaver 

WESEL  Curved  Plate  Caster 
HOE  .Mono  Rail  Beveler 
WESEL  Rougher  19  x  32 
WE.SEL  Stereotyiie  Saw 
NO.  1  and  No.  2  Rouse  Band  Saws 
MILLER  Universal  Saws 
PROOF  Press,  25  x  54.  power  driven 
felt  roller,  aiitoinatii 
.MODEL  18  Linotype 
Channel  Magazines 
.MODEL  19  Linotype, 
one  .Vux.  Magazine 
VO.  11  Babiork.  43 
Cross  Feeder 


inking 
with  two 


rith  two  main. 


rith 


THE  M.  L.  ABRAMS  COMPANY 


1841  Prospect  .\  venue 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


SO,  60  OR  75  B.P.  AC  motor  prez* 
drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boiie,  Idnho 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHER  wants  sin¬ 
gle  width  32  page  press  with  quarter 
page  folder  capable  of  printing  2  to 
32  pages,  224i"  cut-off,  adaptable  for 
color.  Give  full  information  and  price. 

Box  4415,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — 'Used  Pony  Autoplate  with 
22H  cut-off.  State  condition  and  price 
to  The  Berkshire  Ragle,  Pittsfleld, 
Mx«.se>i  nxettx 

WANTHID— 8  STEREO  ('H.Xs'E.S.  for 
23-9/16  i-iit-iiff  )iress.  not  smaller  than 
23  X  16' i  in.  inside.  The  Poiiltryman, 
Vineland,  New  Jer.sey. 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

ACCOUNTANT  with  newipaper  or 
CPA  experience.  Good  opportunity  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  travel  mostly  in 
midwest  territory.  Box  4427.  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 

in'HIJSHKK  of  ;in 
.Motrojiolitan  ♦vening  news¬ 
paper  wishes  t(»  be  relieved 
of  Noiiie  of  his  operational 
respon^vibilities.  Thi'^  will  ]>re- 
M»*nt  an  opportunity  to  an  ex- 
perieiired  newspaper  Business 
Mana;ier  to  j-erve  as  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  at  an  attrae- 
tive  starting  salary.  <»ive  full 
detail  of  jobs  heM  in  rejily- 
ing  to  Box  4*>31.  Kditor  A 
!*iiblisher. 


WANTKD — Manager  for  .>0.0tl0  vol¬ 
ume  weekly  located  in  Michigan.  Must  . 
be  experieneed.  good  personality  ami  * 
a  go-getter.  Experienced  job  work  es- 
tiinator  and  salesman,  familiar  with 
advertising.  Review  is  staffed  with  ex-  ^ 
eellent  physical  properties  including 
Hoe  Press  and  has  jiresently  rapacity 
of  2tl  hours  weekly.  State  fully  quali- 
Heutions  and  salary  needs.  Box  4r>Hb 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

ilAXACiKK  for  morning  (iaily  in  fast 
growing  midwest  city,  ronimercial 
I)rinting  and  circulation  department 
experience  helpful.  Opportunity  to  buy 
share  of  business.  Write  Box  4500, 
Editor  A-  Publisher,  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary  desired. 


_ Clrcalattoa _ I 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  for  | 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  opera-  | 
tion.  .  .  .  Advancement  for  go-getter  a  ' 
reasonable  possibility.  .  .  .  Salary,  | 
bonus  and  car  allowance.  Also  expens¬ 
es  when  on  the  road.  Oroup  insnranee. 

.  .  Hospitalization.  .  .  .  Eastern  city 
of  about  100,000.  .  .  .  Give  age,  ex-  | 
perience,  salary  expected,  references  I 
and  when  available  in  reply.  .  .  .  Confi¬ 
dential  if  desired.  Write  Box  4304, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  { 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE:  Experienced  > 
manager  in  thirties  with  knowledge  I 
of  Little  Merchant  plan,  promotion  all 
phases  circulation  for  paper  in  12,000 
bracket  in  highly  competitive  field  in 
Alaska.  Prefer  successful  manager  of 
smaller  paper  who  wants  to  move  up.  ' 
Excellent  starting  salary.  Single  man 
or  married  without  children  preferable.  ' 
Apply  .Air  Mail,  Daily  News,  Box  1660, 
Anchorage.  .Alaska. 

Live-wire  young  man  for 

ASSISTANT  PIKCULATION 

MANAGER 

Opportunity  for  advancement.  Prefer  ■ 
person  from  mid  west.  Write  giving 
age.  experience,  etc.  to  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  &  Press.  Logansport.  Indiana. 

ANTICIPATING  ('HA:r(,“E  to  LilUe 
Merchant  plan  to  expedite  and  in¬ 
crease  city  circulation  and  planning  a 
drive  for  circulation  increase  in  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  Services  of  experienced 
circulation  man  required.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment  for  man  willing  to  take  over 
complete  i-ontrol  of  progressive  daily’s 
circulation.  Interested  party  air  mail 
immediately,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  experience.  Daily  News,  Lewistown, 
Montana. 

Cliissified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

METROPOLITAN  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  qnalified  man  to  assist  Clas- 
>ifie(l  Advertising  Manager.  Applicant 
innst  have  thorouijli  background  of 
'•ales  administration  in  this  field  plus 
ability  to  analyze  sales  and  organize 
activity  of  phone  and  outside  staff. 
Write  for  personal  interview  giving 
full  details*  which  will  be  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  to  Box  PE  1^36.  221  West 
41  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dlfiplay  AdvertfaiBg  j 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Young  ! 
man  with  three  or  four  years  experi-  ; 
ence  on  perhaps  a  small  newspaper  ' 
who  would  like  to  join  the  staff  of  a  I 
newspaper  offering  a  greater  opportu-  I 
nity.  This  position  will  be  permanent. 
Anotheii  man  is  being  added  to  the  ' 
staff  to  relieve  present  salesmen  of  I 
some  of  their  accounts,  the  new  roan  ! 
taking  them  over.  Young  man  must  be 
a  salesman  and  know  how  to  write 
and  lay  out  ads.  Please  write  in  detail 
about  your  experience,  yourself  and 
family.  Include  the  names  of  two 
references.  Address;  S.  L.  Squier,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Jackson  Citizen 

Patriot,  Jackson.  Michigan, _ 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Must  be  able  to  make 
good  layouts  and  sell  special  promo¬ 
tions.  Salary  and  commission.  Paul 
Morgan.  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texar¬ 
kana,  Texas. 

ADVERTISING  S.ALESMAN,  real  go 
getter.  Capabilities  must  include  lay¬ 
out.  selling  and  i)romotion  work.  Good 
starting  salary,  excellent  chance  for 
advancement.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Arnold, 
.Advertising  Director,  Tlie  Leader-Re- 
publican.  Gloversville,  New  York. 
KXCE LLE NT“0PP0RTUN1TY  for  ad- 
vertising  man  who  can  make  layouts 
and  sell.  Permanent  job  on  one  of 
Iowa's  better  twice-a-week  new.spa- 
pers.  If  you  are  not  happy  in  your 
jiresent  spot  or  are  a  good  second 
man  who  wants  more  opportunity  this 
job  is  for  you.  Write,  give  age,  ex- 
tierience  and  starting  salary.  Repub¬ 
lican  &  Independent.  Humboldt,  Iowa. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

“Heads  UP”  young  man  for  imme¬ 
diate  opening  as  assistant  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  Newbnryport  (Maa- 
sachnsetts)  Daily  Newa  (PM),  (fe¬ 
stive  ability,  energy  and_  ambition 
more  important  than  experience.  Top 
“J”  school  grads  welcome  if  they 
know  layout,  copy  and  like  to  sell. 
Adequate  base  salary  with  attractive 
incentive.  Give  references,  record,  first 
letter.  Newbnryport  Daily  News,  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts, _ 

SMALL  Central  New  York  afternoon 
daily  has  immediate  opening  for  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  Must  be 
able  to  write  and  lay  out  ads.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Write  Box  4421,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  giving  experience  and 
sslsrv  desired^ _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN.VOER  for  ABC 

i-ampus  and  city  morning  daily.  Alod- 
.'St  salary  and  oi.portiinity  for  grad- 
'latc  work  at  large  midwestern  uni- 
v.'csity.  Start  Februarv  1.  Write  Box 
4."i32.  Editor  .A-  Piiblislior.  _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  toj.  nol.  h  ^ 
display  coj.y  and  layout  man  with  , 
.■x'.i'rii-ne..  in  s.Tvi.  ai.'  •■!n:il'  and  I 

i.irge  ai'ennnts.  -\n  exo.dlint  npinirtn- 
n'ty  to  join  a  stindy  .and  aggessive 
d  iiartni.'nt  wh.  re  ability  will  In^  re- 
.•o.-niz.'il  in  p.iy  and  pronintinn.  Evn- 
ing  daily.  exi-Iiisiv.'  in  fi.'bl.  in  .‘‘i'  it'ni 
tnid-wi's't  city.  Ideal  year  r.uin.l  cE- , 
mat.'.  -A  superb  conne  linn  for  a  p.'r- i 
son  who  seeks  pernian.  n.  v  with  a  | 
good  newspaper  in  a  goiid  .'ity.  AVriti'  | 
Box  _K^Bn£  .t  Publish. t.  . 

lAIAlEDTATE  OPENING  on  a  recently! 
inirchased  newsj.ap.'r  in  .Tacksonvill*'.  | 

North  Carolina.  AVarm  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  year  ’round.  Present  staff  is 
being  ex]>anded  and  the  opening  is 
permanent  for  the  right  young  man 
who  can  prove  himself  capable  for 
further  advancement.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  with  Salary  open  I 
Afiist  he  well  qualified  to  sell  new  ac- 
eonnts.  service  and  layout.  Piease 
state  in  detail  background,  experi¬ 
ence.  family,  salary  requirements.  .Ad¬ 
dress: — W.  K.  Glasgow,  .lacksonville 
news  &  Views.  Jacksonville.  N.  C. 
SEIjP-ST  artEI?.  wanted  to  take  over 
advertising  for  three  t-n  weeklv  news¬ 
papers.  tipper  New  A'ork  State;  he 
interested  in  selling  special  jtages  an.1 
editions:  provide  se’-vice  t.est  ae- 

eoiints.  Box  4.".49.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE 
AV  A  NT 
TH*-'  BEST 
inV'RTlSlNC, 

SPACV  SAT.FSAIAN 
IN  A Af ERIC. A 

If  yon  have  ideas  that  sparkle,  this  is 
for  yon.  If  yon  are  now  working  for 
:  a  sin,ill..r  paper  and  would  like  to 
!  step  ii.i-into  the  30. 3.'., 000  class,  here 
I  is  vnnr  opportnnitv.  East  g’owing 
I  Alid  western  community  of  $13.">,000.- 
I  000  annual  retail  sales,  Tf  yon  have 
j  had  fit  least  fiv.'  years  extterienee  in 
!  the  dailv  or  weekly  field,  you  should 
j  do  well  in  our  organization.  If  yon  are 
I  .-.•a'ly  oif, 'rested  in  making  a  change, 
i  wr’P'  Box  4.53.").  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

I  -tsting  your  schooling,  age,  marital 
.  status,  etU|iIoymeiit  status,  and  ref- 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

_ EdHorlal _  _ Editorial _ _ 

MORNING  PAPER  located  in  mid-  EDITOR 

western  city  of  400,000  population  is  por  fastest  growing  weekly  in  South¬ 
looking  for  an  A-1  copyreader.  Mnat  ern  Ohio.  Good  salary.  Call  or  write 
have  St  least  3  to  6  years  experience,  k.  c.  Crane,  Eagle-Gazette,  Lancaster, 
High  salary,  paid  life  and  hospital  in-  Ohio, 
surance  and  other  benefits.  In  reply 

state  age  and  furnish  references.  Re-  PoOtUgnipDy 

plies  confidential.  Box  4416,  Editor  PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 

&  Publisher. _  IMMEDIATELY.  All  subjects.  Ooel 

TOP  FLIGHT  news  station,  midwest  income  on  Royalty  basis.  International 
clear  channel,  has  opening  for  mature,  reiales.  Contact  P.I.P.,  305  E.  T6tk 
experienced  news  editor  for  combina-  gt..  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
tion  radio-TV  job.  Mnat  be  first  rate  kjo^KRTeNCED,  Capable  News  Pho- 
wnter-reporter.  preferably  with  some  aph*.r  has  desirable,  permanent 

newspaper  experience.  Box  4403,  Edi  daily  newspaper  job  awaiting,  if  he 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ provide  evidence  of  skill,  re- 

IVUSINESS  NEWSPAPER  REPORT-  sourcefulness  and  willingness  to  work. 
ER  wanted  for  Cleveland  Jtositjon.  Advancement  asstii-ed.  $8.'>  .$90  to 
State  experience,  salary.  Box  4533,  start,  liberal  additional  lienetits  Alid- 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ west  loeation.  Personal  interview  ej- 

DhlSK  ALAN  to  take  eharge  of  editor-  sential  but  give  details  of  qu.ilifici- 
ifil  <l..i>iivtiiient  nf  small  southern  fiailv.  lions  in  letter  to  Box  4505,  Editor  1 


EDITOR 

For  fastest  growing  weekly  in  South¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Good  salary.  Call  or  write 
E.  C.  Crane,  Eagle-Gazette,  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

Photography 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY.  All  subjects.  0o«l 
income  on  Royalty  basis.  International 
reiales.  Contact  P.I.P.,  305  £.  76th 

8t..  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  _ 

EXPERIENCED,  Capable  News  Pho- 


Editor  &  Publisher. _ west  loeation.  Personal  in 

DhlSK  ALAN  to  take  eharge  of  editor-  |  .sential  but  give  details_  c 
ial  depnrtiiient  of  siitall  southern  fiaily.  j  lions  in  letter  to  Box  450 
$80  to  start,  more  after  proof  of  aliil-  Piiblisher. 
ity.  No  drinkers  need  aiqily.  Write 

Box  4541,  Kditoj^A-  Publisher. _  _ Salesmen 

ENl’ERI  ENCEli  .lournfViitaii  Report-  SYNDICATE  SALESMAl 
nr  wanted  liv  Cotinnct iciif  newspapnr.  aggressive,  to  sell  feature 
Ktiowlndge  of  Eairfinhl  Cnuiitv  Aina  Experience  desirable  but  nt 


prnfnrrnil.  !>ox  4.5.'>3,  i-'.dilor  .tc  I’lih- 

E-li,.v.  _ 

M  ATl'BE,  '  AVKI.l.-SKASItNEI)  iiews 
Ulan,  who  may  now  hn  in  full  or  sniiii- 
rnl  ir*niinut  lint  in  good  hnalth  witli 
snvnr.il  I'l'ars  of  gmid  service  remain¬ 
ing  and  is  willing  to  setlln  in  ilnliglit- 
ful.  small  North  I'aro'.iiia  town,  to 
take  over  as  Alanagiiig  Editor  of  wn,'k- 
ly  textile  tr.idn  newspaper.  This  posi¬ 
tion  will  not  pay  according  to  big 
eity  daily  standards,  but  will  he  aile- 
i|u:ite  and  in  keeping  with  hours  and 
other  requirements.  Knowledge  of  tex¬ 
tiles  desirable  but  not  mandatory.  Box 
4536.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Salesmen _ 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  —  Young, 
•spaper.  aggressive,  to  sell  features  on  roid. 
y  .Area  Experience  desirable  but  not  esientiil. 

.ic  I’lih-  Box  4340.  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

_  liKTliiEI).  alile-bodied  tiew-pajiermati 
)  news'  now  liviiig  on  I’acilie  Coas-,  to  rrp- 
>r  semi-!  resent  well-establi-hed  .illd  -I  -pectlll 
111  with  I  speeialized  newspaper  -ei  vi,'  .  Prefer 
remain-  man  with  niaiiy  ycai-  of  soeeessful 
delight-  news  and  editorial  experience  wh# 
twit,  to  could  travel  the  ciia-lal  s'ati-  12  to 
if  we-'k-  15  weeks  a  year.  Organizatioti  alread.v 
lis  posi-  I  s.'rves  two  dozen  d  tiles  oii  AA5»t 
to  big  Coast,  but  surface  only  scrat.  bed.  Top 
lie  aile"  i  cotiiniission  to  right  person.  Box  4516, 
Iirs  and  i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


4.i.jr).  r.gitor  .v  i  iiDiisiier. _ WANTED — Press-Stereotype  foreman. 

.NKAA'S  EDITOR  wanted  who  can  take  Day  work  but  responsible  for  night 
charge  of  news  on  twice-a-wcek  paper,  crew.  Daily  and  Sunday.  Middle  sonth 
A'ery  good  job  that  is  iternianent.  city  30,000  population.  Must  be  mac- 
AV'rite,  give  age,  experience  and  start-  tical  pressman  with  knowledge  of  ROP 
ing  salary.  Republican  .V  Independent,  color.  Aggressive.  Able  to  handle  men. 
Hiiiuboldt,  Iowa.  Ideal  working  conditions.  Give  gcneril 

REPORTER  and  Proofreader  for  history  of  experience  and  referencei  is 
small  morning  daily.  Write  Box  4.501,  letter.  State  salary  expected.  Box 

Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  qualifies-  4435,  Editor  &  Publieher. _ _ 


tions.  salary  desired. 

RETORTER  with  political  contacts 


C  t>M  PO  S I N  G  SU  P  E  R I  NT  E  N  D  ENT  — 
Top  mechanical  shoj).  near  nietropoli- 


to  write  weekly  column  on  city,  state  •‘•8  center.  Chart  Area  2.  If  you  hare 
and  federal  polities.  Call  TR.  3-0500  proven  ability — have  the  know  how  to 
or  write  New  York  Enquirer,  47  West  han'He  men  and  got  along  with  them. 
63  Street.  New  York  City.  here’s  an  opening  that  will  pay  het- 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6,500-Cireula-  iXrmation.^'n'Ter.mc?*,  fir" 

tion  Southern  Miehig.an  afternoon  453^  Publisher. 

newspaper.  Some  general  news  work. - - 

Box  4526.  Editor  &  Publisher.  PRESS  ROOM  FOREAIAN.  for  Unit 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  experience  style  Hoc  Press,  Reels  and  Pasters, 
writing  Big  Seven  sport.s  preferred.  Open  Shop,  Good  Pay,  can  start 


Good  pay.  Give  all  details  background,’  mediately.  Plant  located  in  small  com- 
oxporionro,  earnings.  Tran-  niunity.  close  to  Metropolitan  tity. 

script.  Nortttaii,  Oklahoma.  APP'V  by  letter,  giving  experience  and 

wmi>TsG-.i.-i>o  , - T"“i - - X- "E  details.  .Apply  Box  4507,  Editor  * 

.•sTRlNfiERS  to  write  local  New  A  ork 

City  gossip  for  publication  once  a  ‘ 

week.  New  York  Enqtiiier,  47  AA'est  NOTICFS 

63  Street.  New  York  City.  TR.  3  0500.  - - - - - 

AA' .ANTED— Combination  sports  and  ADC  \/c^i  1  i  O 

local  man  ;  midwest  P.M.  daily:  11.60(1  AKt  YUU  MUVIlNt?.' 

circulation.  .State  liaekground  and  i 

salary  wanted.  Box  4513,  Editor  &  1  Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
Piililisher.  j  of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 

wXstYd  nirgn-SRiv.*  mi.I- i  addresi. 

\vo«.t  aft«‘rnoon  daily,  uoiiihination  Kc-  !  timel 

portei  -Photographer.  Permanent  job.  „ ui-  x  1 

outstanding  opportunity  to  get  ahead  I  *  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


I  .ADVERTISING  SALESAIAN — Esfah"- 
;  lisliPfl  tpiritorv.  position  open  January 
]  1.  or  hofore.  Tntlnstrial  city  with  on* 
j  oon«istrnl  hisrb  om- 

D^nvment.  Xo  bivoffs.  sfrilcoa  or  let- 
I  downs.  T?.  S.  Hellor:  Middletown 
Journal.  Middletown.  Ohio. 


COPY  EDITOR 

PERMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of 
I  Connecticut’s  largest  dailies  with  good  | 
j  opportunity  for  advancement.  Experi-  j 
I  ence  and  background  are  essential  and  I 
I  determine  good  salary.  All  replies  held 
!  in  strict  confidence.  Write  fully  to 
I  Box  4433,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


I  for  experienced  young  man  of  tech-  - . 
nical  skill,  alertness  and  ingenuity  in  Iivicxoi 

news  gathering  and  news  photography.  _ lIxO  I  KiJv,  I  lUrsI _  _ 

Starting  salary  .$85-^0,  merit  raises.  Classified  Advertising 

lihcral  bontiR  and  otbor  extra  benefits.  ;  ^ 

Write  Box  4504.  Kditor  Sc  Publisher. 

giving  full  details  of  training  and  ex-  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

perienee.  Personal  interview  essential.  NEWSPAPER  REVENUE 

WEEKLY  NEW.SPApiR.  want^man-  gj  „  ^  ^  jrsin  clsi- 

aging  editor  to  take  responsibility,  s,op  that  lossi 

like  country  living.  locaB*  Hudson  val*  ^  y  v 

Tbs  new  Howard  Pariah  Courts  la 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ Classified  Advertising  makes  experts- 

VACANCY  for  good  reporter  with  sev-  sdds  plus  lineage  from  flrat  lesloBA 
eral  years’  experience  to  cover  city  Intensive  20-week  training  iupervisee 
hall  or  county  building.  Some  desk  by  specialists.  Examinations  on  steh 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advance-  lesson.  Want-ad  fundamentals. 
inent  available  for  right  man  at  Mid-  ehanica,  selling,  copy-writing. 

I  western  evening  paper.  Write  Box 

!  4  554.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Complete  Conree  $44  per  itndi 


REPORTERS 

FOR  newsroom  and  bureau  work.  Chart 
.Ares  2.  Experience  with  earners.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter,  background,  sal¬ 
ary  expectancy,  etc.  Box  4334,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Complete  Coarse  $44  per  itndent.  8s<>^ 
$6  for  registration  and  first  le**^ 
Then  pay  $2  weekly  for  1# 

Enroll  telected  itaffers  now  I  UM 
namei  on  separate  eheet. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  7»th  St.  Miami  47.  FlorMa 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  November  7,  l9o3 


WRITERS  SERVICES 
LHeniry  Agency 

WRITERiSI  We  have  a  continual  need 
for  books,  tv  scrij>ta.  short  stories, 
articles,  dramas,  etc.  Write  for  terms 

_ today  I  Mead  Agency,  419-4th 

Ave.,  Xew  York  16,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
AdminMnitIve 


WOKKIN'ti  fiKXERAL  MAXAGER 
with  (lown-to  earth  know-how  who  can 
and  wiil  fill  in  »n  AXY  job.  front  or 
back,  seeks  position  promising  fairly 
iiniiiediate  rewards  in  warm,  dry  area. 
Details  on  request.  Edward  S.  .Merry. 
The  Indepenilent,  Gallop.  Xew  Mexico. 


_ ,\rti»its — Cartoonists _ 

(  AKTOO.X  l.s  r  —  7  years  experience 
—  I>en  and  ink  illustrating  — 
editorial  cartooning  — 
sl'ots.  box.  continuity  strips. 
K.fereiices.  veteran  —  seeks  newspa- 
jier  or  inaga/.in>*  position. 

l!o\  l.'iii;!.  Editor  X-  I’ublislier. 


Circulation 


CIKCULATIOX  MAXAGER  ...  18 
years,  all  phases.  Have  had  charge 
Circulation  Department  three  papers — 
large  and  small.  Circulation  Manager 
now  on  Metropolitan  Evening  and 
Sunday —  over  l.iO.OOO  circulation. 
Desire  change  on  own  accord.  Reasons 
you  would  understand.  Very  best  of 
references.  Could  be  available  January 
I.  Box  4404.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIELD  AIAX — Fourteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  one  of  .South's  largest  news- 
liapers.  Excellent  record  on  promo¬ 
tions.  collections.  Desires  change. 
Chart  .Area  3  or  4.  IJox  4317,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Classified  AdvertMiig 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Past  records  show  consistent  J[*lns. 
Now  Msnsger  on  Metropolitan  daily, 
seeks  better  opportnoity.  Likes  chal¬ 
lenge.  therefore  can  handle  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  papers.  Age  47,  married,  go  any¬ 
where.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
4327,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Dfapliy  Adwertfataig 

ADVERTISING  Sales  Exeentlve  hlgk- 
ly  qualified,  now  earning  $7,000  wants 
wider  opportunity  or  buy  interest.  Box 
4247;  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  young  ad¬ 
man,  27,  working  on  one  of  nation's 
best  metropolitan  morning  dailies  of¬ 
fers  skills  gained  from  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (incinding  toughest  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  league).  Has  worked  in 
South.  Mid-West  sod  East  with  classi¬ 
fied  and  small  daily  experience  along 
the  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Nenstadt. 
prepares  and  delivers  own  tear  sheet 
presentations.  Schooling  background 
includes  editorial  training  and  earlier 
art  interest — a  combination  which  pro¬ 
duces  effective  copy  and  layout  when 
needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 
metropolitan  sales  or  smaller  city  man¬ 
agement.  will  travel  to  make  right 
fonnection.  Box  4222,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertising _ 

IS  YOUR  ADVERTISING  STAFF 
GEARED  FOR  TODAY'S 
BUYERS'  MARKET? 

THIS  19  the  man  who  doesn’t  come 
aloni;  very  often.  He  has  an  unusual 
combination  of  talents  which  enable 
him  to  fit  perfectly  into  your  adver¬ 
tising  staff — from  plana  through  pro¬ 
duction.  He  is  young,  yet  mature  (44) 
married,  three  children,  is  personable, 
efficient — and  ready  to  make  the  final 
move  in  what  has  already  been  an  out¬ 
standing  advertising  career.  Can  head 
up  or  set  up  your  ailvertising  depart¬ 
ment  or  be  a  self-starting  aide  to  a 
busy  executive.  Knows  the  value  of 
money  and  with  *25  years  of  well- 
rounded  experience  can  probably  save 
you  more  than  he  earns,  as  well  as 
iniTease  your  lineage.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate  if  Opportunity  is  ajipealing. 
Prefer  ('hart  Area  11  or  12.  (’ontact 
him  by  writing 

Ilox  451S.  Kditor  &  rnh]i>her. 


'  Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR,  young,  ambitious,  top 
grade.  Seeks  change  to  daily  of  med¬ 
ium  and  up  class.  Family  man.  De- 

free.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  4319, 

Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

DESK  M.AN:  wire  editor  2  years,  pa¬ 
per  42,500  daily;  1  year  reporting;  1 
year  sports.  Age  38.  married,  B.  S. 
Employed  morning  paper,  desire  job 
on  progressive  afternoon  paper.  Box 

4321,  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

GAL  REPORTER,  5  years  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wants  challenging 
change  to  New  York  City.  Box  4313, 
Editor  k  Pnbliiher.  _ 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  experienced  metro¬ 
politan  dally  reporters,  want  to  work 
for  weekly.  Man  baa  six  years  experi¬ 
ence,  woman,  three.  Prefer  opportn- 
nity  In  Maryland-Virginia  area  with 
eventnal  chance  to  invest  in  paper. 
Top  references.  Arailahle  80  days 
after  agreement.  Write  Box  4324,  Ed- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER 
FEATURE  WRITER 
Solid  10  year  background  covering 
city,  county,  state  government.  Good 
features  that  hold  reader  interest. 
Wants  to  join  peppy  dsil^  where  ex¬ 
perience,  rnern  and  initiative  pay 
off.  Box  4311,  Editor  A  Punlisher. 

ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
TOPFLIGHT  Editorial  Writer  on  large 
conservative  Eastern  daily  wants  smal¬ 
ler  town  challenge  condneting  "one 
man"  page.  Strong  all-around  news¬ 
paper  experience.  University  graduate. 
Draft-exempt.  Best  references,  sam¬ 
ples.  Married,  child,  reliable.  Box 

4317,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

WRITER-EDITOR,  28,  Negro,  ten 

f'ears  experience  including  pictures, 
synnts;  specialist  in  foreign  informa¬ 
tion,  looking  for  editorial  or  writing 
spot.  Would  consider  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  Please  write  Box  4320,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

EVENING  PAPERS — Managing  editor 
35,000  a.m.  eastern  daily  seeks  p.m. 
editing  job.  Married,  age  35.  Top 
references.  Box  4409.  Editor  k  Pub- 
lisher. 


national  advertising 

MANAGER 

SKKKING  better  o|i|i(irtunity.  Have 
solid  ‘20  year  baekgrounil  in  daily 
oew.s  jin  lie  rs  and  magazine.  (Two 
ehange.s  in  17  years)  Thorougli  knowl- 
e'lge  i)f  Detroit  Automotive  plus  ea.st- 
ern  and  wi-stern  eontaets  with  agen¬ 
cies  and  manufacturers.  .\ge  45;  jier- 
at  my  exix'nse.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTLSING  manager  31.  o 
'ally  under  10.000  circulation,  wanti 
Iiroiiintion.  Will  locate  in  chart  arei 
-  3  or  6  on  newspaper  10.-30.00( 
circulation.  Six  years  ex)>erience;  foui 
an  ''*‘*>''g  manager.  Neat  a|ipear 
ha"i'  '““‘I  peraoniilily.  dependable 
n  T'l  Records  to  prove  toj 

l.'aK'l'  Excellent  health,  no  bai 

es.a  *■  *‘*™‘'*’  '•’at',  veteran,  colleg< 
contplcte  resume  writi 
Mox  4o4.J,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  Female, 
21,  geeks  journalism  position  in  East. 
Full  data  sent  on  request.  Box  4419, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

NEED  WIRE-CITY  EDITOR!  5  years 
on  top  medium-size  dailies.  B.S., 
M.S.  in  jonrnaliim.  Vet.  Outstanding 
Work.  Box  4407,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
NEWSMAN.  REWRITE,  heavy  feature 
experience;  9  years  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly;  radio  newswriting,  publicity,  ad 
agency  experience;  college  grad,  sin¬ 
gle,  30.  Highest  references.  Seeks 
news,  public  relations  spot.  Box  4408, 

Kditor  k  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHED  WRITER.  Columnist, 
features,  veteran,  25,  seeks  magazine, 
newspaper  spot,  resume.  Box  4430, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young  woman.  Good, 
simple  style.  General,  features.  4  years’ 
large  daily.  Seeks  job  on  AM,  PM 
daily  in  New  York  City  vicinity.  Box 
4411,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


editor  (S 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

SCIENCE  WRITER.  College  grad. 
Vet.  Major  in  biology,  chemistry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  year’s  intensive  newspaper 
work.  Want  chance  at  science  writing. 

Box  4414,  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

SEEKS  P.M.  SPOT— Editor,  35.  small 
city  daily,  newspapering  3  east  cities 
since  ’34.  Experienced  copy,  city 
desk,  wire,  editorials,  make-up.  Mar¬ 
ried,  top  references.  Box  4410,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 


TOP  NOTCH  WRITER 
Seeks  Sports  Editor  job  any  area;  10 
years  experience,  last  6  with  leading 
Southern  paper.  Will  take  reporter’s 
job  with  future.  Married,  32,  family. 
Top  references.  Available  immediately. 
Box  4432.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


TOP  WIRE  SERVICE  NEWSMAN  14  1 
years  domestic  and  overseas  experi¬ 
ence  editing,  rewrite,  reporting,  for-  ! 
eign  correspondence  desires  change  to  I 
big  newspaper,  magazine,  broadcasting 
or  allied  field.  Now  on  foreign  news  , 
desk.  Five  years  Europe,  (iuont 
French,  thorougli  background  world  ; 
affairs.  Vet  army  intelligence.  Will  go 
abroad.  Box  4412.  Editor  ,V  Piiblisber.  J 
A’OUNG  D.l  Grad  '.'j'J  seeks  initial 
job  on  any  newspa|>er  U.S.A. — well 
inforiiied  —  salai>  secondary.  Box 

4413,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  seeking  opportunity  , 
writing,  editing;  free-lance  experience 
features,  articles,  editing;  M.A.  J. 
Mintz,  '734  Ocean  -Ave..  Brooklyn  26, 
New  York.  BUckminister  2-5347. 
REPORTER  OK  DESK  MAN,  2</j 
years  metroiiolitan  daily  on  police  and 
city  hall;  217  years  as  editor  covering 
ail  beats  of  semi  weekly  in  town  of 
7,000.  Desire  west  coast  job.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree,  married,  vet.  age  30.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SPORTS — Colorful,  experienced  writer. 
Make-up,  column,  editing.  Reader-ap¬ 
peal.  Interview,  clipbook.  Inquiries 
answered.  Box  4436,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  23.  draft  exempt, 
presently  employed.  Farm  editor  or 
take  charge  country  weekly.  Chart 
■Area  6.  Box  4538.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ♦  WRITER 

FORMER  Foreign  Correspondent.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  available  for 
free-lance  writing  and  editing  assign¬ 
ments.  Guarantee  250,000  words  edit¬ 
ed  and/or  20,000  words  written  per 
week.  Permanent.  One  million  words 
luililished.  Minimum  terms.  Box  4502, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

EMPLOYED  newsiiajM-r  woman  de¬ 
sires  to  locate  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or  | 
5.  Interested  in  editorial  or  public  re-  j 
lations  fiell.  Covered  everything  but 
"the  waterfront."  none  in  area.  De¬ 
tails  upon  request.  Box  4529,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  i 

EXPERIENCED  I 

Feafiires-hiiman  interest  stories,  gen-  | 
eral  news;  Columbia  grad:  top  back- j 
ground.  Box  -4552,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 
EXPER I ENCED  N ifWVsTvoMA N  7«s-k"s 
writing  job.  New  York  area.  Southern  ' 
Connecticut,  Nnrtli  .lersey  preferred. 
Box  4540,  Editor  It  Publisher.  ; 

eTTPEFiENCEI)  iTKPORTEK,''  desk-  I 
man  wants  eballenging  job  and  pay  I 
to  match  in  Chart  Areas  1.  2.  College  | 
grad;  vet;  married.  Box  4537,  Editor! 
A  Publisher.  | 

FEATURE  AVRTTER  j 

TEN  A'E.ARS  exi«>rience  as  general  | 
reporter-feature  writer  on  two  na-  ' 
tionally-known  dailies.  Award  winner.  i 
A'aried  interests.  Steady  producer  1 
without  assignments.  Box  4527,  Editor  1 
&  Publisher. 

MAX.AGIXG  EDITOR  j 

A'oung.  trained  for  the  job.  .Available  , 
March  1  in  Chart  areas  3,  4,  5,  only.  | 
For  references,  experience,  salary  re-  i 
quirements,  write  Box  4524.  Editor  & 

I  I’ublisher. 

j  MANUSCRIPTS  ^lifed  and  Typed.  ! 
(Jiiirk.  expert  service  on  stories,  radio- 
'TV  scripts,  plays.  Box  4546,  Editor  I 

;  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  coverage  I  Respon¬ 
sible,  experienced;  will  represent  you 
here  in  editorial  nr  allied  fields.  Box 
4528,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


NEED  Sunday  Editor,  feature  writer, 
columnist  1  Or  plain  good  desk  man, 
reporter!  Young  newsman.  5  years  - 
dailies,  1  metropolitan,  seeks  creaUve 
satisfaction,  decent  salary.  Box  4515, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  ONLY 
Veteran  Copy  Editor,  all  desks,  win¬ 
ner  make-up  prizes.  Nutmeg  native  now- 
stymied.  lie.st  refereuees.  Box  4544. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

part  TIM'S,  FREE  LANCE 
NEW  YORK  reporter-rewriter  seeks 
trade  paper,  publicity  hook-up.  Box 

•4548.  Editor  .!fc_Publb>hei\ _ 

REPORTER  —  editorial  position  by 
teacher  anxious  to  enter  newspaiier 
field.  H.A..  M.A.  Prefer  eastern  daily. 

Box  4521.  Editor  A  Pulilislier.  _ 

k E PO KT E  1C K E W  R I T E  with  desk  ex¬ 
perience  and  fresli  aiqiinaeli.  Fast, 
reliable;  4  years  medium  eastern  dai¬ 
ly.  Want  to  exiiand.  .s<ingle.  vet.  29, 
.l-grad.  Travel  an>  where.  Box  4523, 

Kih^r  A  I’lililisli.  r.  _ 

liKPttkTKIi.  2t>.  4  jears  exiierieiieo 

iiieiiidiiig  City  and  wire  ilisi.s,  seeks 
wire  sp.it  in  Cliart  Ai'.-a  3.  Availatile 
■laniiarv  1.  Box  4;.i)ii.  r.ilitor  A  Piib- 
lisher.  ^  _ 

.■si'OliTS  EDlTdU  t)i;  WBITKI! 

NO  elianee  to  improve  iiii'ler  present 
cireiimstaiires.  Kxpeiieiieed.  No  lloat- 
er.  Willing  to  prove  myself.  Will  meet 
most  rigid  standards.  Box  4.719,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I’ublisher.  _ 

STYMIED  t>N  junior  daily,  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  seeks  job  with  greater 
oiiportunities.  Tlioroiighly  grounded  in 
all  field.s  of  writing,  will  consider  any 
type  of  assignment.  Prefer  sports  ed¬ 
itorship  or  features  job.  Written  daily 
column  for  past  two  years  in  addition 
to  heavy  agenda  of  general,  court, 
police,  city  hall,  civic  reporting.  Past 
exiierience  includes  assistant  sports 
editor,  farm  editor,  city  editor  and 
wire  editor.  Camera,  dark  room.  Draft- 
proof.  Replies  care  of  Box  4511,  Kdi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

300,000  DAILA',  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three).  29.  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  stitled.  AVants  join  rousing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
4.530.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


TOP  XEWSM.AN  seeks  top  paper — re- 
liorter,  deskman,  10  years  experience 
from  weekly  to  metropolitan  daily,  in- 
eluding  foreign  coverage.  34.  Single. 
Box  4520.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 
W.ANT  TO  WORK  for  good  small  dai¬ 
ly.  Chart  -Area  1  or  2 ;  tw  o  years  ex¬ 
periment  on  sports,  features,  county 
news,  on  prize  winning  country  week¬ 
ly.  Write  Box  4551,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A'OUNG  REl’CRTER,  photographer 
and  Fairchild  oiierator  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  College  and  jiraetioal  exiierienre. 
Draft  exempt.  AA'rite  Box  4547.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Manufacturers  Representative 

MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
for  gravure  equipment  can  handle  ad¬ 
ditional  accounts  is  gravure  and  gen¬ 
eral  printing  field.  Box  4420,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER — General  Newz  ex¬ 
perience.  Single,  go  anywhere.  Knows 
Fairchild.  Late-model  Car,  camera. 
AVrite  Box  4431,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relation 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 

NOW  E.AIPLOYED,  5-figure  salary. 
Complete  background  newspaper, 
publicity,  public  relations. 
Broad,  thorough  ex|>erienre  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  travel 
and  r<  sort  fields.  Write  Box 
4.512,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


DUPLEX  TUBtiLAR.  Dek-A-Tuhe 
Pressman-Stereotyper.  Now  Available, 
Box  4525,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

In  Ltss  (han  two  weeks’  elapsed  ! 
time  the  Ossininf!  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  i 
Rci;i.\ler  vigorously  attacked  a  lo-  ! 
cal  proposition  eliminating  legal  t 
publication  of  full  texts  of  local  \ 
ordinances  and  won  complete  vie-  c 
tory  before  the  Village  Board  of  1 
Trustees.  It  is  a  splendid  case  his-  ! 
tory  of  how  a  small  newspaper  c 
(circulation  about  6,000)  can  ( 
stand  up  for  the  people’s  right  to 
know  and.  by  sheer  persistence  i 
and  persuasive  argument,  put  over  ( 
Us  point.  1 

The  story  broke  on  Oct.  9  when  < 
the  Ossining  paper  reported  the 
Village  Board  had  instructed 
Ubaldo  N.  Marino,  corporation 
counsel,  to  prepare  the  law  when  i 
he  announced  such  action  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  first-class  villages  by  i 
the  Home  Rule  .Act.  The  pro¬ 
posed  law  would  permit  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  publish  only  the  gist  of  an 
ordinance  instead  of  the  full  text 
which  was  to  be  available  to  any¬ 
one  at  the  Village  Clerk’s  office. 

The  next  day  the  Citizen  Reg¬ 
ister  carried  its  first  editorial. 
“Don't  Turn  Off  the  Light!”  An¬ 
other  one.  “Blackout  Is  No  Hcon- 
omy.”  followed.  After  stating 
"this  is  an  idea  for  slamming 
doors  shut,  for  turning  off  lights, 
for  setting  up  barricades  against 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Ossin¬ 
ing  to  know  what  is  being  done 
for  them,  and  to  them.”  the  news¬ 
paper  discussed  its  own  role  in  the 
legal  advertising; 

“And  don’t  let  anybody  begin 
suggesting  that  we  take  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  defense  of  the  public  right 
to  know  because,  it  so  happens, 
that  the  full  text  of  each  new 
ordinance  in  Ossining — under  pres¬ 
ent  law — must  be  advertised  in 
the  Citizen  Register. 

“Of  course,  the  Citizen  Register 
is  paid  for  its  legal  advertisements, 
just  as  it  i.s  for  other  space  pur¬ 
chased  by  merchants  or  readers 
generally.  But  let  us  al.so  be  real¬ 
istic  about  it,  and  recognize  that 
the  amount  involved  is  infinitesimal 
when  compared  to  the  many,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  free  space 
which  the  Citizen  Register  devotes 
each  year  to  keep  readers  informed 
about  their  community  and  its 
government.” 


lage  with  home  rule  powers  has 
adopt’d  this  type  of  local  law,” 
Mr.  Marino  listed  14.  He  cited 
the  nearby  Village  of  Briarcliff 
which  had  to  pay  $800  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  new  zoning  ordinance. 
In  Ossining  it  w'ould  have  been 
$1,600,  Mr.  Marino  stated,  be¬ 
cause  the  law  requires  two  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  newspaper  pointed  out  that 
the  Village  of  Ossining  had  spent 
only  $.^1.77  for  its  ordinance  pub¬ 
lication  in  all  of  195.^.  The  Briar- 
cliff  ordinance,  the  paper  stated, 
was  “an  extreme  case  such  as 
would  not  likely  be  printed  again 
in  a  generation”  because  it  affect¬ 
ed  every  bit  of  property  in  the 
Village.  It  took  one-half  hour  to 
read  and  if  the  Marino  plan  had 
been  followed,  the  newspaper  said, 
the  taxpayers  of  Briarcliff  would 
have  been  lined  up  at  the  clerk’s 
office  for  months  waiting  in  line  to 
read  it. 

“Just  figure  what  these  ordi¬ 
nances  can  do  to  you."  the  news¬ 
paper  told  its  readers.  “The  zon¬ 
ing  ordinance  might  wipe  out  the 
value  of  your  property  in  a  flash; 
the  policing  ordinances  might 
make  you  liable  to  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment  if  you  unknowingly 
violated  them  (ignorance  of  the 
law  is  traditionally  no  excuse);  the 
fire  ordinances  and  the  laws  cov¬ 
ering  the  uses  of  property  might 
again  haul  you  into  court.  And 
these  are  the  laws  Mr.  Marino 
wishes  to  hide  from  you  unles.s  you 
visit  the  Village  Clerk  to  see 
them.” 


On  Oct.  16  an  eight-column 
banner  over  a  three-column  head¬ 
line  gave  a  complete  report  on 
Mr.  Marino’s  proposal  as  revealed 
in  his  five-page  memorandum  to 
the  Trustees.  Another  editorial. 
“The  Light  Still  Goes  Out.”  ac¬ 
companied  the  story  on  the  front 
page. 

It  was  revealed  that  the  change 
was  recommended  by  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Mayors. 
After  quoting  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  for  the  Conference  to  the 
effect  that  “practically  every  vil- 


Another  story  and  editorial 
appeared  on  Oct.  17.  Local  op¬ 
position  began  to  develop  on  the 
19th  with  publication  of  a  letter 
from  a  local  American  Legion 
head  who  praised  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  stand  and  said  the  law 
should  be  left  alone. 

Another  .story  that  day  quoted 
a  local  attorney  on  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  the  “gist”  or  “di¬ 
gest”  of  a  law.  “It  is  folly  for  any¬ 
one,  even  though  trained  in  the 
law,  to  say  what  is  the  ‘gist’  of  a 
law.”  he  said. 

A  hard-hitting  editorial,  “Let’s 
Talk  Some  Sense.”  accompanied 
these  two  stories. 

On  the  day  of  the  Trustees' 
meeting,  Oct.  20,  a  sixth  editorial, 
“Smashing  a  Dike  of  Freedom,” 
repeated  the  Citizen  Register’s  ar¬ 
guments  and  said;  “The  joker  of 
the  entire  proposal  is  that  few 
people  would  find  it  convenient  or 
even  possible  to  troop  into  the 
Village  Clerk’s  office  to  see  the 
text  of  these  laws.  For  their 
knowledge  of  the  statutes,  which 
might  vitally  affect  them,  they 
would  be  forced  to  depend  either 
upon  the  noninformative  ‘gist’  or 
the  interpretation  given  the  laws 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Nov.  7-8 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America.  5th  district, 
annual  conference,  Kentucky 
Hotel.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Nov.  8-10 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
Midwest  meeting,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  8-10— NPPA-EB  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography, 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  .Angles. 

Nov.  10-12— NPPA-EB  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography, 
City  College  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Nov.  11-14  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  convention.  Hotel  Jeffer¬ 
son,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nov.  12-14— NPPA-EB  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography. 
University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Nov.  13-14  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  freedom  of 
information  seminar.  Rutgers 
Universitv.  New  Brunswick. 

N.  J. 

by  a  layman,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  ‘covers’  the  meeting.” 

That  night  the  Trustees  met  and 
“filed”  the  propasal,  as  it  was  re¬ 
ported  Oct.  21  in  the  Citizen  Reg¬ 
ister.  The  newspaper  editor,  Jo¬ 
seph  L.  Naar.  was  prominent 
among  those  who  opposed  the 
measure  af  the  meeting.  And  the 
final  editorial  in  the  campaign, 
“The  Light  Stays  On,”  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Trustees; 

“Ossining  has  never  needed  as¬ 
surances  of  the  fundamental  Amer¬ 
icanism  of  its  officials  but  that  fact 
was  re-emphasized  last  night.  In 
the  celerity  of  their  rejection  of 
the  blackout  and  the  fact  that  they 
spoke  with  unanimous  voice,  they 
forcibly  demonstrated  their  inter¬ 
est  in  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  light,  they  ruled, 
will  stay  on.  They  could  not  be 
commended  too  highly  for  that.” 

This  editorial  victory  might 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  newspaper 
editors  in  other  small  communities 
where  similar  proposals  are  made 
to  deprive  the  taxpayers  of  full 
inroimation  about  their  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Airline  Plans 
Coast-Coast 
Paper  'Routes' 

Washington 

An  airline  executive  here  said 
he  foresees  coast-to-coast  routes 
for  scores  of  newspapers. 

The  idea  was  projected  by  L.  C. 
Burwell.  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Flying  Ticer  Line,  which  is  merg¬ 
ing  with  Slick  Airways. 

Both  companies.  exclusively 
cargo  carriers,  are  among  thos; 
petitioning  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  permits  to  participate 
in  the  Post  Office  Department's 
experimental  air  lift  for  first-class 
surface  mail. 

This  plan,  as  conceived  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Summerfield.  would 
eventually  include  daily  newspa 
pers  which,  under  their  classifica¬ 
tion  as  “preferential  mail,”  are 
eligible  for  expedited  handling. 

Mr.  Burwell  said  it  is  his  idea 
that  intercity  delivery  of  newspa 
pers  by  air  at  the  standard  scconJ- 
class  mailing  rate  should  and 
would  become  a  big-time  opera¬ 
tion.  if  it  has  large-scale  airline 
p.irticipation. 

Newspaper  deliveries  have  not 
yet  been  worked  into  the  plan  on 
any  regular  basis. 

“If  ihe  current  ex'periment  is 
a  success  and  is  extended  to  other 
cities,  newspapers  all  over  the 
!  country  will  be  able  greatly  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  areas  of  circulation  and 
volume,”  Mr.  Burwell  said. 

■ 

‘  Chicago  American 
t  Has  TV  Magazine 

Chicago 

I  A  new  TV  magazine  will  start 

-  in  the  Chietifio  A  merit  on  on  Sun- 
f  day.  Nov.  15. 

Called  “The  Weekly  TV  Round- 
:  up.”  it  will  be  a  “lift-out"  within 
the  Pictorial  Review,  and  will  be 
t  designed  so  that  readers  will  rec- 
r  ognize  it  as  a  separate  .section, 
s  The  American  announced  that 
;  full  four  colors  will  be  available 
I  to  advertisers,  not  only  on  the 

-  back  cover,  but  within  the 
magazine  itself. 
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Who  solved  the  riddle  of  fire  in  the  atom  smasher? 


Scientists,  working  with  the  atom 
smasher,  were  puzzled.  Fires  were 
breaking  out  in  these  costly  cyclo¬ 
trons.  Fire  insurance  engineers,  asked 
for  help,  spotted  the  causes  of  fire  and 
recommended  steps  to  control  high 
voitage  equipment,  to  improve  cool- 
in},'  systems  and  to  detect  fires  and 
p»H.  them  out  quickly.  Today,  the 
tl.''‘at  of  fire  has  been  reduced  to  a 
n^  tiimum,  making  possible  the  wider 
«!  'lication  of  nuclear  energy  in 
n  *  !icine,  industry  and  agricultxire 
V-  <  -e  its  use  is  already  benefiting 

y  • 

or  over  150  years  the  capital 


stock  fire  insurance  companies  have 
been  protecting  home  owner,  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  farmer  against  unex¬ 
pected  losses.  This  protection  en¬ 
ables  men  to  invest  in  the  future 
with  confidence.  It  gives  security  to 
millions  of  families.  Furthermore, 
your  premium  dollars  do  double 
duty.  As  a  reserve  fund, 
they  are  held  to  pay 
your  losses;  as  working 
dollars,  they  are  used  to 
help  build  new  homes, 
new  plants,  new  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Today,  200,000  agents 


and  brokers,  representing  capital 
stock  fire  insurance  companies,  are 
serving  you.  In  business  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  show  that  private  enter¬ 
prise — which  has  given  America  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  —  provides  the  best  way  to 
meet  your  insurance  needs. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  ST.,  NIW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

An  organization  maintained  by  more  than  200 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  better  fire-fighting  methods, 
arson  detection,  fire-safety  engineering,  research, 
safer  construction  and  fire  prevention  education. 
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ARMY  INSTALLATIONS 

. . .  Such  as  the  new  Army  Finance  Center 


‘  Tunior  pentagon”  is  an  enterprising  newsman’s 
apt  name  for  the  great,  new  Army  Finance 
Center  at  Ft.  Harrison  ...  8  miles  from  downtown 
Indianapolis.  First  permanent  home  of  the  Army 
Finance  Department,  this  $20  million  giant  measures 
a  huge  996  ft.  by  612  ft.  Its  3  stories  contain 
1,262,000  sq.  ft.  of  working  floor  space.  By  January 
1,  1954  when  transfer  operations  are  complete,  it 
will  employ  over  6,000  civilians  and  250  military 
personnel  with  a  $20  million  annual  payroll. 

At  Ft.  Harrison,  too,  are  the  recently  located 
Army  Finance  School  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Adjutant 
General’s  School  with  1,200  and  1,800  personnel, 
respectively. 

Consider  the  magnitude  of  this  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  Indianapolis’s  over-all  purchasing  power. 
Consider  the  resultant  increase  in  the  “two-pay¬ 


check”  families  that  have  already  made  Indianapolis 
8th*  in  the  nation  in  Per  Family  Retail  Purchases 
among  metropolitan  markets  over  500,000  in  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Finally,  consider  that  nearly  100,000  families 
with  this  high  level  buying  power  are  regular  daily 
readers  of  The  Indianapolis  Times.  Here’s  a 
market  worth  cultivating  because  it  can  be  done 
so  economically.  Place  your  schedule  in  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times! 

•Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


The  Indianapolis  Times 
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